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CHRONOLOGY 

1807— Birth ot Bobert Edward Lee, Jutuvj 19. 



1831— Harries Hai; Cnstis, Jane 30lb, at Arlinghiti, Ts. In 
ohaige ot the impravemeDti in the HumHi|ipi Bitrer op- 
pMit« St. Lonia, Ho. 

1839 — Promoted Captain of Engineera. 

1841— In militU7 oharge ot New York harbor defensM. 

1047 — Serves with engineer corps nnder Wool in militair 
operations in Northern Hexioo. Appointed Chief Eogi- 
neer on Oenerai Scott's staff. Takes an active part In 
the invEMment and si^e of Vera Crnz. At Cerro Gotdo, 
leads American troops to the rear of Mexioui airaj by 
path discovered bj hia previooa reoonnaiasanoe. Retnmi 
at night throngh the PedriKat to bring np reinforoemsnts 
to snmort the attack on the MeiiMn position at Contre- 
ttt. GaDtribotea hj bis reoonnaiManoea to the *icAoriM 
at (Anralmsoo and Holino de) Bey. Wounded at 
Chapnitepeo. Promoted to Brevet-ColoneloT. 

tWest 



1856— Nominated Lientenant-Cotonel <rf Cavalry, and stationed 
in Texas to aid in repressing inonrmona of Apoohes and 
Comanches, 

1860— Appointed to the aommand of the Department o( Texas. 

1861— OSsred, throngh F, P. Blair, command of tiie Federal 
army organized for invaeioa ot Virgiaia. Besigna biM 
oonuniasion In United States army when informed of 
•Msnion of Virginia. Appointed OomiiMiidMvin-Chief 
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8 CHBONOLOGT 

of tiMTiiginia toniM. Organizes tbt etate militlB for 
aetive -wrviae. Portifiee exposed pointi agaiBst Fedenl 
attack. After removal of the Confederate oapiMl to 
Rlohmond, beoomcs Mr. Dstu's military adviaw. Ap- 
pojnted to oommand of Confederate btiopa opentiiig in 
western Viigiiiia. H^li to Borpriae Federal eamp at 
Cbeat Hoootain. ConlroalaatSttweiraHotiiibuii, Bow- 
orana, who retreats nilhodt giving battie. Takes mili- 
tary chaige of ooast lortificAtioDS la OeMgia and the 
Csrolinas. 
16B3— BetnniB to Richmond to serve again ae Ux. Davis's mili- 
tary adviser. Appointed to nuneed Joeeph E. JohosloD 
as commander <i the Army of Northern Virginia, oper- 
ating on the Cbiokabomiuy. Detests Federal riglit wieg 
at GaiDCs' Hill and <»mpe1a McCleUan to fall back to 
Jamea Kiver. Attacks nithont success Federal rear at 
tWTsge's Station and Federal flank at Frasier's Farm, 
fiepalsed at Ualvem Hill. Conoentrstes his army on 
the B^ldan to rtoist F<nie*B advance. Dispatches Jack- 
BDU to Federal rear at Manassas, Dsfsats Pope in two 
days' bnMe M Msnawwi, and drives him back to tlie 
tortiScations ol Wssbin^oo. Invades Maiyland, and 
after captoring Harper's Feiry and delaying HoClellaD's 
advance at C^nmptOD's and Turner's Gaps, repntses a 
sneral Federal attack at Bbarpsbtirg. Satires inU> 
'' — ''"'* Bepnlses the Federal army under Bumside at 



Virginia. 
Frederick 



1863 — AdvanoM iw^'ist Hooker's entrenobmentsat Chancellors- 
ville. Diqaitohes Jackson aoroes the Federal troot to 
attack the Federal rigbt. Drives Hooker hack to bis 
second line of entren^ments north of Cbancellorsvllle, 
Defeats Sedgwick at Salem Chnrcb, and forces entire 
Federal army to withdraw north of the BappahaiAook. 
Invades Fenn^lvania. Defeats a detachment of Meade's 
army new Oettyabnrg, Jnly Itt, and drives it back to 
Cemetery JUdge. Asaoalts tbe Federal position Jnly Sd, 
and mptnies ttie FCMfaOrobardand apwtot Cnlp'sHUl. 
Bspolsed in an attack on Federal osDtn, Jnly 3d. With- 
draws into Virginia. Engines in a w^mp^ign of m^ 
tKenvres vltb Heads. 

1864 — Attacks Grant in the Wildemeaa, inflicting heavy losMS 
and diaooncerting the Federal plana. Blooka Grant's 
■dTaaee at Spottaylvanla, and snoossrfnlly ntUt tha 
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rtdenl «tt«mpt to mIm Uw MUent, and thirarti aU 
•Borti to sorpiiM his right sod lett winga. TakM 
poatuHi tMhiDd the North AniM. and by akiltnl maiMenTn 
oompela Onmt to wltbdravr aonm Uie riTer and ntira 
CMtward. Bepela Federal avanlt at Gold Harbor wiOi 
taeary ilangjiter, and foroes Graot to make a wida datonr 
in order to oaptora Kiabmond through the baok door of 
Patenbnnr, Diraatobea Early to raeiat tbe Federal tnx^ 
in the Vafley and to inTsde Hairlaod. Infliota a loai €< 
10,000 men on Ocant In hi* fliU attempt to arise Feten- 
btug. Oompela Grant to ohange bis polioj trmn frontal 
avanlt to alow advanoea beblod entreDehmeDta. Bcaiata 
snooeaaFnlly tor many montba tbe Federal attempt to 
eaptore theWeldon utdSoDtliBide Bailnaya,aDd diaoon- 
certs tbe Federal plana tor anrprisiDg bia ngbt and left 
viogs, 

18S5~Faili to weaken Federal left wing by attack on Port 
Stead man ^oeparatory to retreating weatward. Com- 
pelled to abandon Pet«rBbnr|[ and Brahmond by Piokett'a 
d^Ht at Five Forks. Detained at Amelia Oonrt-Honaa 
by failure to receive expected aoppUea at that poinfc 
Barred from adranoe along tbe Danville Bailvay, mona 
toward Lynohbnig in the bope of forminga Jnnotion with 
Jobnaton in Pitti^lTania County. Loaea a laiga part e< 
bia army by oaplnre at Sailor'a Creek. Drivea Hnm- 
piiriTS' mrs» baok, bat tbe delay enaWea Sheridan to 
btook farther odvanoe by the Soathaide Railraad. On 
April 9th aarrendera hia army at Appomattox, and ra- 
tarm to Biobmond. Inaagarated pnddent of Waahing> 
ton College, Ootober 3d. 

1870— Tiaita Georgia in search ol baaltti, and la ererywhere re- 
oelved wUb an ovatitm. Death at Lazington, October 
12th. 
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ROBERT E. LEE 



SABLT UFE 



OuTEB 'Wekdxll Holmes vas once asked when 
the education of a child shoold be^n. " Two han- 
dred and fifty years before he is born," waa the reply 
of that witty and genial philosopher. Of no man who 
has played a conspicnoiiB part in Anierlean history 
can it be more jostly said that his edacation began 
two hnndred and fifty years before he first saw the 
light than of Robert Edward Lee. Xowhere else on 
oor continent preTions to tbe War of Secession had 
the cmrent of local tradition, costom, habit, thonght, 
and feeling glided on with ao little change of char- 
acter trom the date of the earliest settiement as in 
those connties of Virginia which are washed in bay 
or river by the daily flow and ebb of the ocean 
tides. Daring the long interval between 1607 and 
1861, tbe advance of this ancient area of country 
within the grooves set for it by the original English 
colonists had known bat one rade shock, the Bevo- 
lation, and even that would have left hardly a pass- 
ing trace on the social life but for the disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church, and the abolition, at 
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12 BOBBBT B. LEE 

the SD^eetion of tbe arch-democratf Jefferson, of 
the lav of primogenitare. The impresBion on the 
economic life was snwll^ still. It was only in a 
political way Uiat tbe change vas a aerioua one, 
and there, not because a new spirit of freedom 
had been created, but becaose Qte nltimate sov- 
ereignty had shifted fh>m tbe King to tlie Conunon- 
wealth. 

Lee was the offering of a society which, in spirit 
and in framework, had nndergone no radical altera- 
tion, though it had passed from monarchical to re- 
publican institntiona The Yiigiuia of 1807, the 
year of his birth, was essentially the Vii^inia of 
1707, in spiteof its larger popnlation, and its greater 
accumulation of wealth. It vaa still a conuuDnity 
of plantations remarkable for the simplest of agri- 
cnltnral systems ; t. e., the prodnctiou of a single sta- 
ple by the hands of slaves. It is true that the bollc 
of the paternal landed estate no longer descended to 
tbe eldest eon, but this subdivision made no real 
diffia<eiice in the economic life of tbe people ; an 
equal distribution of property amoi^ all the heirs 
ma«ly pot it in the poweo- of more pnwins to culti- 
vate the social habits and coetoms of their ances- 
tors. 

Many of the Virginians who reached manhood 
about the time Bob^ Lee was springing up into a ro- 
bust and handsome youth, emigrated to tbe western 
or soatbwestem states ; but those remaining t>eliind 
in the old colonial homes, pursued the life which 
their f^^ers had led befiore them for many genera- 
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fiAltLY UFI! 13 

tions. Meana of tiaiu^MXtatioii to remote poiotB 
were still bo few that the; rarely jounteyed far &om 
the abadov of their ova re^denoes and tobacco 
barns. Seaaon after sesBim and year after year, 
tbey tilled the ground; raised thoronghbied horses ; 
intermarried irith the members of neighboring fam- 
ilies, to whom they vere already allied by blood ; 
attended the sessions of their county conrt, and the 
services of their cborch; danced at the country 
balls; were present at tlie local raoes; shot par- 
tridges, wild turkeys, tad wild ducks in forest, field, 
or stream ; hunted the fox with packs of trained 
hounds ; played cards } adored a pr^ly woman ; and 
were not averse to a mint jnlep at any hour of the 
day. 

Itwaa a careless, happy, and bountiful life. Nor 
was it without its serious side, as shown by the sen- 
sitiveness to all matters of personal hpoor, by the 
deep reverence for religioii, by the respect for wom- 
anhood, and by the exalted esteem in which high 
political service was held. No alien people were 
pouring into those plantation communities to mod- 
ify the moral standards, habits, and customs of the 
inhabitants by their foreign training ; no newly en- 
riched were starting np to pervert, by a lavish and 
vulgar use of wealth, tastes that had been refined by 
the inherited social culture of generations. Et^lish 
in descent, English in the whole tone of their social 
life, as &r as CQifsistent with republican institatious, 
the people of Tidewater Virginia, during those 
years when the character of Robert Lee was form- 
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14 BOBEBT B. LEE 

log, vere Engliah in their instiDctiye aotipatby to 
novelty for mere Dovelty's sake ; in their love of 
cnstoms and habita deecending from the remote 
past ; in their passionate devcrtion to their homes 
and to tlieir state ; in their hearty reoc^itiou of the 
claims of kindred to the remotest degree ; and in the 
primitive simplicity and strength of their personal 
qoalitiee. Aboattbehearthatonesof tboee old plan- 
ti^ouB, the old-fashioned virtues of manliness, 
courage, tmth, honor, kindness, tmd tenderness 
floimshed as luxnriantly as the old-&8hioned flow- 
ers, vhose original seed p^haps bad been bronght 
from some nwior-hoose in Surrey or Essex, Norfolk 
or DevoneMi^ bloomed on the terraces of the gar- 
dens oatside. 

Sacb in ootline vas the character of the social at- 
mosphere vhich Bob«4 Lee first breathed. All 
those particular leanings which this atmosphere 
tended so strongly to create and promote, were, iu 
his instance, enhanced by bis posseeedon, in the 
highest d^ree, of every attribute which gave dis- 
tinction to tlie social life of Yiiginia at that time. 
No man in the state, for example, was of more shin- 
ing descent) or embraced in the circle of his near kin 
a larger number of fomilies of extraordinary local 
distinction and inflaence ; no man in the state was 
in his birthplace, his early years, and his marriage, 
associated with homes which enjoyed a greater repu- 
tation for generous and charming hospitality, for 
tbe highest social breeding, and for the ripest mor^ 
and inteltectual culture. 
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EARLY LIFE 16 

His earliest ancestor to estnbUah himself in 
Yiiginia, Biobard Lee, ia ttaonght to liave spmiig 
from a family tracii^ ita descent to Lancelot Lee^ 
who took a conspicooos part in the Battle of Hast- 
ings ; to Lionel Lee, who, at the head of a company 
of horaemeo, followed Bichard Ccenr-de-Lion to the 
Holy Land, and won a high reputation for intrep- 
idity at the Si^e of Acre ; and to Henry Lee, who, 
daring the glorious reign of Elizabeth, received 
from, his sovereign, as a reward for his extraoidi- 
nary services, the insignia of the Garter. Thea?e 
can now be no doabt that the emigrant beloi^ed to 
the Lees of Coton, a family of which it has been 
said that it possessed a high sodal standing,, and 
enjoyed great infloence when the immediate for- 
bears of two-thirds of the members of the present 
English peerage had not risen trom obscurity. 
Richard Lee, as his portrait, still in existence, 
shows, bore upon his person every mark and badge 
of a refined and cultured ancestry ; his &oe, as 
there pictured, in re^olarity of feature, in comeli- 
ness and strength of erpreseion, and in a o^'tain 
serene and sedate pride, recalls the noblest of those 
aristocratic countonanoes which Yaodyke has pre- 
served for posterity on his immortal canvases. Kor 
did this handsome appearance belie the power of 
bis intellect, or the winning grace of his address ; 
he was conspicuous in the contemporary life of 
Virginia for personal dignity, polished coorteey, 
firm courage, high int^^ty, keen energy, and ex- 
traordinary aptitude for practical a&irs. During 
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16 BOBEBT E. L£E 

the ooorae of bis career there, be fiUed all the posl- 
tioDB of hoDor and responaibility whieb were open 
to the moat disUngaisbed citizens ; for maaj years 
he occupied a seat in the Cotmcil, a place to which 
only mea of the greatest vealtb, ability, and recti- 
tude were raised ; and fbr a oonsiderable period 
also, be was the incumbent of the secretory^p of 
state, an ot&ce in the gift of the King. IVadition 
affirms that his loyalty remained so unshaken after 
the first Charles's death on the scaffold, that be 
made a voyage acroas the ocean in order to per- 
suade Charles 11, then at Breda, to allow him to 
eroct the royal standard in Virginia. 

The ouigranf s son, also known as Bidiard, was 
trained in the London Inns-of-Court, and returned 
to Viirginia to take the high place in the Colony's 
social and political life held by his &ther np to tbe 
time of bis death. Inheriting a valnatde estate ; 
having acquired the most thorough education in 
law which England in that age afforded ; and being 
equally remarkable for the astuteness of his Intel- 
lect and the graces of his person, the second Bich- 
ard Lee only followed in the footsteps of every 
young Yirgiuian of that day in seeking and obtain- 
ing an ofKce under tbe colonial gov^imient. For 
many years, he was a mrauber of the Council, and 
in that influential position showed so much ability 
and public spirit, as to win Governor Spotswood's 
unstinted approval. "No man in the country," 
wrote that official, who eqjoyed the best oppor- 
tunity of correctly estimating tbe merits of tbe 
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EARLY LIFE 17 

principal citizena, *'boTe a fairer repatatioD for 
exact justice, honesty, and onezceptioual loyalty." 
This Bichard left a son of the same name, who lived 
and died in London ; bat all his children retnrned 
to America, one of t^em, Philip, settling in Mary- 
land, where he became the progenitor of the promi- 
nent family of Lees who still reside in that state. 

The most distiugaished son of the second 
Bichard was Thomas I^ee, who long occapied the 
post of President of the ConncU, the third member 
of the &mily to fill in sncceasion a seat at that 
board, and who, as its chief officer, served for some 
time, after the recall of Gooch, as the Governor of 
the Colony. He was in his day perhaps the most 
prominent citizen of the entire oommnnity; cer- 
tainly not one exercised a more wefal influence on 
the course of its affiurs, or epjoyed the public 
esteem in higher degree. Not are his claims to re- 
membrance confined to the events of his own career, 
creditable to him personally, and beneficial to his 
country's interests as they were. If no honor were 
doe him for his own public services, his name would 
be lifted from obscurity by the foct that he was the 
father of Bichard Henry Lee, who, on June 10, 
1776, offered in the Continental Coi^ress the famous 
resolution declaring, *'Tbat these united colonies 
are and ought to be &<ee and independent states" ; 
of Francis Lightfoot Lee, who, with his more fiunons 
brother, Bichard Henry, signed the great Declara- 
tion ; and of Arthur Lee, who was associated with 
Franklin in tlie memorable mission to France. 
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18 BOBEBT E. LEE 

Bat Thomas Lee has still another claim to dis- 
tinctktD, irhich has an even more direct bearing on 
the subject of the present work ; — be boilt that 
stately old Vti^nia manor-bonse, "Stratford," 
where Bobert E. Lee was bom, and which happily 
has anrriTed all the vicissitudes of war and rerola- 
tion. The original residence was destroyed by fire, 
and in erecting the present mansion, Thomas Lee 
was assisted by contribntions from tlie East India 
Company and the Qneen of England, a proof of the 
considerMion he eiyoyed in the highest qoarters for 
his public services and private virtues. 

Among the brottiers of Thomas was Henry Lee, 
the grandfather of " Light-Horse Harry " Lee, 
and great-grand&ther of General Bobert E. Lee. 
"Light-Horse Hany," by his marriagewith Matilda, 
a granddaughter of Thomas Lee, acquired possession 
of " Stratford." 

It is seen from this brief account that, long before 
the Bevolation, Bobert R Lee's ancestors, from gen- 
eration to generation, had filled the highest posts in 
the Colony ; that, during all that time, tliey had 
been conspicuous for int^p^ty, ability, and zeal in 
the public service ; and that their prominence in 
this s{Aere of activity was unsurpassed by that of 
any other fomily residing in Virginia. Ifor was 
their influence wholly political. Scion of well- 
known English stock, as was the first Bichard Lee, 
and himself possessed of so many accomplishments, 
and endowed with so many personal graces, his 
family, supported by the wealth he had brought 
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over, took a high aocial position at onoe ; and thin 
position bis immediate desoendanta maintained, not 
only by their talents, virtaes, public serricee, and 
expanding estates, bat also by repeated intermar- 
riages with the Colony's most pow^ixil fomilies ; 
such as, for instance, the Corbins, Grymeses, Blaads, 
and Carteia It was doe to these wide-spread genea- 
logical ramifications that (General Lee shared the 
blood that flowed in the veins of Oeoi^ Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jeffenwn, John Manshall, and 
Peyton Bandolph. 

The Lees, conspicnons as they were in colonial 
times, rose to even greater prominence dnring the 
UerolotioiL A iame previonsly based on local 
services alone now acquired a wider scope by the 
family's association with national events. It was 
Bichard Henry Lee, kno>vn as the " American 
Cicero," &om the sorpaasing graces of his oratory, 
who, as already stated, bronght in the memorable 
resolution asserting the Colonies' freedom, and who, 
but for his wif^s dckness calling him beck to Vir- 
ginia, would probably have been appointed chair- 
man of the committee which drew up the Declara- 
tion, and as such assigned the duty of draftii^ that 
instrument. This celebrated state paper, the com- 
position of a kinsman of the Lees through intermar- 
riage with the Bandolphs, was Edgned by two mem- 
bers of the family. 

But it was in Henry Lee, &ther of the Confederate 
General, that the fiunily, in these critical and tumul- 
tnona times, had ite most distingaisbed and nsefal 
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representative. Tradition asserts that bis mother 
had been loved by the yonthfol Wa^iugton, and 
that he had even celebrated her charms in vene. 
Whether this early pasaion waa the real cause of his 
partialitrf for the son cannot nov be decided ; it is 
more probable that the feeling was aroused by the 
dashing qoalities of the handsome young officer, 
Boch as his perfect Intrepidity and his love of daring 
adventure. Eavii^ gnuloated firom Princeton Col- 
lege, where he acquired that literary skill which 
enabled him to write one of the most graphic of 
Bevolutionary memoirs, Henry Lee was about to 
embark for London, in order to b^in the study of 
law in Inns-of-Coort, when news of Concord and 
Lexington arrived. Although but nineteen years of 
age, he threw himsdf into the contest with all the 
eneigy,ardor, and enthusiasm of his nature. Baising 
a company of troopers, a branch of the service irre- 
sistibly attractive to him, owing to his skill in horse- 
manship and his passion for rapid movement, he 
placed himself at their bead, and joined Washing- 
ton in the North, where he took part in numerous 
engagements. He was also present at the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown ; and for his success 
in carrying out the hazardous enterprise of captur- 
ing I^nliiB Hook was rewarded by Congress with a 
highly laudatory medal. 

It was in the Southern Departm^it that Lee won 
his greatest reputation for boldness and celerity. 
That depiu:tment had already been made &mous by 
the reckless exploits of the partisan leaders, Marion 
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and Bmnter ; but "Light-Horae Hairy," at^ielimd 
of his legion, admitted to be the finest body of cav&b-y- 
men in the eervioe, equaled those celebrated offieers 
OQ their own groond in brav^ery and energy of move- 
ment while performing the most daugerooa feats of 
arms. So much did be at all times bom with mar> 
tial ardor that one of the most distinguished gener- 
aia aeaociated with bim in the South spoke of him 
as one "who seemed to have come out of his 
qiother' B womb a soldier. ' ' LaOayette, watching his 
conduct in tlie field, heaped compliments on his 
head with French effusion ; whilst General Oreene, a 
man not given to proftise or lightly considered 
praises, desciibed his part in one of Uiese Soathem 
campaigns as being superior in merit to tbsA taken 
by any other officer of the army. 

Emerging from the Bevolution with a brilliant rep- 
utation for skill and daring, " Light-Hoiae Harry" 
Lee, as he continued to be known long after his mil- 
itary exploits had come to an end, survived to ac- 
quire an almost equally brilliant reputation for elo- 
quence as a debater, and for wisdom In public coun- 
sel. Chosen as a member of the state oonvwtion of 
1778, he, in the following year, was elected to Con- 
gress, and later became Governor of the oommon- 
wealth. It was at the request of Congress, fdter 
Washington's death, that he delivered the address 
containing the fomons deeuription of that great man 
"as first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his conntrymen." As a member of the 
Virginia Assembly of 1798-99, Lee was one of the 
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most active and zealoas supporters of the celebrated 
resolations toncUag states' rights vh jch were passed 
by that body. "The Alien and Sedition Lavs," he 
exclaimed daring the debate, " are nnconstitntional. 
Virginia has a right to otyect Virginia is my 
country ; her will I obey, however lamentoble the 
fate to which it may subject me," a aentimeDt that 
reechoed in the heart of his son sixty-one years 
later. Equally characteristieofthatson was another 
utterance of the father. **No consideration on 
earth," he declared, " could induce me to act a part, 
however grati^ng to me, which conld be construed 
into disr^ard or foithleesness to this common- 
wealth." Nevertheless, his readiness to respond to 
a call of the national government when the public 
safety was in jeopardy was shown by his acceptance 
of the chief command of the expedition for the sup- 
pression of the Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylva- 
nia, and also by the offer of his sword in 1812 to aid 
in the repulse of the British invaders. 

Injured during a mob's attadi: on the residence of 
Mr. Hanson, the editor of the I^deralist E^iMiean 
(a paper published in Baltimore), with whom he 
happoied to be stopping at the time, I«e never re- 
covered, althoi^h he sought to restore his shattered 
health by a long sojoom in the West Indies. At 
last, in despair of any permanent improvement, he 
decided to return home ; bnt the progress of his dis- 
ease was so rapid that, during the northward voyage, 
he was forced to disembark at Cumberland Island, 
off the coast of Georgia. At this place, in an em- 
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bovNiog grove of magnolia, orange, olive, and live- 
oak, and hedged about by bosks of snb-tropict^ 
Bhrabbery, was " Dnngeuess, " the beantifiil home 
of bis old comrade-in-anuB, Oeuetal Nathanael 
Greene, now being ooonpied by (he latt^a daugh- 
ter, who received the invalid with all the tmidemeea 
whiidi wonld have been shown by her fiither, had he 
been alive. Here ooder this hospiteble roof, with 
his dying gaze directed tbroogh the open window of 
his sick-room toward the shores of that mainland, 
rising beyond the shining waters of the Sound, which 
his own exploits, many years before, had helped to 
make historic ground, Henry Lee bre^ilied his last ; 
and here in a comer of the island overshadowed by 
trees and perfumed by fiowering plants, he was 
buried. 

One of the most impressive scenes recorded in the 
life of General Robert E. Ijee was the last visit 
which he paid to the grave of his father. This 
happened daring the first year of the war, at the 
time when he was in diarge of the defenses along 
that line of coast " He went alone to the tomb," 
says the officer who accompanied him to the island, 
"and, after a few moments of silence, plucked a 
fiower, and slowly retraced his steps, leaving the 
lonely grave to the guardianship of the crumbling 
stones, and the spirit of Uie restless waves that per- 
petoally beat against the ndghboring shore." 

Such were some of the more immediate ancestors 
of Robert E. Lee on the paternal side. And these 
were only the most conspicuous representatives of 
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a vide and poverfal family oonneotion of the Bame 
name. Whether they filled seats in tlie Colonial 
Council, like the first two Bichard Lees ; or served 
as the President of that body or as Qovemor of the 
Colony, like Thomas Lee ; whether they were mem- 
bers of the national Congress, like Bichard Henry 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee ; or sat in the Cabinet, 
like Charles Lee, Attomc^-Oeneral onder Wash- 
ington ; or served in both field and civil office, 
like Henry Lee, their public careers were marked 
by a couscientions and snccessfnl performance of 
every duty imposed on t^em by their respective 
positions. 

The mother of Eobert E Lee, the second wife of 
"Light-Horse Harry,", was Ann Hill Carter, of 
Shirley. The Carters, aulike the Lees, were nnable 
to trace a distinguished lineage in England ; nor had 
they, since their traosplantation, prodnced many men 
conspicDons for talent and public service. But in 
Bobert Carter, popularly known as "King Carter" 
from the vast, area of his estates, the number of hie 
slaves, indentured servants, and dependents, and 
■ his lordly deportment, the fomily could claim one 
of ihe most remarkable of those magnates of colonial 
Yirginia, who, in the character of their possessions 
and sorroundinga, in their mann^ of life, their 
social tastes, political ambitions, and general dis- 
position of mind, closely resembled the great Eng- 
lish land-owners of that day. From this plctor- 
Gsque and commanding personality, who added to 
the inflaence of a very large fortune the power of 
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bigb official poBitaou, Bince he was, for many yean, 
President of the Coaucil, the variooB branches of 
the Garter family were descended. For generation 
after generation, they were able to retain and even to 
increase their property in spite of the size of their 
honaeholds and their boontifnl ho6pltalit>y. Several 
of the most ancient and &monB of the colonial 
homes belonged ta them, sach as "Shirley" on the 
James Biver, and "Sabin Hall" on tl^ Rappa- 
hannock. They had, in the course of tro centuries, 
intermarried with members of all the principal 
&milies, and it was only a skilfol geoealt^ist who 
conld nnravel the ebein of conaanguinity onitiug 
tbem with the Lees, Fitzhnghs, Bnrwells, Beverleya, 
Pages, Randolphs, HarriBons, and a dozen other 
strains equally prominent in the social life of colony 
and state alike. 

If the influence of a distingniabed ancestry not 
infrequently shafies the descendant's character, 
equally strong must be the influence of an mcient 
home^«ad which recalls whatever was most beanti- 
fiil, romantic, and inspiring in the social life of the 
past, or noblest and most impressive in the suc- 
cessive owners' careers. Robert Lee* s childhood and 
youth were aaaociated with perhaps the two mo^ 
interesting colonial mansions of Virginia ; namely, 
"Shirley" and "Stratford." He was bom in 1807 
at "Stratford," the home of his father in Weet- 
mOTeland Oonnty, that county which bad given 
birth to Washington, Bichard Henry Lee, "Li^t- 
Horse Harry " Ijee, and James Monroe ; while in 
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the adjacent King George, James Madison had first 
Been the light. There exists novhere else in the 
United States so small an area of coontr; which has 
been so fertile in the production of celebrated men. 

The old manor-house of "Stratford," a typical 
colonial residence of the highest class, vaa bnilt 
with a solidity that seemed to assnre its descending 
to the eldest son under the law of primogeniture for 
many generations. The partitions up to the height 
of the second story stood two and a half feet in 
thickness, and beyond that, two feet Within these 
ample walls seventeen rooms were embraced, a num- 
ber designed more for the gratification of hospitable 
tastes than for the needs of a large fiimily. In ad- 
dition, there was a spacious enb? hall. From the 
roof, was plainly visible the broad expanse of the 
Potomac, reaching far up into the land ; while 
across the stream rose tjie hazy and wooded shores 
of Maryland. Plantations of o^, cedar, and maple 
surrounded the house. 

' ' Stratford ' ' was one of the colonial homes which 
appealed so IrreaiBtibly to Thackeray's im^nation 
during his visit to Vij^ia, and which led him to 
say that the history of Queen Anne's age could 
be more sympathetically and intelligently written 
nnder such a roof tree, with its crowding memories 
of the past, than under that of an English manor- 
house, even though of equal antiquity. It was just 
such a home as inspired The Ftr^nnians,— just such 
a home, indeed, as he makes Esmond reside in after 
crossing the sea. 
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Three generations of Lees had oocnpied "Strat- 
ford " before the l>irtli of the £unUy's most cele- 
brated memlier. It vas as if Robert Lee had come 
into the vorld in eome old Shropshire maoor-house 
There his forbears had first seen the light, lived, 
and died, one after another, daring a long period 
of time. The room There he first droT breath Tas 
the one in which Richard Henry and Francis Light- 
foot liDe, tiie Revolntionary patriots, had been bom ; 
and as he began to note sorrooDding objects, be 
observed on every wall portraits of fiunooa states- 
men and soldiers of his OTn blood ; in every apart- 
ment, famitare invested with the charm of remote 
colonial associations; on every sideboard, silver 
plate and china of the Ulce age ; and on every 
bookshelf^ English classics transmitted fi-om the 
same distant times. All these varied objects spoke 
to his childish mind with eqaal vividness of the 
long descent of his family, and of its disdngaished 
connection with the history of England, Virginia, 
and the United States ; nor was tlie impression de- 
rived fiwm the use of his own eyes the less deep 
becanse, with characteristic exaggeration, the old 
negro servants were, for his amusement and in- 
struction, in the habit of descanting on the great- 
ness of his family's past 

At an early age, Robert accompanied his parents 
to Alexandria, whither they removed to obtain for 
their children educational advantages not afforded 
in the conntry at that day. Bnt there are many 
evidences that the boy, as he grew older, spent some 
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of his time each year at " Stratford.*' l^ere BtiU 
lingered in Westmoreland the babits and oaatoma 
vhich tlie gentry liad inherited from tlieir Engliah 
forefotliers. General Lee, in later life, vas fond of 
describing the u?dor vith which, as a yonth, he en- 
gaged in open air sports : how he passed many 
hoars in tiie chase, not in&eqnently on foot, and yet 
withoat &tigne, as be bad become so inared to every 
form of rough exertion ; how he acquired skill iu 
horsemanship, which stood him in such stead as a 
soldier, by constant exercise on hoiseback onmind- 
fut of the weather ; and bow be caltivated an eye for 
topography by exploring field, wood, and stream. 
Doubtless, by tbese early diversiona, he increased 
that natural vigor of constitntion which enabled 
him, iu the vicissitudes of his military career, to 
bear so many hardships, and to endure so many pri- 
vations withoQt apparent detriment to his bealtb. 

After the seizure of " Arlington " by the Fedraal 
government, and the conversion of its park into a 
national cemetery, — an act which would make it un- 
tenable as a private residence even if Mrs. Lee 
should recover posseesiou of the property, — the Gen- 
eral's mind turned fondly toward his birthplace, as 
a possible home for his ^nily. " 'Stratford,* *' he 
wrote, in 1861, to a daughter who had recently 
been visiting the spot, " is endeared to me 
by many recoUectious, and it has always been the 
desire of my life to purchase it. And now that we 
have no other home, and the one we so loved has 
been forever desecrated, that desire is stronger with 
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Dte tbao ever. The herse-chefltnats yoa meDtion In 
the garden were planted by my motber. Yon do 
not mention the spring, one of the objects of my ear- 
liest recollections. Hov my heart goes back to 
those early days I" And a few weeks afterward, 
he wrote to his wife in the same strain : "In the 
absence of a home, I wish I could parehase ' Strat- 
ford.' That is the only other place I oonld go to, 
now accessible to as, that wonld inspire na with feel- 
ings of pleasure and local love." 

Robert seems to have accompanied his mother 
whenever she visited h^ former home. There 
the various objects on the walls and about the 
qoaint apartments recalled the history of her family 
as vividly as the like at "Stratford " recalled the 
history of his Mher's. "Shirley" was perhaps 
even richer in ancestral memorials than the old 
mansion on the Potomac, whetiier coucdstiug of pic- 
tures, fomitnre, china, plate, or books. Among 
these pictures was to be observed the porb-ait, not 
only of "King Carter," bat fklso of Alexander 
Spotswood, the great-grandfather of Bobert*s 
mother, that accomplished governor who had fought 
at Blenheim under Marlborough's eye, and bad led 
the Knights of the Gtolden Horse-Shoe to the crest of 
the Bine !ffldge to look down on the beautiful valley 
of the Shenandoah, then a verdant paradise for elk 
and bison. Throngh Spotswood, General Lee was a 
direct descendant of Bobert Brace. The greet age 
of "Shirley," as well as the variety and unique 
character of its contents, all served to remind the 
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boy at that snsoeptible stage of his life of the dis* 
tiuguiahed part which his mother's family bad 
played la Yii^iiiia's past All liie Influencea of the 
spot, like those of "Stratford," tended to increaae 
his love of that free and active existence which had 
so long been led by tbe country gentry of his native 
state. Here were presented the same opportunities 
for the enjoyment of field sports; such as, porsuing 
the hare, deer, or fox ; shooting partrid^^ in tiie 
stabble, or duck and geese on the river ; fishing in 
the creeks ; rowing, walking and riding on horse- 
back. 

These early associations fostered in General Lee 
a thorough sympathy with all those feelings, habits, 
customs, and points of view that characterized the 
country gentleman of Virginia before the destruc- 
tion of the old order. He himself was a perfect rep- 
resentative of the very noblest type of that extinct 
race of men, — a race simple and wholesome in tastes, 
dignified in bearing, courteous and hearty in man- 
ner, bat proud and sensitive in spirit, and instinc- 
tively resentful of all unwarranted interference with 
their rights. He retained to the last his skill in 
horsemanship, his love of animals, his interest in 
trees and plants, bis discriminating eye for land- 
scapes, and his sound judgment in detecting the lay 
of ground, which served him so well in the course of 
his defensive campaigns. In a letter to one of his 
sons, he wrote that it did him "good to go to the 
' White House,' " the home of General W. H. F. 
Lee on the Pamnukey, " aad see the mules walking 
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toouct and the corn growing." And daring tlie 
brief interral between his surrender at Appomattox 
and his acceptance of the presideDt^ (tf Waahington 
College, this longing to eecspe to the quiet and se- 
claded occupations of coantiy life breaks oat again 
and again in his correspondence. '* If I only had a 
little fonn 1 " he repeats almost pathetically. 
Amidst the pressing cares and responsibilities of 
his collegiate position, he still hoped that his life 
would end as it had b^au ander the roof of his 
own cooutry home, surroonded by all those otrjects 
and scenes that endeared sach a spot to the hearts of 
the old Yirginians. In liis last years at Lexington, 
he was often seen, daring his afiernooa rides in the 
vicinity of the town, conversing with fkrmeis at 
work in the fields abont the growing crops and 
the proe{)ecA of a bonntifal season. 

Another characteristic of the old Yii^nia life was 
planted deeply in his natm% by these early associa- 
tions, a characteristio which, as we shall see, lately 
influenced his conduct at the moat critical hoar of 
his career : — no man felt a wanner interest in hia 
relative^ wel&re ; no man recognized with more 
generous kindness all the claims of kinship, however 
remote. The reader of his correspondence is struck 
with the great number of persouB wh<mi he referred 
to as "cousin." Ko one in Virginia had more 
cousins tjian he, and no one cherished more sympa- 
thetically the tie of blood which bound him to this 
large circla 

It a deep love of all that was typical of the finer 
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aspects of life in his natiTe state vas first instilled 
into liis mind and heart by the infloences abont him 
in his ohildhood and yontb, that love^ if it veie pos- 
sible, was made deeper yet by his marriage and by 
his long asBodatioD with that noble home which still 
looks down &om the heights of Arlington. As the 
BOD of his fitther and mother, he shared In all that 
was most distinguished in the family history of the 
Old Dominion. If anything could have added 
further social prestige to a name already identified 
with such brilliant acbleremeDts in peaee and war, 
it woold have been a connection with the &mily 
who were the nearest representatives ofWashing- 
ton. Maty Custis, General Lee's wife, was the 
daughter of Q. W. P. Cnstis, and Martha Washing- 
ton's great-granddaughter by her first marriage. 
Her grandmother was Eleanor Calvert, of Lord 
Baltimore's family, and a descendant of the Lees 
of Ditdiley, England. Mary Custis was her parents' 
only surviving child, and heiress to a large estate, 
including, among other valuable properties, the 
"White House," on the Pamunkey, where Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Cnstis passed the first days of their 
married life. "Arlington," where she ^as bom, 
and where aiU her early yeara were spent, was 
adorned with numerous portraits and eouttuned 
many relics brought from Mount Yemon, — ^portraits 
and rdics fi>rever associated with Washington's 
&me and with the great events of the Bevolution. 
The residence was bnilt after a classical model, with 
large Doric columns in front supporting the weight 
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of theprc{jectiiigroof. Prom its maasiTe and stately 
portico, the epectator could see at a distance a vide 
expanse of the Potomac and the city of Waahiugtoii, 
featuies and scenes recalling so much that vaa 
glorions or aacred in tlie career of " the Father of 
his Coontry." Beyond was a background of hills 
and forests. The house was embosomed in noble 
groups of trees, except where the lawn sloped gently 
to tlie fertile low-groonds along the river. 

"Arlington" was General Lee's home down to 
the b^^inning of the war ; here, with his &mily, he 
spent his time when he was stationed at Washing- 
ton or was off military dnty in the West. During 
this long interval, with the exception of the last 
two yews, Mr. Cnstis was alive, and " Arlington" 
was tlie scene of the most refined and lavish enter- 
tainment The high position of the Gnstis iamily 
as one of the oldest and wealthiest in the stete, con- 
nected by marriage with Washington, and united 
by ties of kinship with all the prominent families 
of both Virginia and Maryland, threw around the 
spot an extraordinary social distinction. There sur- 
vived in nndiminished grace and beanty that social 
spirit, which, in early times, had given an unsur- 
passed charm to " Stratford " and " Shirley." 
" Arlington's " nearness to Washington enabled its 
hospitable owner to receive, not only the most 
eminent citizens of the United States, but also 
famous foreigners visiting thecapital. Friends and 
relatives were always stopping in the house. After 
Mr. Custis's death. Colonel Lee, as executor, assumed 
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ttie managemeiit of the estate, and in this capacity 
showed the same delight in country pnrsaits and 
dlyerslons that had always distingnished him. He 
did not diagnlae the keen pang which he felt in 
leaving (his beantifnl home when the war b^an. 
At its close, " ArlingtOD " was hu^y recognizable 
as tlie.Bame spot. The shell of the house alooe 
stood in its origiual stateliness, and its precious 
contents, so intimately associated with the feme of 
Washington, had been dispersed. The ^reading 
groree bad been cut down for fire-wood $ while the 
graves of Federal soldiers, in silent rank upon 
rank, broke the sloping sorfeoe of Uie former vex- 
dant lawns. 
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FIBST UlUTABY EZFEBIENOE 

The perfect sobriety distiiigniBhing G«DeraI Lee 
tbrooghont life was a conspicnooB tmt of his diar- 
acter even in early boyhood ; then he vas grave 
^d sedate. His eleventh year had not been passed 
when his Either wrote of him, " Bobert was always 
good." Young as he was, he was the stay of his 
invalid mother. "H"in brothers were now absent, one 
as a student at Harvard College ; another as a mid- 
shipman in the Navy ; while his father was still 
searching for health in the West Indies. Bobert 
alone remained at home to watch over a parent who 
was so infirm as to require constant attention and 



The influence of Mrs. Lee, a very intelligent and 
highly-gifted woman, upon the development of her 
son's character was deep and lasting. She taught 
him to practice constant self-denial, and sowed In 
his heart the seed of that faith in the beneficence of 
a Higher Power which afforded him through all the 
vicissitudeB of his career the most unwavering com- 
fort and support. She impressed upon him too the 
duty of sustaining with an untarnished honor the 
distingniBhed name which he had inherited. Dur- 
ing her last years, he acted the part of both son and 
dan^tO' to her : bought all the household supplies ; 
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Baperintended in peison the hoosekeeping ; and 
saw that her horses were not neglected. One who 
knew him at this period of hia life recorded that 
" discarding Bdioolboy frolics, he would harry 
home from his stodiee to see Oiat his mother had 
her daily drire ; and might be seen carrying her to 
her carriage, affectionately arranging her coBhions, 
and earnestly endeavoring to entertain her, and 
gravely asserting that, nnleas she was eheerfnl, she 
would derive no benefit from her airing. In her 
last illness, he mixed every dose of medicine she 
took, and he nursed her night and day. He never 
left her but for a short tima" 

So thonghtfol a boy was certtun to prove an ex- 
emplary student Mr. Halliwell, one of his earliest 
instructors in Alexandria, said that Bobert Lee 
" was never behindhand in his studies ; never failed 
in a single recitation ; was perfectly observant of 
the rules and regulations of the ingtitation ; was 
gentlemanly, unobtrusive, and respectful in his de- 
portment to teachers and his fellow students," and 
that he imparted ' ' a finish and neatness as he pro- 
ceeded to everything he undertook." ** One of the 
branches of mathematics he studied with me," re- 
marks bis old insfarnctor, "was conic sections, in 
which some of the diagrams are very complicated. 
He drew the diagram on a slate ; and although he 
well knew the one he was drawing would have to 
be removed to make room for another, he drew 
each one with as much accaraoy and finish, loitering 
and all, as if it were to be engraved and printed." 
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These early traits as revealed in his relations 
with his mother and schoolmastOT, — the eager yet 
patient tenderness toward the one, the almost ex- 
cessive care in performing the tasks aH, by the 
other, — were characteristic of General Lee at every 
stage of his life. Of no one was it ever tmer than 
of him that "l^e child ifiCEtther of tiieman." Bnt 
this Bwedateas <^ nature, this dispositiDn to be obe- 
dient to jnst anthority, was no indication of feminine 
weakness and softness, as was proven by tiie desire 
which he felt and expressed even in bis boyhood to 
adopt the professioti of arms. The selection of this 
callitig was made by himself alona Having com- 
pleted his conrse with Mr. Halliwell, whose profi- 
ciency in mathematics had recommended him par* 
ticalarly to a youth aspiring to military honors, 
Bobert Lee was introduced to President Jackson at 
the White House by Mrs. Lewis, the fiunons Nellie 
Costis of Mount Yemon, and the fovorite of Washing- 
ton, who was anxious to assist him in procuring an 
apitointment to the Military Academy at West 
Point The old hero, ev^ responsive to the claims 
of those whose names were associated with the mar- 
tial glory of his conntry, and greatly pleased with 
the handsome appearuice, manly bearing, and' 
modest yet self-possessed manners of the yonthful 
applicant, promptly acceded to the request To 
that bent bat eagle-eyed old man, the boy was no 
donbt of eztraordioaiy interest as the son of an 
ofBcer whose principal fiiune had been won in scenes 
oiosely identified with Jackson's early life. He 
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himself stil] bore on his persou the scar of the 
voond inflicted by the sword of a bmtal British 
trooper during th^t partisan warfare in which 
" Light-Horse Harry " bad taken so bold and active 
a part Lee's exploits were still recoimted along 
witb Snmter's and Marion's at every hearth in 
that Soathem country which Jackson knew so 
well. 

At West Point Academy, whidi he entered in 
his eighteenth year, Bobert E. Lee was distinguished 
for the some correct behavior which had marked 
the whole of his previous life. During his entire 
course, extending over four years, his record was 
not blemished by a single d^nerit, evidence that, 
during all this time, he was guiltless of a angle 
breach of the r^;nlatioD8, and in not a single in- 
stance had been neglectfol of duty. That he did 
not forfeit the good-will of his fellows by his 
superiority to youth's usual inflrmities was proven 
by bis advancement to the position of corps-adju- 
tant, — an ofdce always filled by a cadet of coiq- 
manding influence among his associates. His grad- 
uation near the head of his dass disclosed that bis 
intellectual power was folly in proportion to his 
moral excellence. He was at once appointed to the 
engineer corps,^-composed of the first honor men 
of each graduating class, and in time of peace 
charged with the care of the fortifications erected 
for coast defense, or of forts to protect strat^c 
points situated in the interior. Members were also 
frequently detailed to ran state boundary lines, ot 
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to saperinteltd the deu-uioe of the la^^ Btieams 
when obstimcted by Bhlitiog sands or the accnmnla- 
tion of debris. 

While still a cadet at West Point, Bobert Lee 
became engaged to Miss Cnstis, whom be had known 
and lov«d from boyhood ; but tlieir marriage, Thioh 
was oelebrat«d at " Arlington " with all the EestiTi- 
ties of the traditional Virginian wedding, did not 
take place nntil the second year after his gradua- 
tion. At this period, he was tbe embodiment of mas- 
culine Tiger and comeliness. One who saw him a 
few years before the happy event occurred has 
recorded her impression of his personal appear- 
ance: "The first time I remember being struck 
with his manly beant? and attractiveaess of manner 
was when he returned home after his first two y«irs 
at West Point. He was dressed in his cadet uni- 
form of West Point gray, with white bullet bnttons, 
and every one was filled with admiration of his 
fine appearance and lovely manners. I think be 
was about nineteen. During one of my visits to 
Arlington after my marriage, we were all seated 
around the table at ni^t, Bobert reading. I looked 
up, and my eye fell on his C»ce in jterfect repose, 
and the thought at onoe passed through my mind, 
'You c^tainly look more like a great man than 
any one I have ever seen.' The same idea pre- 
sented itself to me as I looked at him in C^ist 
Ghnrch, Alexandria, during the same visit." 

Lee, after his graduation, was stationed at Fort- 
ress Monroe, the oldest of all the national coast 
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defetwes. It seems appropriate that his first asB^- 
ment to active dnty shoald have been in his native 
state, where his military career was to end. It is 
also a coincidence that his first year of service in 
the army of the United States shonld have been 
marked indirectly by an extraordinary incident 
similar in import to the one occurring in bis last. 
It vas daring his stay at Old Point Comfort that 
tho frightful massacre in Southampton County, 
neu* by, took place ; — a massacre in which sixty 
vhite persons, inolnding infants iu arms, perished 
at the hands of the negro ianatio, Na£ Tomer, aod 
bis fellow conspirators. Lee was not detached to 
aasi^ Colonel Worth iu the suppression of the in- 
surrection, bnt the terms of the letter which he 
wrote Mrs. Cnstis at the time show that ita actnal 
horrors, and what it portended, made a profonod 
impression upon his mind. When nearly thirty 
years later he was ordered by the government to 
captnre John Brown and his band of raiders, he 
was able, by his personal knowledge of the Tomer 
nprisii^, to comprehend what the consequences of 
anch an invasion would be, shonld Brown succeed 
in arousing the slaves against their masters. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war witti Mexico, 
Lee was engaged in performing the various duties 
incident to his branch of the service. He assisted 
in surveying and fixing definitely the boundary lines 
of Michigan and Ohio ; in devising and snperintend- 
ing the erection of a system of dykes, by which the 
Mississippi, diverted from its old bed opposite St 
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Loois, iras thrown back penuaiwDtly into its orig- 
inal chaDoel ; and finally, in struigtheiiiiig the 
defenses of Fort Hamilton near New York. These 
different tasks vere nsefol in perfecting his knowl- 
edge of the engineering art, and they also, by widen- 
ing bis information regarding his owa conntry, gave 
him an opportunity accurately to estimate the com- 
parative military reeoarces of the Northern and 
Southern states. 

Bat Qeneral Lee's first practical ezperienoe of 
actn^ fighting was to be acquired in a conflict 
vhich, though narrow in its field of operation, and 
less remarkable for the skill of those participating 
in it, than the War of Secession, was yet to consti- 
tate a mofA usefnl school for testing the capacdty of 
officers, and also for increasing their military effi- 
ciency. The whole of Lee's after career was to turn 
upon the distingoished part which he played in the 
Mexican War, for it vaa the repntation won by him 
there that gave him ao commanding a position 
at the opening of the War of Secession. It is not 
in place here to dwell upon the cansee of the conflict 
with Mexico. An account of Lee's share in it is 
concerned only with its military aspects. After 
hostilities were declared, a definite plan of attack 
was concerted. It was really three plans in one : a 
large foroe was to be led by way of Matamoras on 
the Bio Qrande into the very heart of Mexico ; a 
aeoond was to invade New Mexico and Oalifomia ; 
while a third was to descend upon the Northern 
Provinoes. These three expeditions were to b» 
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under the oonunond of CtoneralB Taylor, Keamqr, 
and Wool respectively. 

Lee was at fiist assigned to Wool's army, which, 
at a later date, was meiged into Taylor's. As a 
captain of engineeis, it was liia daty, in cooperation 
with other members of his corps, to examine the 
ground on which it was proposed to establish a line 
of battle ; to choose the positions where the artillery 
could be handled to the greatest advantage ; and to 
make reconnaissances in order to secnie accorate 
information for the gnidance of the Commander-in- 
Chief in advancing or retreating. It was also the 
daty of the engineer corps to draft maps of the 
country through which the army was marching ; to 
plan and overlook the erection of bridges for fecili- 
tating «Qd hastening the progress of the troops ; and 
to lead the way in the directions previonsly recon- 
noitred. Upon the prompt and capable perform- 
ance of these varioos tasks depended the Bucoess of 
the larger military operations. 

It was admitt«d at the time that no member of 
his branch of the serrice exhibited greater skill, 
sounder jndgment, or more untiring energy in carry- 
ing ODt what was reqnired of his corps than Cap- 
tain Lee. It was in reconnaissance that he won his 
highest distinction. An incident which occurred 
doring the time that he was mtder General Wool 
Ulnstrates the coorage and coolness displayed by 
him in dai^roos sitnations while thns ei^aged. 
B'ews was brought to Wool that Santa Anna, at the 
bead of a force gi-eatly supmor to hia own, had 
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secretly raossed the monntains, and pitched his 
camp not more than twenty milee airay, with the 
intention of making a rapid, aoA it was hoped, itu- 
expeeted, advmice on the AJneriean anoy. It was 
of the first importuice to discover wb^lier the re- 
port was correct, and the task of finding ttiis oat, 
being full of risk, coold be assigned only to an offi- 
cer combining in liiniaeLf great promptness, energy, 
and pmdence. 

Captain Lee was chosen and an escort of cavalry 
was ordered to meet him at a point sttoated outside 
of the pii^et line. Owii^ to some mistake, the 
proposed escort &iled to appear at the appointed 
honr, and Ijee, wishing to lose no time, accompa- 
nied by a single goide — a Mexican whose l<^alty 
was assnred only by fear of hia companion's pistol — 
proceeded npon his hazardous enterprise. At the 
end of a ride of many miles, he oteerved a track, 
deeply iMented with mule^ hoof-prints and the 
rula of wagon tires, leading straight toward the spot 
where it had been reported that the Mexican army 
had posted itself. Thinking tbat these might be 
traces of a recent reconnoitring party, Lee deter- 
mined to push on boldly in the hope of obtaining 
more definite iufbrmation. Night soon falling, he 
saw throng^ the darkness what looked like a suc- 
cession of camp-fires boming npon the flank of a 
low hill. Still unsatisfied, he rode on until he was 
near enough to detect what he took to be the tents 
of the enemy gleaming in the half light of the rising 
moon. Going still neater to ascertain, if possibly 
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the size of the hostile force, he was much iiHttm- 

ished to disoorer that vhat he had, in the obscority, 
imagined to be tents was a large flock of sheep, and 
what he had snppoaed to be an anny was a btmd of 
vaqueroa having in charge a great number of wagons, 
mules, and cattle. Qaeetioniog them, he was told 
that Santa Aima had not yet crossed the mountains ; 
and with ttiis important infonnatjon, he at once re- 
traced his steps to the American headqnarteis. Al- 
though lie had already ridden without an interval 
of rest a distance of forty miles, at the end of three 
hours, he returned with a large force of cavalry, 
and succeeded in ascertaining the exact position of 
the Mexican troops. 

Amongst the seasoned officers withdrawn by Scott 
from Taylor's army to take part in the expedition 
against tiie city of Mexico by way of Vera Cruz was 
Captain Lee. He was at once assigned to the com- 
manding general's personal etaft Thus b^an an 
association wliich led Scott to form what, previous 
to the War of Secession, appeared to be an almost 
extravagant estimate of Lee's military talents. The 
foundation of this exalted opinion was laid by the 
extraordinary skill and enei^ which the young 
Oaptaln of Engineers displayed in the course of the 
siege of Vera Cruz. That city was protected by the 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa, after the Heights of 
Quebec, the strongest fortification then standing on 
the Ntnlli American continent, without the reduc- 
tion of vhidi, no hope of capturing t^e town could 
be entertained. Iliis fortress, armed with four 
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hondrod gmis, wbb garrisoDed by five thousand 
veterans. 

Early in March, 1847, Scott landed an army of 
twelve thousand men, and in a few day% had sac- 
ce«ded in drawing a cordon around the city. At 
the end of two weeks, the batteries erected by Cap- 
tain Lee and Uie other members of the Engineer 
Corps were ready to b^u tlw bombardment 
When this opened, Smith Lee, an officer in the 
navy, was spring one of the gans which his brother 
had put in place, and which was very much exposed 
to the hostile Are. The whole battery was under the 
direct command of Captain Lee, and fhrni one of his 
letters, we obtain a glimpse of what occurred tltere 
daring the si^ne, and as to how he felt : " TSo mat- 
tw where I turned," said h^ " my eyes rested on 
Smith, aod I stood by his gun when I was not wanted 
elsewhere. Oh 1 1 felt awfully, and I am at a loss as 
to wtLat I should liave done bad he been cut down 
before me. I thanked Ood that he was saved. He 
preserved his tisaal cheerfulness, and I could see 
his white teeth through all the smoke and din of the 
fire. I had placed three 32- and three 6S-ponnd 
guos in position. Their fire was terrific and the 
shells thrown from our battery were constant and 
regular dischargee, so beantifhl in their flight and so 
destructive in their Ml. It was awfuL My bsait 
bled for the inhabitants. The soldiers I did not so 
mncb care for, bat it was terrible to think of the 
women and children." 

After the surrender of Vera Croz, which Scott, 
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in his official retort of the operatiotis, attriboted 
largely to the engiueering skill of Captain Zjee, 
the Americaa army, making tiiat town their base 
of conunnnication and snpply, began their marc^ 
Dpon the City of Mexico. In order to reach the 
capital, it vas found necessary for the troops to 
cross a high range of mountains having a number of 
secondary ranges thrown ont on both its eastern and 
wetiem slopes. At Cerro Gordo, the first pass, 
Banta Anna had posted in what seemed an impr^- 
nable position a force of thirteen thousand men and 
forty-two pieces of artillery. The right of his line, 
which rested on a great rock rising perpendicularly 
from the cafion of a deep stream, was unassailable 
even by means of scaling ladders, while the left, also 
resting on a precipitous ravine, was equally pro- 
tected from attack. An aulnence towering above 
the main entrance to the pass was crowned with 
formidable batteriea The road fix>m tiie plains 
reached this ^trance by a series of zigzags foUov- 
ing the turnings of a great ridge that gradually sank 
toward the sea nntil it melted away in the low- 
lands. Belying upon the extraordinary natural 
strength of his position, Santa Anna made no at- 
tempt to bar the advance of the American army 
as it slowly ascended Qob outlying eminence, but 
wisely reserved his troops fbr the moment when 
the assault should b^n on the entrenchments in the 
pass. Before arriving at that point, Scott, recogniz- 
ing the doubtful issue of a frontal attack, halted his 
men nntil reconnoitring parties had been sent to 
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find out whdiier the pomtion ooold not be torned by 
a movement from behind. It was here that Captain 
Lee shoved to an extraordinary degree that capacity 
for aBcertoiniog with the eye the character of 
groood which had first been coltiTated in him as a 
boy roaming about Virginian plantations. At the 
head of a band of pioneers, he, with great difficulty, 
made his way over the mountains to the enemy's 
rear, and then retoming, reported the discovery of 
a line of approach which had escaped the Mexicans' 
notice. 
M On the following day, Captain Lee in p^wn led 
UTwiggs's division to the foot of a hill standing not 
jfmr in firont of the fortified creet of Cerro Qorda 
J The Mexican troops having been driven pell-mell 
from their position on this hill, the captors spent 
&e whole of the sncceeding night in placing on its 
top batteries with which to bombard the entruich- 
ments on the heights beyond. When theae battles 
opened fire at sunrise next day, Captain Lee, with 
BU^'a brigade, started to make his way at their head 
along the mountain path which he had discovered 
in hia recopnaisaance ; his object was to plant the 
command athwart the Jalapa Bead, the main high- 
way running westward to the City of Mexico, and 
the principal line of the enemy' s retreat in case of a 
disaster at Cerro Gordo. The movement was some- 
what d^yed by the necessity of catting out a road 
for the passage of the artillery. While this was in 
progress, a storming party under the cover of the 
American batteries made a bold and determined 
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msh against the Heighte of Cerro Qovdo. The Mex- 
ican troopa atationed there, hard pressed in front, 
and obserriog the movement to cot them off in the 
rear, soon abandoned their position, and retreated 
in such baste that their cannon, ammunition, and 
the greater proportion of their small arms fell into 
the Amerieaoa' hands. 

That the eueigy and reaoorcefolness of Captain Lee 
had played a most important part in deciding the 
Issue of the battle was fully acknowledged in his com- 
manding officers' reports. General Twiggs stated 
that he had adopted all the young engineer's sugges- 
tions as to the advance against the hill in front of 
Cerro Gordo " with absolute confidence," and that 
hia " gallantry and good conduct were deserving 
of thehighestpraise." Biley was equally eulogistic 
of the intrepidity shown by Oapt^n Lee when the 
brigade, in moving forward under his goidwioe, was 
exposed to a heavy Mexican fire in the Qaxik. 
These enoomioms received the warm endorsement of 
General Soott 

After debouching fh>m the Pass of Oeiro Gordo, 
the Ammcan army advanced so slowly toward the 
(My of Mexico that it was not until August when 
the top of the great chain of the Cordilleras was 
seached. The approaches to the capital from the 
east had been so strot^ly ftirtified that they were 
judged to be impi^nable. The southern ap- 
proaches were through a oomitry more open, and 
more difficult for the enemy to defend ; it was, 
therefore, decided to repeat Uie manceovre of Cerro 
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Gordo on a £eu- more imposiDg scale by an unex- 
pected movement toward the sootb ; and from that 
point of Uie compass to make an assault ou the 
city. 

The obBtmctions to be snrmonnted were foond to 
be greater than had been anticipated. Six milea 
from tbe capital, the enemy had planted batteries 
and stationed a large force at a point known as the 
Hacienda of San Antonio, which commanded the 
dngle road leading to the city from the south. At 
first, it seemed impracticable to torn this position, 
as the highway was bounded on one side by Lake 
Chaloo and a deep morass, and, on the otti^, by ttie 
Pedrigal, a wild and abandoned tract covered with 
what was originally a stream of boiling scoriee, 
which, in coolii^ into volcanic rock, had been com- 
pressed and contorted into myriads of rough shapes 
and sharp points. Apparently, the only way to 
cross this belt was by leaping from rock to rock, 
with a constant risk of implement in case of a ^se 
step; and yet, onlesB tbe distance sboold be traversed 
by troops, the Kwienda most i^emain impr^^ble. 
Captain Lee volunteered to explore its intricacies 
in the hope that a carefol survey would reveal the 
existence of a path. Aft«r a &tiguing seardi, he at 
last fonnd one barely wide enough to accommodate 
the passage of a snre-footed mule, which led into 
the great highway forming the approach to the 
capital from the aoutliwest. As this highway 
entered the sonthem road, it would afford a means 
of tnrmng the position at Sau Antonio, if the 
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American troops and gans Bhoiild be sent tbroogh 
&e Pedrigal. Bteps vere at once taken to widen 
the mnle track. When tlie task was completed, 
Pillow's and Worth's divisions, with Magmder's 
batteries, advanced ; bnt on reaching the sonth- 
we^em highway, it was found that a foroe of six 
thousand Mexicans had taken possession of a hill 
overlooking the road in (nrder to prevent an in- 
vasion from that direction. This position conld 
be attacked only in front over very rough ground. 
By croBBing an angle of the Pedrigal, the Americana 
succeeded in seizing the village of Contreras, and 
held it in spite of a succession of assaults by a force 
of Mexican cavalry and infontry. 

When night fell, the situation of the Americiui 
troops was foil of danger. The remainder of the 
army was still stationed many miles away. Either 
Pillow Euid Worth would have to retreat nnder 
cover of darkness over the Pedrigal in order to 
rejoin their comrades, or those comrades would 
have to march over the Pedrigal by break of 
day to reinforce the position at Contreras. The 
retirement from the last-named point meant in all 
probability the loss of all the guns, as their trans- 
portation along that narrow, hazardous and newly- 
made road, even in the daytime, was full of per- 
plexity'. A violent tropical storm now arose, which, 
by increasing the darkness and flooding the ground, 
rendered a return of the artillery and a lai^e body 
of troops impracticable. A council of war was 
held, and it was decided that an advance should be 
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made before daybreak with the object of taming the 
flank of the Mezicana posted on the hill and com- 
manding the road to the aouthwest. This was con- 
sidered to be the more imperatiTe as newB had 
arrived that large bodies of Hresli troops w«« harry- 
ing ap to the enemy's support in anticipation of a 
renewal of the battle in the morning. It was of the 
highest importance, however, that the Commaoder- 
in-Chief skonld be informed of the intended move- 
ment, and this could be done only by a message sent 
over the Pedrigal, which, at this time, was made 
more difflcnlt than ever of traversal by the intense 
darkness, the heavy Ml of rain, and the slipperinesB 
of the rocky path. 

Captain Lee, who had ad vised the flank movement, 
volunteered to carry the message. It was necessary 
that he should start upon his perilous journey at 
once, as he most return by the same path b^re 
morning in order to report to Worth and Pillow 
Scott's plan of cooperation. When Lee set oat, the 
rain was still falling in torreuta, and the blaek pall 
of enveloping darkness was relieved only by the 
flashes of the tropical lightning. These flashes, and 
the high wind and flood of rain dashing against his 
face, were his sole gnides. UnacaHnpuiied by an 
escort, and unattended by ev^ an orderly, he 
made his way across that intricate and desolate 
track of volcanic rock. In addition to the natoial 
obstmotions in his i>ath, there was great danger that 
he might, at any moment, Ml into the hands of the 
roving Mexican bands observed at a distaooe in tlie 
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fastnesses of tlie rock when the American troops 
had passed over. From this peril, he was saved 
probably only by the night's wildness discouraging 
all commanication between the two wings of the 
enemy's army. Eeachii^ Scott's headquarters in 
safety, ailer traversing a distance of five miles, Cap- 
tain Lee delivered his message, and with a report of 
the Commander's plan, he returned to Contreras. 
Bcott afterward prononuced this double passage of 
the Pedrigal " to be the greatest feat of physical 
and moral courage performed by any individual in 
my knowledge pending the campaign." 

As soon as Lee arrived at Conta-CTas, the troops 
under the guidance of the eagineets advanced, and 
before daybreak, had established themselves at a 
spot five hundred yards in the rear of the Mexican 
eutreuchments. At dawn, these entrenchments 
were carried at the point of the bayonet ; the enemy 
fell back in confusion to Chnrubusco, which forced 
their comrades stationed at the Hacienda on the 
southern road to evacuate that position, as they 
were now threatened with an attack from behind. 

At the battle of Chumbusco, soon following, 
Lee rendered valuable services of several kinds. A 
central object of attack in this engagement was a 
fortified convent, which it was of the first impor- 
tance to reduce. A simultaneous assault on the 
rear, right, and front of the position was concerted, 
and with that purpose in view, Pierce's brigade, 
under the leadership of Lee, who, a short while be- 
fore, had been employed with Kearney's troop in 
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reoottttoitring the neighboring entrenchmenta at 
CoyoDoan, was now oidered to advance. Shields 
BOon followed, and a sharp contest began. Being 
hard preesed, Shields dispatched Lee to Scott 
for reinforcemenbs, and with the two Cresh troops of 
Dragoons and the Rifles which he soon bronght up, 
the fortunes of the day were restored, the Mexicans 
being once more compelled to retreat to a fortifled 
position nearer the capital 

The commendation of Lee by his saperior officers, 
after this battle, was as warm as it had been after 
Cerro Gordo andContreras. General PerciferSmith 
reported that the young engineer's reoonnaissancee, 
although pushed &r b^nd the boonds of personal 
pmdenoe, were yet condacted with so much skill 
that their froits were iavalnable ; and that in all 
these operations, the sonndoess of his condnsionB 
was as eonapicnons as his personal daring. General 
Shields, after generonsly declarii^ that the position 
taken by him in the battle, which had assured the 
victory, had been assumed on the recommendation of 
Lee, expressed "the otmosl oonfldenoe in his skill 
and Jadgment" Chnraboaoo was followed by Mo- 
lino Del Bey (September 8), and Molino Del Rey by 
the assault upon the heights of Chapnltepec. Here 
Lee waa woonded, and thoogh ef^er to advance, 
was compelled by loss of blood to abandon all 
further participation in the attack. For two nights, 
he had been so dosely occupied at the batteries that 
he had been unable to obtain any sleep. 

Witb Chapnltepec, hostilities rirtoaUy ceased. 
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Daring the wm-, Lee had steadily advanced in rank. 
For hia serrioee at Cerro Oordo, he had beea ze- 
varded with the brevet of M^for, vhUe for liis aarr- 
ices at Coutreras and ChamboBco, he -was promoted 
to a Lieatenant-OoIonel(^. Finally, he mts ga- 
z^tod as Colonel for his serriceB at Chaptdtepec. 
He came oat of the war with the r^atation of being 
one of the ablest as well as one of the most gallant 
of his conntry'a soldiers. Although he bad not yet 
reached the grade of a general officer, the di^nc- 
tion won by him was bo great that, when the Cabaa 
revolntioniuy janta was seeking a leader, th^ 
made overtares to Calonel Lee as the man beat suited 
for the positioQ. No one was more deeply impressed 
by his meritorious condnct daring the whole pnq;- 
reas of the Mexican War than the veteran Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Soott, a man folly capable 
of estimating mUitaiy capacity. Beverdy Johnson, 
the distingoiBbed lawyer, has recorded that, on more 
than one occasion, Bcott, in his hearing, had de- 
clared emphatically, "that his saooess in Mexico 
was largely dne to the skill, valor, and nndannted 
energy of Robert £. Lee." And to General William 
Preston, of Kentacky, be said that, *' if he were on 
his death-bed, and the President of the United Btatee 
shoald t^l him that a great battle was to be fooght 
for the liberty or slavery of the coantry, and ask 
him as to the Oommander, he wonld s^, with his 
dyii^ breath, 'Let it be Eobert E. Lee.' " 

The high estimate of Lee's military abilltiea 
formed by all associated with him in the MexioMi 
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War vas not based npon mere partiality for the 
man because of his winning personal qoalities. 
His aerrioefl at Vera Croz, Oerro Gordo, and Gon- 
treras especially, were marked by all those striking 
charaoteristiGs which woo for liim so mnch celebrity 
in the War of SeoessioD ; namely, qaiok peroeptiou, 
flBrtility in expedients, sound judgment, energy, 
andacity, and perfect Intiepidity. The practical 
ezpwienoe acquired in the Mexican campaign was 
of extraordinary advantage to him at a later period ; 
and no less useful was the personal knowledge, 
which, by his participation in that campaign, he 
obtained of the capacity and dieposition of the men 
whom he was afterward to confront in a £ar more 
momentous conflict. McOellan, Pope, Buroside, 
Hooker, Meade, and Grant were officers in the 
armies tliat invaded Mexico ; the reputation of 
each was well known to him ; and with several, he 
was on a footing of friendly acquaintance, if not of 
intimacy. His perfect fomiliarity with McClellan's 
characteristics especially proved to be a factor of 
controlling importance in his subsequent manoanvres 
against that uitagonist 

Had the War of Secession broken out in 1861 in- 
stead of in 1861, Lee would probably have played 
an even more sooceesM part in it ; as he was, in the 
former year, ten years younger, in the fall flush of 
mental and physical vigor, Emd perfisctly fresh in 
his experience of active operations in the fleld. 
Had the campaign in western Virginia occurred 
Uien, instead of sensibly d im iniriiiiig his distlnc- 
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tion, it ironld perhaps have greatly advanced his 
reputation ; as tlie obetractions to be Barmoanted 
resembled so closely thoee wMch he had OTercome, 
with sach conspicnons ability and enei^, at Cerro 
Gordo and Gontreras. 

ISo soldier loaded with honors jnetly conferred on 
him ever received the tribntes to his skill and valor 
more modestly than Colonel Lee. As &r back in 
the course of the war as the close of the siege of 
Vera Croz, in which he had tt^en so distingai^ed 
a part, he wrote to Mr. GrtBtis, his father-in-law : — 
" I hope my fiieods will give themsdves no annoy- 
ance on my accoant, or any concern about the dis- 
tribution of favors. I know how these things are 
awarded, and how the President will be b^eged by 
clamorous claimants. I do not wish to be num- 
bered among them. Sach as he can conscientiously 
bestow, I will gladly receive, and have no doubt 
that these will exceed my desert." 

Colonel Lee did not allow the close of hostilities 
to relax his interest in his profession, idthoTigh an 
excuse for doing so might have been found in the 
general ease in whidi the American army indnlged 
after its arduous campaign, While occupying the 
City of Mexico before the conolnsion of the treaty. 
It is related that, on one occasion during this inter- 
vat, a brilliant assembly of officers, as the wine cup 
passed around, were discussing the different events 
of the march from Vera Cruz to the capital. 
One of the company, stirred by the story of that 
great achievement, arose and proposed the heplth 
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of the eogineer, to whose nnerriDg eye in reconnais- 
eance so much of the saccees was dae. Then, for 
the first time, it was observed that Colonel Ijee waa 
not pieeent, and an officer was at once di^tatched 
to find him in oider that he might come and reply 
to the complimentary toast After a long search, 
he was discovered in a remote aptutment of the 
palace which served as the headqnarters, deeply 
absorbed in drawing a map. The officer reproached 
him for his absence. "The earnest worker," so 
the account concludes, "looked np &om his labors 
with a calm, mild gaze, which we all remember, 
and pointing to his instruments, shook his head. 
'Bnt,' said the officer impetnoosly, 'this is mere 
drudgery. Make stmie one else do it.' 'So,' was 
the reply, ' I am but doing my doty.' " 

After the American army's return to the United 
States, the military duties performed by Colonel 
Lee, thongh not directly snch as to prepare him for 
his career as a commanding genial in the War of 
Secession, were yet not without influence on the 
part he then played. During the first three years 
following 1849, he was employed in strengthening 
the defenses of Baltimore against a marine attack, 
the third task of that nature which he had under- 
taken since his graduation at West Point. The first 
bad been at F<ntress Monroe, and the second at 
Fort Hamilton. The experience thus acquired was 
to become highly useful to the Confederacy when he 
was appointed to erect a fortified line along the sea- 
board of Qeorgia and the Oarolinas, as a bulwark 
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against Federal invasioii &om the sea. His seleo- 
tioD by the national goTemment for work so im- 
portant is a proof of his high repntataon in the 
Engineer Corps of the army. It waa said of him at 
this time by one folly competent to estimate his 
abilities in this branch of service, " that no officer 
of that corps had a quicker eye to grasp the military 
requisites of a sitnation, and to make the best possi- 
ble provisioQ for its defense." After leaving Balti- 
more, Colons Lee, during three yeans, vas superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy at West Point, a 
position vbich he filled with perfect satisfaction to 
the War Department, and to the marked advantage 
of the institution itsell 

^ the treat? with Mexico after the conclaraon of 
hostilities, the vast rc^on of country now embraced 
in the states or territories of TSew Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, and California, was added to the 
Union. As nearly the whole of this district was in- 
habited by fierce and maranding tribes of Indians, 
it became neoessary to increase the size of the stand- 
ing army, especially in the cavalry branch, as prom- 
ising the greater nsefolness on the plains. An act 
of Congress, passed in 1855, aothorized the addition 
of two raiments of horse. JefTeison Davis, at that 
time Secretary of War, in whose hands lay the ap- 
pointment of officers for these two regiments, chose 
Colonel E. V. Somno- as commander of the first, and 
Colond Albert Sidney Johnston as commander of 
the second ; subordinate to Colond Snmner was 
Brevet-CoItMMl Joseph E. Johnston, oflA to Colonel 
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Albert Sidney Johnston, Brevet-Colonel Bobert E. 
Lee. Tlie whole of Colonel Lee's previous ntilitaiy 
career had been confined to the Engineer Oorpa, bat 
he vas also Ailly competent for service in the cav> 
ally arm ; indeed, this entire aim did not contain a 
more gtacefdl or accomplished rider, or one irith a 
keener love for or more thorongh knowledge of, a 
horse. 

The second raiment was soon ordered to western 
Texas as the r^ion most harried t^ Indian incor- 
siooB. The tribee there consisted of Apaches and 
Comanchee, names still synonyms of relentleea 
cmelty and ferocity. The country to be patroled 
extended from the Arkansas Bi ver to the Eio Grande, 
and as &r weet as the txtnndaries of Kew Mexico, 
within which area the Comanohes especially bad 
been engaged, for generations, in pillaging the aet- 
tlera ; and hitherto it bad been found impracticable 
to restrain their sangoinary and thievish instincts. 
A chain of forts occupied by Infoutry lm3~ proven 
quite ine£Ebctive, since the Indians, mounted on their 
fleet horses, and moving only under cover of dark- 
Dees, had been able to slip throngh withont difficulty, 
and repeat their depredations at will. It was 
thought that these outrages could be stopped by cav- 
aby operating in the gaps b^veen the forts. 

Colonel Lee's services on the Texan border b^ian 
in April, 1866, in which year he was stationed at 
Camp Cooper, on the Brazos Biver, in command of 
the first and fifth sqnadrons. His duties were not 
congenial to bis tastes, though performed by him 
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with his usual conscientioasness. In the first place, 
the Thole coontry was a dreary and practicall; nu- 
Inhabited prairie, without a line of railway or tele- 
graph. The only means of obtaining the mails was 
by armed soldiers riding on mnles at a gallop ; and 
several weeks always passed before a letter conld 
reach &mily or friends in the East, and a reply be 
received. It required several days even to communi- 
cate with the military headqoarters at Sao Antonio. 
When the officers traveled from post to post, they 
were conveyed in ambolances accompanied by a 
strong escort-. The social life of these posts was 
necessarily uneventful and bare of interest, as at 
each the force was composed of only one or two 
companies of common soldiers, with a few officers. 

The chief military duty consisted of scouting, 
which was performed generally by detachments of 
about twenty men under the command of subaltem& 
It was durii^ only a part of the year that this op- 
en^on was enlivened by danger ; in winter, the 
Indians rarely left their reservations, but as soon as 
antelope and bison began to grow &t on the new 
prairie grass in the spring, they deserted their wig- 
wams and spread over the country, ready to shoot 
from some secr^ ambush the first settler or soldier 
who approached their hiding place unawares. They 
were very skilfol with their weapons, and very 
daring riders, but thievish and murderons. "The 
poor creatures," Colonel Lee is reported as saying, 
" are not worth the trouble they give to man and 
horse." Notwithstanding his distaste for the task 
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of roBtrainisg tbe savages, he -waa absent from bia 
post, during tHaa part of his career, on but ooe occa- 
sion. Wbeo Mr. Costia died, having been named aa 
bis executor, he returned to "Arlington" on fur- 
longh ; bnt before many weeks had passed, he had 
resomed his daties in Texas, to the command of 
vhioh Department he had been promoted in snc- 
cession to Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, now en- 
gaged in the Mormon campaign in Utah. 
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LOYALTY TO VIBOINIA 

BuBiNG the many years that Lee had been per- 
fonning his duties as an army officer with bo mutdi 
distinction, the causes of difference between the peo- 
ple of the N^orth and South had been steadily grow- 
ing in bitterness. Snddenly, and unexpectedly to 
himself, he was brought &ce to face with a very 
startling manifestation of that antf^nism, echoes of 
which had previously reached him only from a great 
distance while he was actively employed in military 
SCTvice. 

It happened that in October, 18S9, Colonel Lee 
was off duty at "Arlington," having obtained a fiir- 
longh, as already stated, in order to settle np Mr. 
Gnstis's estate. Kews ctuae to the War Department 
that John Brown, of bloody notori^ in Kansas, ac- 
companied by a band of raiders, bad crossed the 
Potomac, seized the national arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry, and fivm that point, by arming the negroes, 
was seeking to spread tiie horrors of a slave insur- 
rection thionghont the Southern states. Prompt 
and dedsive action was required. An order was at 
once sent to Colonel Lee to take oommand of a squad 
of marines procured from tite Navy Tard at Wash- 
ington, and to proceed to Harper's Ferry. On ar- 
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riving there, he fonod that Btotd, who had snc- 
ceeded in capturing severai weil-hnovn citizens of 
the town and ila neighborhood for use as liostageB, 
had been driven Xty the local militia behind the 
walls of the armory engine- hoose. Posting his troops 
in a cordon aboot the boilding, Lee directed Cap- 
tain Stnart to approach the door with a flag of tmce 
and to demand the sorrender of the entire band. 
Brown boldly replied that; should be be attacked, 
be wonld kill his priaonera on the spot. " Don't 
mind ns ; fire," exclaimed Colonel Washington, one 
of the prisoners, as soon as he heard these words. 
At a signal lh)m Captain Stnart, the marines made 
a sndden rush for the door, and qniokly battering it 
in, besides releasing every hostage unharmed, killed 
or mortally wounded all the party except four. 
John Brown himself escaped iiynry. He was de- 
livered to the civil anthorities, tried, and hanged. 

Sacb was the prompt and complete extinction of 
s little flfune which was designed to la-eate a oon- 
flagratiOD fhim one end of the South to the other. 
Ko record has snrvived of the impression left on 
Colonel Lee*s mind by the Brown invasion, or by 
the parpoae its leader had in view ; but there is no 
reason to doabt, fiY>m the thonghtfhlnesa of his 
character, tliat, as he retnmed to "Arlington," he 
pondered deeply and sadly on the terrible signifi- 
cance to the Sonthern people of that apparently 
small event It recalled the Tomer insnrrectioo, 
which had occurred in a neighboring county when 
he was stationed at Fort Monroe as a yonng officer. 
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He knew that, bad Brovn bad bis way, thcee atroc- 
ities wonld have been repeated from the Potomac 
to tbe Bio Grande, and from tbe Obio to the Gnlf. 
Was bis act, tbe act of a single madman repre- 
senting nobody bat bimaelf and his misgnided fol- 
lowers, or vas it symptomatic of a general feeling 
in the North of hostility toward tbe Sonthem 
people t Had Colonel Lea never before speculated 
as to what the antagonism b^ween these two sec- 
tions wonld lead in the end, tbe part that be was 
called npon to play in Brown's capture must have 
brought before his mind a dismal picture of the 
fntore. 

The most fotefnl mcnnent of Colonel Lee's life was 
now approaching. What were tbe indnences moy* 
ing bim to cast in his lot with the Sonthem people 
as soon as they decided that tbe honr bad arrived 
when they were justified in withdrawing tram tbe 
TJniont In order to understand the general in- 
fluences goreming bim as a single individual in 
taking that step, we most nnderstand those govern- 
ing his people as a whole. Their reasons have 
been often told, bat cannot be too often reiterated 
if their motives are to be weighed in tbe balance. 

In a general way, it may be said that the citizens 
of each Southern state firmly believed that, In their 
collective capacity, they had a constitutional right 
to secede whenever they concurred that their inter- 
ests were in jeopardy. It was this right and not 
their right of revolution, inherited from tbe fiitliers 
of 1776, which they asserted in the secession oon- 
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TdutioDB. When the Constitation was adopted, at 
least four of the states, namely, South (Wolina, 
Yirginia, Kev York, and Maaaachosetts, expressly 
reserved the right to withdraw ft«m the Union 
under provocation. Maasachnsetts was the first that 
threatened to exercise this right throngb the voice of 
the Hartford Convention ; Sonth Cflrolina did exer- 
cise som^ing not anlike it, in 1S31, in adopting 
an act of nullification. So clanae was inserted in 
the Constitation by the framers which either de- 
clared the sovereignty of the nation or proclaimed 
the r^t of secession, but that instrument reserved 
to the states all rights not expressly delegated to 
the central government. The Sonthem people af- 
firmed that secession was the most important of 
these reserved privil^es, becanse its existence 
was absolutely aeceasary to prevent the national 
government from becoming a despotism like the 
one overthrown in 1783 ; that in recc^izing the 
thirteen Colonies in the Treaty of Paris, King and 
Parliament had declared each by name to be " free, 
sovereign and independent" ; that the creators, the 
states, must, in the nature of things, be greater than 
the creature, the Union ; that two of the states for 
some time had declined to enter the Union, and no 
one for a moment had questioned tbeii- sovereignty 
daring that interval ; and finally, that the Consti- 
tution, in tacit recognition of state sovereignty, con* 
taiued no clause authorizing the general govern- 
ment to coerce a state. , 

According to the Southern view, each state was a 
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member of the Union, bat the people were citizens 
of their respective statee. The individual cilizeu 
bore no relation to the United Stat«8, — the only rela- 
tion was between the United States and conimani- 
ties known b; the names of tbe separate states. jt_ 

- followed that the indi vidna l Sontherner's allgpa iice 
V^ '^^ SgrgOe'qnlyttr-h tgrnative or adupHMTitat^ and 

\ tlmt if he refased to acfcnowl^ge this all^iance,' 
\ he' Vafl'g niity of treason. Dissolution Of lliu u»a- 
TiacT bet wSn the State and the United States served 
instantly to release from the obligations of their 
oaths all citizens of each state who were employed 
in the civil or military departments of the central 
government. 

Why was it, as time passed, that the North as a 
whole gradually adopted the theory of an indivis- 
ible Union, while the South remained loyal to that 
theory of a divisible Union, shonld just reason 
arise, which had at first be^i almost univeraally 
held by the people of North and South alike? -^e 

L explanation is to be fnmni^jii ft ntfiftf'r '^"'1 S""' 
ti,nunnB fliTrrcrTTf<r'" rTSeir^ r espectiYe ec onomic 
ipteEe^& 

At the end of the Bevolntion, the population of 
idl the former Colonies was practically homogene- 
ons; and they had been ftirther unified by their 
sacnfices in support of a common cause. Every 
state at thaS, time, in one form or another, was in- 
terested in the institntion of slavery : — the Southern 
and Middle States as owners of slaves ; the states of 
New England as importers from Africa or the West 
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Ittdie& By the date set for the abolitioB of t^e 
Blare trade (1808), all the New England states had 
liberated their slaves, and measures were maturing 
for the emancipatioD of those still held in the Middle 
States. There were no great staples produced north 
of Maryland to make negro bondsmen's labor in the 
field pecDliarly profitable ; nor vas the climate sach 
as to enconrage their subatitntion for white men as 
better adapted to endure exposure to the summer 
heats. Agricnltnre was very generally carried on 
there by white yeomen, who needed no assistance in , 
tilling their litUe estates; and side by side with I 
them, there spruig ap a great number of small { 
artisans, who were not likely to regard slave com- : 
petition with tolerance. Very soon a targe variety . 
of maDufacturee were established, and these prq»'' 
pered and expanded, while commerce gg ew ipe r^- 
ingly lucrative. "~- -. 

As slaves had never been numerous in the North- 
ern states, the stability of no great interest there 
was jeopardized by their emancipation ; no large 
amount of property was confiscated in liberating 
them ; and no dangerous population was admitted 
as freemen to a community with which it would be 
impossible for them to amalgamate. In abolishing 
slavery, the Northern people were able to yield to 
the new spirit of the age without the slightest detri- 
ment to their prosperity. When the institntion 
disappeared from that part of the Union as the result 
(tf economic and democratic, not moral, influences 
(for a laige proportion of the Northrau slaves were 
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Bold Id SoQtbem markets before the day appolDted by 
their Dative states for their emancipatioii arrlTed), 
the North was in a oonditiOD to attract a host of 
Enropean emignuits to its different eommanitiea. 
The growth of the N'orthera iwd Weetem states in 
vealtb and population between 1820 and 1850, in 
coDseqoence of the divetsification of employment 
and the inflow of sturdy and indnstarions aliens from 
oversea, forms, from some points of view, the most 
extraordinary chapter in oar history. Constitnting 
as they did either manofactaring commnnities de- 
pendent for their prosperity on tiie existence of a 
tariff passed by Congress, or agricoltoral communi- 
ties compelled to look to the central government 
for the building of railways and canals to carry 
their products to the Atlantic ports, it was only 
natural that they shonld have been pervaded by a 
vivid sense of the practical advantf^es of nationality. 
This feeling was simply the bigbest form of that co- 
operative spirit which mann&ictarmg interestB al- 
ways encoarage in a people ; and it was farther 
strengthened and extended in its scope by the 
presence of a vast foreign-bom population, who, in 
their native conntries, had always been accustomed 
to look ap to a paternal centralized government. 
The Western states were settled for the most part 
by Europeans, who, at their arrival, and even long 
afterward, considered the TTnited States, and not 
their adopted states, to be their home. These states 
had been simply territorial divisions a f^w years 
before, and even in the eyes of th^ir citizens of 
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American birth pOBSeeaed ao hiatory to create and 
foster local pride. 

It was Webfiter, who, in bis memorable debate 
with Hayne, expressed that new view of the Unioo 
and the GonstitntioQ which had gradnall; arisen 
among the fTorthem people, as their complex and 
rapidly expanding economic interests became in- 
creasingly dependent upon the cential power for the 
maintenance of their present prosperity and its en- 
largement in the fntDi& By the interpretation of 
that celebrated statesman, who was bat the month- 
piece of his section, the Constitntion was a living, 
growing organism, a vehicle of life like the Consti- 
tntion of Great Britain ; not rigid and inflexible, 
bat an instmment adaptable to the changing condi- 
tions of a people, who, by the forces of tJieir in- 
ternal growth, naforcseen by their fiithers in the 
early years of the republic, were united beyond bH 
possibility of l^al separation. 

Hayne, in combatting these statements, expressed 
the view which had once been held by the bulk of 
the people in North and South alike, and which was 
still hdd by the Southern people because the char- 
acter of their interests had undeigone no change. 
The Sonthem population, which was almost entirely 
native, hardly increased owing to the volume of the 
annual outflow of its own citizens. Each succeeding 
generation did not differ substantially from the pre- 
ceding because the institution of slavery kept the 
framework of Southern society practically fixed and 
unalterable. There were few mann&etares, few 
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towDS, and no variety of manoal employmentB, 
Agriculture vae the single interest of importance, 
and ample labor for the ground was supplied by 
AMean bondsmen. There was no room and no de- 
mand for foreigners in the tobacco and cotton fields. 
At one time, the Southern people had hoped to 
keep step with the Xorthem in economic expansion 
and diversiflcatiou ; and this led them for a time to 
f^Tor a moderate tariff, bat their expectations 
proved futile and baseless. They soon found them- 
selves in the position of men who were sapping 
their own resources in order to pay tribute for the 
advaucemeat of Noi-t^em industries. 

In consequence of this stationary economic sys- 
tem, uo influence arose to lead the Southern people 
to modify or alter their original view that the Con- 
stitution was and had ^ways been a rigid and in- 
flexible instnuneat. On the contrary, as early as 
1831, there started into existence a new influence 
which made the people of the South more loyal 
than ever to that view, as it seemed to be their only 
balvark against the possible aggressions of the 
changing North. In that year William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, in spite of the Constitution's expressed guar- 
antees, b^ui his memorable crusade, in which he 
denonnced slavery as such a "damnable crime" 
that it should be abolished withont compensation to 
the ownera of the negroes, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent example in this respect recently set by the 
English government in the "West Indies. Up to 
this time, the opinion bad prevailed very generall] 
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in the Southern states that slavery was an evil and 
its existence vas to be bunentecL Bnt there were 
at' least three reasons, all having their root in prac- 
tical good sense, which bad caused even the most 
eager of Soathem advocates of enuucipotion to 
hesitate. 

First, the yalae of the slaves betweoi 1830 and 
1860 ranged from one to two if not three thoa- 
sand millions of dollars. There were practically 
bnt three forms of property in the Sonthem 
states before the great war ; namely, land, negroes 
and live stock. To destroy the right of property in 
negroes was to destroy at least one third of the 
accnmnlated wealth of the South. In demanding 
emancipation without compensation, the Abolition- 
ists were advocatlDg a policy that would not impose 
on them the loss of a single cent, but would deprive 
the Sonthem people at one stroke of one third of 
their then available capita. Such a sacrifice in the 
canae of pure philanthropy was never made by any 
people, however enlightened, in the whole course of 
human history. 

Secondly, the loss of capita invested in slaves was 
not all th^ woold follow from emancipation ; agri- 
cnlture was thought to be entirely dependent in a 
large part of the Sontiiem states on n^ro labor. 
The result of emancipation in Jamaica seemed to 
show that the black man would lose his industry in 
a state of freedcmi. Land wotild, therefore, imme- 
diately decline in value, and the few remaining pe- 
coniary intei«st8 of the South would, in symiHithy, 
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inevitably Bhrink also. la other words, there 
seemed to be jnst reason to think that for the bulk 
of the Soatheru people emancipatioii would mean a 
condition of affairs that wonld fall little short of 
modified bankmptcy, a prospect that men are not 
disposed to face with eqnauimity even when consoled 
by the approval of those who themselves have snf- 
fered no loss. 

Thirdly, slavery was not wholly an economic sys- 
tem. The institntioQ, having been in existence since 
the foundation of the cotmtiy, was inextricably in- 
terwoven with the whole social life of the Sonthem 
people ; to make an raid to it, was to destroy a social 
fabric consecrated by all their historical memories, 
domestdc traditions, and iptunate^E^gBaJ affiaotijj^ 
Indeed, the working of ^BiT^d cnstom through 
two centnriee and a half made it hard for them to 
conceive of their ability to live onder a different 
order. 

Finally, should the slaves be liberated, what 
wonld be their new stetos in the commonity t There 
coald be no social amalgamation of the white and 
black races without the disappearance of the white 
there conld be no common enjoyment of political 
rights withoDt the degradation, if not the destruc- 
tion, of all the foondations of order. The perma- 
nent social and political subordination of the freed- 
man would, therefore, be of paramount import- 
ance ; but conld any country hope to flonrish which 
numbered among its inhabitants millions of emanci- 
pated Africans, who were n^urally avene to labor, 
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and who, by withdrawal from the personal infln- 
ence of their former masters, wonld tend to sink 
back, ae had the ne^iroefi of Jamaica and Hayti, 
into their original state of barbarism 1 

The sitoation was one fall of perplexity to those 
who had to meet in a practical way the problems 
which it raised. In spite of the dtfficolties that 
would attend and the dangers that would follow 
emancipation, there seems now no room for doubt 
that ultimately Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, North Carolina, and perhaps Ar- 
kansas, in their eagerness to share in the North's 
abounding prosperity, would hare freed their 
slaves had not the intemperate spirit of the Korth- 
em Abolitionists provoked a stroi^ revulsion of feel- ) 
iug. Jnst aboat the time when QarrisoD began to / 
advocate emancipation without compensation, the | 
legislature of Virginia, after a long debate, fiuled ; 
only by a few votes to pass a bill granting freedom \ 
to the slaves. Had she set the example, the states ^. 
contiguous to her boundaries would have followed, \ 
and in the end even the cotton states wonld have \ 
been forced, by their isolation, to adopt the same \ 
policy. Aa tiie Northern Abolitionists grew more 
muncrona, zealous, audabnsive, the sentiment in fa- 
vor of emancipation declined even among the people 
of the Border States, although they saw cleiu-ly 
enough that they bad no real int^-est in the nudn- 
tenance of the institution, since the inter-stitte slave 
trade benefited only a small proportion ot their citi- 
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Wby did that sentiiiLeiit veaken in consequence 
of the Abolitioiuste' attacks t Fitst, the independ- 
ent life wliich the Sontheru people led on their plan- 
tations, and their sapieme control of many slaves, 
had made them extraordinarily proud and high- 
spirited, qnick to resent dictation, and bIot to brook 
interl^reBce from the ontside Tith their domestic af- 
fiurs. Had they yielded it wotdd have appeared to 
them like an acknovledgment of the tmtb of the 
Abolitionists' charges, and an ignominious surren- 
der. Secondly, as the safety of their domestic insti- 
tutions had been guaranteed by tlie Constatntion, an 
assault on slavery was really an attempt to subvert the 
national as well as the local law. Thirdly, the prop- 
aganda of the AboliUoDists was of a character to in- 
cite a slave insurrection, the very greatest calamity 
that could fall upon a Sonthern conununity. And 
fourthly, the Southern people were deeply wounded 
by the unjust and indiscriminate aspersions cast 
npon their social life. They knew that they were 
no more responsible for the ezistence of slavery in 
the United States than the people of New England, 
who had been not only slaveholders themselves, but 
also the chief carriers in the wretched traffic in hu- 
man flesh and blood. This &ct alone the Southern 
people thought should have made tliat part of the 
North at least more considerate and temperate in 
weighing the perplexities of the South's position in 
its relation to an institutiou lees difficult to retain 
than to abolish. 

So lar fh>m such a feeling being shown, the spirit 
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oi the North as represented in many of its greirixst 
speakers, and nearly all itB greatest vritera, — Long- 
felloT, Lowell, Whittier and Bmeraon, to name only 
the most eminrat, — was all directed, with extraordi- 
nary zeal, toward blackening the reputation of the 
Southern people, and holding them op to the repro- 
bation of the civilized world. From platform and 
pnlpit, men who knew by practical obeervation as 
little of the Sooth as they did of Central Asia, ' were 
denonnciug its people for inflictii^ ^stematically 
and continnonsly every form of atrocions cruelty 
and bitter suffering on the slaves, although associ- 
ated with them from childhood in every hour of joy 
or sorrow. Looking at slavery in the abstract, they 
made no allowance for the softening inflnenoe of 
habit, custom, and public opinion ; they refused to 
credit the Southern people with having lifted the 
negro, in disposition, manners, and condnct, v«*y 
far above the level of the contemporary savages of 
Africa. They even denied that the same selfish in- 
stinct which, in the absence of a higher motive, dis- 
couraged the slaveholder from maltreatiiig his horses 
and cattle, wonid also discourage him Arom maltreat- 
ing his slaves ; and that, if lacking in ordinary hu- 
manity, fear of retaliatory iuaarrectious wonld stay 
his hand from cruelty. 

' The following estraot from the memoirs ot the late Lord 
Houghton (Uonohtoa Miloes) reveals bon little i««l knowledge 
eren the greatest of the Abalttioniata had ot the tme oharaoter 
and oapaoi^ of the Sontbern negro : — " London, Jnne 37, 1S07, 
GairisoD told as that, in a few jears, the blaoks wonld be tiie 
sovereign race in theSoathern statei in weoltln iutelligeiMe and 
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ShrinkiDg firom tiie economic mio, sooM decline, 
and poUticai disorder TMch might follow the 
cmftnclpatioo of miUione of bondmaen ; ftilly ccm- 
scions that, as a body, they had made every sacri- 
fice to ameliorate the condition of their slaves ; and 
feeling that there vas no just reason why they should 
be charged with being leas humane or lees moral 
than the Northern people, was it strange that the 
people of tbe Sonth shonld have bitterly re- 
sented the attack upon tlieir eoci^ launched by 
Mrs. Stowe in Unde Tom's Ok&hi, a novel which, 
taking what slavery sometiiQes led to, presented it 
as a picture of what it always was ; pushing forward 
as ihe nuiversal rule what was, in reality, the ex- 
ception t Before the end of twelve months, a million 
and a half copies of this book had been sold unong 
English-speaking peoples all around the globe. It 
had been translated into all civilized languages, and 
had been acted upon the boards of many theatres. 
The Bonth«-n people, for continuing to retain an 
institution which, not very many decades before, had 
been held by every brancdi of their race in America, 
were made the tu^t of a choms of reproaches co- 
extensive with the world. 

The form which the next assault took seemed to 
them the legitimate result of the indirect teachings of 
Mrs. Stowe's book,— namely, the substitation of the 
pike and gun for pen and voice. Had John Brown 
succeeded in the object of his Invasion, not a coun- 
tryside in the Southern states would have been 
witliout its Cawnpore } not one would have escaped 
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tibose Bcenea of atrocious cmelt? and bestiality vhich 
made the revolution in Haytl one of the most ap- 
palling events in the world's history. Startling 
as Brown's act was in itself; it seemed to tlie South 
to acquire a much more alarming significance by 
the disclosure of the fact that the expedition had 
had the moral support of men of such high stand- 
ing in the STorth as Gerrit Smith, tlie wealthy philan- 
thropist; Theodore Parker, the famous preacher; 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the enthusiastic humanitarian; 
Thomas W. Hi^inson, poet and pastor ; Stearns, a 
well-known man of business of Boston ; and San- 
born, a young man of fortune recently graduated 
fVom college, — a body of citizens distinctly repre- 
sentative of tlie best culture of the N'orthem com- 
munities. 

It might easily have been predicted that the 
Southern people, keenly resentful of the strictures 
made npon their character and society, would 
soon move fi-om a passive attitude to one of aggres- 
sive defense. But for these strictures, which began 
in earnest in 1831 with the appearance of Garrisou, 
the acrimonious stm^le for the territories would 
probably never have taken place. The South 
readily consented to the goarantee of free labor far the 
Northwestern Territory because at that time there 
was no interference with her own domestic institu- 
tions; and had there continued to be none, this 
spirit would have undergone no change. Itwaanot 
simply thirst for slavery's eztension which led the 
Southa^n people to assert so vehemently, and ap- 
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parently so tmviseLy, a claiin to the new tegions in 
the West thrown open to settlement ; it waa rather 
an unerring instinct, in the light of what had gone 
before, that their only safety lay in nuuntaining 
their nnmerical equality in Congress, which was 
possible only by secnring at least a share in the new 
territorie& J^eraon Davis, in a speech delivered 
iu the Senate in 1658, spoke bat the tmth when he 
said that the South presented "a new problem, the 
problem of a semi-tropical climate, the problem of 
malarial districts. This prodncee a resnlt different 
from that which would be found iu the farming dis- 
tricts and cooler climat«s. A race suited to our 
tabor exists there. Why shoold we care whether 
they go into other territories or noti Simply be- 
cause of the war that is made against our institu- 
tions ; simply because of the want of secarity which 
results irom the action of our opponents in the 
Northern states. ' ' 

Goaded on by the fears as to her own safety that 
the growth of Uie AbolitioD sentiment in the North 
raised, the South was led to take two steps which 
she would not have done had she been calm enough 
to act wisely : she demanded a more stringent 
FagitiTe Slave Law ; and she approved the passage 
of the Kansas- Nebraska Bill, the virtual overthrow 
of the Hissouri Compromise. Naturally euougfa, 
the Northern people revolted against the task of 
hunting down Southern slaves ; and naturally 
enough t«o, they were opposed to slavey's exten- 
sion over the virgin prairies of the fiir West The 
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South simply played into the hands of the Abcdi- 
tionists. Her aggreeBively defensive actioQ led to 
the creation in the Korth of a new party, which, 
animated by the same nitbless spirit as its op- 
ponent, took a position, not only openly in con- 
tempt of a recent decision of the highest conrt in 
the laud, bnt also by inference in denial of the 
principle of local self-government. When the Be- 
pnblican party proclaimed that it had no intention 
of interfering with slavery where already existing, 
the Soothem people simply did not believe it, for 
they thought they fbresaw clearly enongh the log- 
ical result of Mr. Seward's assertion of the "higher 
law," and of Mr. Lincoln's statement that slavery 
should be placed " where it woold be in course of 
ultimate extinction." 

South and Korth, mntnally aggressive and defi- 
ant, had reached a point where they had lost all 
&ith in the honesty and justice of each others' in- 
tentions. The North was convinced that the South 
was seeking to'TordeTEeTiistitution of slavery on 
her free commnnities ; the South that the..2^icth 
aimed not only to abolishr' tliat iustitation in the 
Sonthern states, but In striking this blow, to des- 
troy the right of local self-government there ; and 
furthermore, by concentrating all power at Washing- 
ton, to erect in the national capital the centralized 
granny which Sonthern statesmen had dreaded 
from the b^^inning. Such was the melancholy con- 
dition to which the sentiment of Abolition without 
ctmipensation, or without consultation with the 
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slaveholders, advocated for the first time by Oarri- 
fion, had bronght the country ! 

In going to Tar, the Kortheni and Sonthem peo- 
ple laid on the sacrificial altar of their country ten 
thousand millions of treasnie (five times (he valne 
of all the slaves), and the bodies of nearly one mil- 
lion men who perished by the sword or disease. 
Had the If^orth foreseen all this, vonld she have on- 
dertaken the conquest of the Bontbt Wonldshe 
have undertaken it, bad she not been misled by the 
false impression that, shoold wax break ont, the 
slaves woDld rise against their masters ; and that 
the poor whites, becanse they owned no n^roes, 
voold decline to snpiK>rt' the great slaveholders who 
bad brought about secession t Both expectations 
showed how ignorant were the Northern people of 
the conditions really prevailing in the Soathem 
states. The slaves as a whole, so fax from having 
been treated with cmelty, as alleged by the Aboli- 
tionists, had experienced bo mncb kindness that the 
war only made them cling with the greater loyalty 
to their masters' fimiilies, and, with the greater 
fidelity, serve as their defenders and comforters in 
the absence of all the able-bodied white men in the 
Oonfeder^« army. The poor whites &vored seces- 
sion even more ardently than &ie slavehcdders, for 
emancipation, in their eyes, meant simply that they 
would be reduced to social and civic equality with 
the freedmen. Under the existing system, Uiey at 
least ei^oyed the distinction of being both free and 
white, howev^ indigent It was only in the moon- 
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taioB of vest Virginia and east Tennessee that this 
class was disaffected to tlie Confederacy, and there 
merely becanse do negroes vere to be found in eaeit-- 
lemote and primitiye r^ons. 

The Southern people, in the exercise of what they 
ooBBidered to be their indispatable right, withdrew 
from the Union becaase they believed that, by the 
party in power, which was pnrely sectional, and cer- 
tjun to grow in strength, they would be deprived 
of all tlie safegnards of the ConstitatioD ; that, in ' 
time, their slaves, forming one-third of their wealth, 
and apholdiog all the valoes represented in their 
economic system, would be emancipated witboot 
compensation to their owners, and placed npon a j ' 
tbotlng of political eqnality with the whites, to the 
confusion and d^radation of the Sonthern states ; 
that, by the adoption of these measures, the right 
of local self-government, the only bolwark, in their 
opinion, of the liberty of the in^vidual, and pecul- 
iarly dear to them from its long enjoyment, wonld 
be taken away from them ; that a &r higher tariff 
wonld be imposed on them, which wonld make the 
pnrely agricultural South pay a tribute heavier than 
ever to the industrial North ; and finally, that they 
would have to Bobmit to the humiliating domination 
of the very men who, for years, had persistently 
calumniated them as inhuman, immoraJ, and crim- 
inal. No doubt, these convictions were deeply col- 
ored by passion, but that they were sincerely enter- 
tained, is iucontrovertibly proven by the extreme 
step which they led the Southran people to take. 
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What vaa the attitade of Virginia after the an- 
notmcemeDt of Mr. Lincoln's election t Unlike the 
seven cotton states, which, one after another, left 
the Union, Virginia refused to r^ard that election 
as in itself a jnstification of secession, llie conven- 
tion which ^e siunmoned to decide npon that &te- 
fill qneetion, declared, hy a very large m^ority, in 
fovor of remfuniog under the Federal gOTemment. 
" Better for the South to fight for its rights within 
the Union than ont of it," was the prevailing senti- 
ment. In spite of the recent invasion of the state 
by John Brown, the most influential citizens of Vir- 
ginia believed that the apprehensions of tlie cotton 
states vere very mnch exaggerated ; and they en- 
deavored by the Peace Conference to stay the tide of 
secession. Hod Virginia followed the fiu* South's 
example by withdrawing from the Union before Mr. 
Lincoln's inauguration, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas at once would have taken 
the same step ; above all, Maryland, for at that 
tim^ this commonwealth would have been free to 
act, and Washington would have fallen under the 
Confederacy's control, becoming the Southern 
capital. 

But Virginia's relactance to secede was based on 
other reasons besides those m-ged by practical ex- 
pediency. It was in great measure sentimental. 
Through Jefferson, she had been largely instru- 
mental in declariog the indqiendence of America ; 
through Washington, in winning that independence 
by the Bword ; through Washington and Madison, 
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in eBtablishing the national govermnent by the 
drafting and adoption of the Constitntion ; through 
Marshall, in consolidating that government by a 
liberal interpretatioD of its povera ; throagh Jeffer- 
son again, in doubling the area of the United States 
by the Looisiana porchaae ; and through Generals 
Bcott and Taylor, in extending that area to the 
Pacific coast from Or^on to the Gnlf of CfUifomia. 
These Tere prond recollections, and they created 
bonds too strong to be lightly tnroken. 

Vii^nia cannot be charged with eeceding in the 
hope of aiding in the foundation of a great slave 
empire } she left the Union only when called upon, 
contrary to what she beliered to be all constitutional 
right, to assist in the coercion of her sister Btatee in 
the Sontb, — states to which she was bound by far'' 
more intimate soci^ and politicaJ ties than to the 
etatea of the North. She was fully aware that the 
overwhelming m^'ority of her citizens had no real 
interest in any form in the perpetuation of slavery ; 
and for the institution itself she entertained no 
great love. Her action was unselfish and«hivalrous 
in the extreme, for all men knew that, if she should 
join the Confederacy, her soil would at once become 
the principal battle-ground, and be devastated by 
the march of contending armies. 

As Boon as Virginia passed her ordinance of seces- 
sion, all fiictions at once disappeared, and her sons, 
seeing the Imminent peril of her position, fiocked 
fiwm all sides to her defensa Especially was this 
the case vith tbose who held commissions in the 
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oavy and army of the United States. Among tlie 
most distingaifiied of these was Robert K Lee. 

What were the particntar motivee leading Colonel 
Lee to toke this momentous Btepl Was he in- 
fluenced by self-interest touching his property! 
"Arlington," his home and principal estate, was 
situated almost in gunshot of the Federal capital, 
and the heights on which it stood were certain to be 
seized at onoe by Federal troops for the defense of 
the city on its most exposed sida Fortified lines 
would be drawn, and inevitably the estate would 
pass under military control, to the destruction of 
everything on it but the soil which gave it an agri- 
cultural value. The residence itself could not es- 
cape occupation. Lee clearly foresaw that, in aban- 
doning the mansion, it would be left open to depre- 
dation, if not to destruction. It was a home that 
was profoundly endeared to every member of bis fam- 
ily. Its stately architectural beauty, incomparable 
situation, and noble outlook and environment ; its 
identification with General Washington through the 
presence of so many priceless relics, as well as with 
the honored Cnstis name ; its association with the 
sacred memories of Colonel Lee's own married life, 
and the early lives of his children, — all served to 
lacerate his heart in abandoning it, in all probability 
forever, to the intrusion of rude soldiers, to have 
its treasured contents dispersed, its encircling 
groves cut down, and every beloved surrounding 
feature obliterated or desecrated. 

In a letter to his wife, dated May 11, 1661, aft«r 
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dvelling on these forebodiags, he <doaed with the 
words: "God's will be done. We mnat be re- 
signed." And again a few days later : "Ifearwe 
have not been grateful enough for the happinem 
there within oar reach, and our Heavenly Father 
haa fomid it oeceBBary to deprive ob of what He has 
given ti& I acknowledge my ingratitude, my trans- 
gressions, and my ouworthiness, and sabmit with 
resignation to wtutt He thinks proper to inflict on 
me." 

If Colonel Lee had been simply unwilling to take 
np arms against the Sonth, it was in his power to 
resign his commission in the Federal service and to 
retire to " Arlington," there to pass the r^nainder 
of his life unmolested. In casting in his lot with 
Yii^ginia, he reposed himself to the chance of be- 
coming a bonselees wanderer on the &ce of the 
earth. 

Sot cotdd any expectation of preserving his right 
of property in his ^ves have influenced Colonel 
Lee in his decision to join the Confederacy. He 
had already emancipated the few n^roes he had 
inherited, and by the terms of Mr. Cnstis's will, all 
those held by Mrs. Lee as a part of her father's 
estate were to be liberated at the end of the first 
five yeaiB fbUowiug his death. This date fell in 
1862, at a time when Genoal Lee was actively 
engaged in one of the most arduous campaigns of 
the whole war. As his father-in-law's executor, 
it was bis duty to see that the instructions of the 
will were duly carried out. Not permitting the 
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other daitns apon Mb attentioii to divert him from 
the performance of these inBtractioos, he caased to 
be entered among the records of the Elchmond 
HoBtuigB Conrt a paper that asanred the immediate 
liberatioa of all the slaves attached to "Arlington,'* 
"Bomancoke," and the "White Hoose" ; and not 
satisfted irith this formal annoonoement^ he di- 
rected letters of manumission to be sent to every 
one whose address conld be obtained after a dili- 
gent inquiry. Practically, therefore, neither Colone! 
Lee nor any member of his family had any interest 
in slaves when he ivas compelled to decide upon the 
conrse he should pursue. 

Had the ownership of nnmeroos slaves been the 
only influmce to shake Colonel Lee's loyalty to the 
national anthority, he was not the man to allow so 
selfish a feeling to govern bis conduct In a con- 
versation with the elder Francis P. Blair on the eve 
of Yii^finia's secession, he declared, in tones of great 
etynestness, the sincerity of which cannot be ques- 
tioned, that if he owned all the n^ro bondsmen of 
the Soath, and the one condition of saving the 
~Ciui^_Tras_that all shonld be freed without com- 
pensation hThim^he would gladly E»cnfice their 
value for thea^lBBient of an oEyect he SO ardently 
desired. 

Long tiefore the breaking out of actual hostili- 
tiee, he seems to have favored a policy of gradual 
enumcipatiou that would give the commnsity tame 
to u^ost itself to the new condition. "In this 
enlightened age," he wrote in 1868, " there are tew, 
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I believe, bat will acknowledge ttiat alaveiy ia a 
moral and political evil. It is naeleas to expatiate 
on its diaadvaQtages. I think it a greater evil to 
the white than to the colored race, and while my 
feelings are strongly interested in the latter, my 
empathies are more deeply engaged for the former. 
The blacks are inuneasnrably better off here than 
in Afi^ca, morally, socially, and intellectnally. The 
painfnl discipline they are ondergoing is necessary 
for their instmction as a race, and I hope will pre- 
pare them for better things. . . . Their eman- 
cipation will sooner result from the mild and melt- 
ing inflnence of ChristiEuiity than from the storms 
and contests of &&:ce controversy. This inflnence, 
though slow, is sore. . . . While we see the 
coarse of the final abolition of slavery is still on- 
ward, and we give it Hie aid of our prayers Euid all 
justifiable means in our power, we most leave the 
progress as well as the result in His hands who sees 
the end, and who chooses to work by slow things, 
and witii whom a thonsand yeais are bat as a single 
day. The Abolitionist must know this, and must 
see that he has neither the right nor the power of 
operating except by moral means and soasion. 
Although be may not approve of the mode by 
which it pleases Providence to accomplish its pur- 
poses, the result will nevertheless be the same, and 
the reason he gives for interference in what he has 
no concern, holds good for every kind of inter- 
ference with oar n^hbors when we disapprove of 
their conduct" 
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It is plain that in going over to the Confederacy, 
Colonel Lee broshed aside every suggestjon raised 
by his peconiary interests. Was he, in taking Uiat 
step, influenced by the prospect of greater military 
advancement Uian he ooold look forwud to in the 
Federal armyl At the moment when he vas called 
upon to detnde upon his ooorae, there was not a 
single officer in the United States of his own age, 
who eqioyed a higher repatation as a soldier. As 
we have seen, he had won great distinction in ,the 
Mexican War, and poHsessed, to an extraordinary 
d^ree, the respect and confidence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, while he was esteemed and ad- 
mired by his comrades-in-arms. In addition, his 
spotlessness of character, singolar comeliness of per- 
son, and striking dignity in deportment ; his pos- 
seesion of a name conspicnons for great services in 
civil and military life almost from the beginning 
of colonial times, and a connection by marriage with 
the family of Washington, — aU seemed to nnite to 
point to his early and. rapid promotion shoald he 
retain his old commission. General Scott in pnblic 
bad repeatedly announced his intention to rec- 
ommend him as his snccessor, and now that the hero 
of the Mexican War was vei^^g upon old age, 
which rendered it impossible for him to take the 
field in person, and now also that the highest mili- 
tary talents available were required to cope saccees- 
fnUy with the difficoltiee that had arisen, he grew 
more earnest in his desire that Lee shonld be ad- 
vanced to his place in the command of the Federal 
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army. He urged apon Mr. Linoolo the prcflsing 
necessity of securing that officer's services ; and be 
reiterated Qiis to Cameron, the nev Secretaiy itf 
War. 

Scotf 8 advice impressed both Lincoln and Cam- 
eron so much tliat each stated separately to the 
elder Francis P. Blair the Administration's villing- 
ness to appoint Colonel LeeGen^vl-in-Chief of the 
anny of invasion now in the coarse of organization. 
Blair felt authorized to mention this fact, as he cor- 
rectly looked upon it as an indirect oSex of the com- 
mand, which the Adminisbration qoite naturally did 
not wish to make directly nntil Colonel Lee had been 
soanded and found fovorable to its acceptance. 
The Virginian dtelined the oflTer on the same gronndfi 
that afterward influenced him to proffer bis services 
to the Confederacy. Had he accepted, there is no 
reason to think that, like McClellan, he wonld in 
time have l>een removed. In the first place, being 
in possession of f^ greater military talent, and of 
equally great ot^anizing poweis, he wonld have 
nsed Uie superior resources of the United States as 
skilfully and energetically as he nsed the inferior 
resources of the Confederacy. In the second place, 
his spirit of loyal subserviency to the civil au- 
thority, which he displayed throughont_hisjnilitary 
career ; his entire lack ofjioUtflBC ^biUo n or self- 
seekiiig tendencies ; his'power of winning the good- 
will of all with whom he was ttirown by the qniet 
dignity and charm of his manner, the spontaneous 
tactfobiees of his acta and words, and the palpable 
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integrity of his motivw, wonld have given bim a 
hold apoD ttie oonfldenee and respect of the Federal 
AdministratioD not likely to have been shaken even 
by passing military catastrophes. 

Mr. Lincoln, as soon as he discovered a capable 
general in Grant, shoved no disposition to displace 
or even to interfere with his chief commander in 
the field ; and this attitode donbtless voold have 
been still more cODE^icaons in his relations with 
Lee, had the latter been serving at the head of the 
Army of the Potomac. As the leader of that army, 
whidi wonld have been a far more ef&cient Instm- 
meat had the brilliant coon^ shown by it on all 
occasions, been more skilfolly directed, Lee, in all 
probability, would have come out of the war on the 
Federal side with the same repatation for genios 
whidti he won on the Confederate, and at the end 
of Mr. Lincoln's second term, wonld have succeeded 
to the presidency of the United States. An expec- 
tation tike this an ambitious man might well have 
allowed to inflnence him in Considering snch an 
offer as that made to Colonel Lee, for its realization 
was certain to follow upon great success in the 
field. 

He resigned his commission in the United Btat«s 
array in a spirit of profound sadness. "My hus- 
band," Mrs. Lee wrote to General Scott^ "has wept 
tearsofblood." "Nohonor," she declared after his 
appointment as conunauder of the Virginia forces, 
' ' can reconcile him to this fratricidal war. " " How 
Washington's ^irit wonld be grieved," Colpnel 
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Lee himself had written at an earlier date, " could 
he see the wreck of his mighty labors." Hj^ heart 
Beem»44haTe cliiDg to the Union almost to the last. 
" I can ooUt^biplate," lie wrote in Janoary, 1861, 
" ub greater calamity for the coontry tliaa s disso- . 
Jntion of the Union. It would be an aocnmolation 
of aIt~£Ee~evns'we complain of^ and I am willing to 
sacrifice ererythlng bat honor for its preserratlon. 
However," he added, "a union that can only be 
maintained by swords and bayonets, and in whidk 
strife and civil war are to take tiie place of brotherly 
love and kindness, has no chann for me. I alutU 
moam for my coontry and the progress of mankind. 
If the Union is dissolved, and Uie government is 
disrupted, I shall retnm to my native state and 
share the miseries of my people ; "^■^ ■~'"' ■" ttl"^'' 
defense, will draw my .sword no more." 

In a letter written a few months be£i»« Virginia 
became a member of Uie Confederacy, Colonel Lee 
expressed djQobt as to the co ug t dtutlonal righ t-of 
sec^siau^ bnt daring his examination by a Gongres- 
monal committee in 1866, when asked whether he 
looked on himself as having been gnilty of treason, 
he replied that "the act of Virginia In withdrawing 
herself fix>m the Union" carried him along as a citi- 
zen of Virginia, and her laws and acts were binding 
on him. "I and my people," be added, "oonsid- 
eied the act of the state legitimate, and the seceding 
states were merely using tbdr reserved rights, which 
they had a l^al right to do." " Let each man," 
be urged in an order to his soldi^s Issaed in Sep- 
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tember, 1861, ' ' resolve to be victorious and tliat tlie 
right of self-government^ liberty, and peace shall in 
him find a defender." And near the end of the 
war, vhen bis army vaa retreating from Peteisbuig, 

he said, in dwelling on the causes of aecesaioo; "^g. 

had, I jras m tisfied, sacred principles to maintain, 
and ' Hghts to~t leTend, for -which we were in dnty 
bound to do oar best, even if we perished in the en- 
deavor." Long after hostilities had dosed, and be 
bad had an opportonity to weigh the past with-, 
^mneas, he exclaimed : "I fought against the peo- \ 
pie of the North becaoae I believed they were seek- I 
to wrest from the people of the South their y 
dearest righta'* 

Naturally, with a man so fall of tenderness, so 
responsive to every claim of affection, the love of 
family and kindred, and attachment to the state 
associated with the most sacred memories of his life, 
exercised a powerfol inflnence in shaping his de- 
cision. "With all my devotion to the Union, and 
feeling of loyalty uid daty as an American citizen," 
be wrote to bis sister, "Lbave not been able to 
make up my mind to raise my band again st my 
relatLvi^^_^ children, myhome." Bnt, charac- 
teristicall^^ie i'eniU!d~tu adtise his eldest son, an 
oflacer in the army, as to whether he should with- 
draw from the Federal service. "Tell Cnstis," be 
wrote, " he most consnlt bis own judgment, reason, 
and conscience as to the conrse he may take. I do 
not wish him to be gnided by my wishes or exam- 
ple. If I have done wrong, let him do better. It 
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ie a momeotoiis qnestioD, whidi every man mnat 
settle for lunuwlf and upon priociple." 

Colonel Lee, in resigning his oommisBioo, a Btep 
be did not take nntil informed of Virginia's aeces- 
uon, not for a mom^it underrated the tremendous 
obstacles to be sormoonted b^ore independence 
ooold be von. His long service in the army of the 
United States had made him &miliar vith the 
varied resotirces of the Korth from a military {mint 
of view, while his observation of the bravery and 
endnranoe shown by Northern Boldierg in battle and 
on the march daring the Mexican War, or in the 
fights with the Indians on the frontier, had givm him 
ajnstly high opinion of the conrageand fcniitnde of 
the troops whom the Sonth would, in the impend- 
ing conflict, have to resist and overcome b^ore its 
freedom coald be attained. 

It cansed Colonel Lee, a man of strong affections, 
as we have seen, sharp pain to tew himself away 
from 80 many of his old oomrades-in-arms. " Yon 
have heard me say," he wrote in 1859, "that the 
cordiality and friendship in the army was the great 
attraction of the service. It is that, I believe, which 
has kept me in it ao long, and it is that which now 
makes me fear to leave it. I do not know where I 
shoold meet with so much iHendship out of it." If 
this feeing waa peeoltarly keen when he thought of 
parting with his associates of eqnal rank, it was 
Btill more poignant when the prospect of a perma- 
nent separation from his commander-in-chief arose. 
In sending to General Scott bis resignation of his 
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eoaaaimoD, be declared that it wonld have teea 
offttred at an earlier date but for the atmggle it had 
coat him to withdraw from a service to which he 
had devoted the best years of his life, aud all the 
ability he possessed. " During the whole of that 
time, nearly a qoarter of a ceotnry," he added, " I 
have experienced nothing but kindness f^m my 
saperioFB, and a most cordial friendship from my 
comrades. To no one, General, have I been so 
ranch indebted as to youraelf for nnifonn kindness 
aud consideratitm, and it has always beea my ardent 
desire to meet yonr approbation. I shall etary to 
the grave the most grateAil recollection of yonr kind 
consideration, and yonr name aud fsune will always 
be dear to me." 

Scott accepted Colonel Lee's resignation wiUi 
great reluctance, and never ceased to regret bis 
withdrawal to support the Confederate cause. Bat 
this did not prevent him from doing the i^Uest jus- 
tice to the motives influencing his subordinate in 
taking that step. He never failed to aSirm that 
Lee was moved by " an imperative sense of duty " ; 
and he is said to have found consolation in the 
redeetion "that, in the conduct of the war, he 
would have as an opponent a soldier worthy of 
every man's esteem, and one who would never devi- 
ate from the strictest rules of civilized war&re." 

As soon as the Governor of Virginia was informed 
of Lee's resignatJou of his commission in the United 
States army, he appointed him to the chitf oom- 
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nkand of the Virginia troops. Notified of that &ct^ 
Colonel Lee repaired to Bichmoiid, and in the pres- 
ence of the Becession convention, composed of the 
most diatingoished citizens of a state still fertile in 
the prodactloD of great men, he, ou-April 23d, re- 
ceived at the hands of ita president, John Janney, 
his new commiasion as the commander-in-chief of 
the forces of his native commonwealth. The pres- 
entation of that commission was accompanied by an 
address, which, in its solemn and lof^ eloquence, 
was worthy of so memorable an event, and of the ex- 
treme gravity of the oonotry's sitoation. It was as 
if the presiding officer of the Roman Senate, in lan- 
guage of the noblest exhortation, was investing with 
sapreme military power in the field some champion, 
of acknowledged genins and oonspicnons services, 
who was about to set ont for the defense of his native 
city against the invasion of the Germanic hordes. 
Lee, at this time, was fifty-four years of age, but in 
the prime of his manly vigor and beaaty. The ex- 
traordinary dignity of his appearance, and the 
gracefalness of his easy action and movement, gave 
an increased weight to the few modest, quiet words 
with which he thanked the convention for the honor 
they had conferred upon him : " Profoundly im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the ocoadon, for 
which, I must say, I was not prepared, I accept the 
position assigned me by yonr partiality. I would 
have much preferred had your choice fallen on an 
abler man. Trusting in an Almighty Qod, an ap- 
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proving conscience, and the aid of my felloT-citi- 
zens, I devote myself to the servioe of my native 
atate, in whose behalf alone will I ever again draw 
my sword." 
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FIBST PAST IN THE WAB OF BEOEBBION 

ISO jnst cooception can be formed of the great- 
neas of General Lee's military achievementa dori&g 
the war now opening withont a clear preliminary 
nndeistanding of the varied obstacles vhich the 
Confederates bad to contend against from the be> 
ginning. From start to finish, the adrantages pre- 
ponderated in fitvor of the North. 

Fiist, it had a long-established and highly organ- 
ized goTenimeDt, with its several departmetits, — 
particularly those of War and the Treasory, — in sys- 
temized working order. It had an army of dis- 
ciplined troops, which tliough small numerically, 
was a rigorous tnmk on which to engraft a greater 
force ; it had a navy capable of immediate enlarge- 
ment ; and it possessed a diplomatic corps of ac- 
knowledged sWiding and inflawoe abroad. Every 
form of governmental instramentality necessary for 
the conquest of the Southern states existed already. 
All had to be developed, bat not one created. In 
the light of these combined facts alone, it was not 
presamptuons in the Korth to think that she would 
be able to trample down all resistance on tbe part 
of the South before the end of ninety days. 

Secondly, ia the size of their respective popola- 
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tloDS, the Xorth aod the Soath vere not equally 
matt^ed. The twenty-two states remftiDing in the 
Union contained twenty-tvo million inhabitants, of 
whom abont five hundred thonsand only were held 
as slaves ; the eleven states that withdrew contained 
nine millions of people, of whom not less than three 
and a half were negro bondsmen. The proportion 
fiivorable to the North was farther increased by the 
diaa^ction of westei'n Virginia and eaatem Teuues- 
see, both of which contribated many r^ments to 
the Federal armiee ; by the drafting of black troops 
in the invaded districts ; and by the enlistment of 
Overman and Irish volant«ers, drawn to the United 
States by the o£for of bounties and pensions. 

Thirdly, the South was peculiarly volnerable 
from its long coast line, and its intersection by in- 
numerable great waterways. At the first blnsh, the 
vast area covered by It seemed to be an almost in- 
superable obstacle to iU conquest, duce every for- 
ward movement would carry the Northwn armies 
farther away from their base, and thus increase the 
difficulty of protecting their lines of communication. 
But the diaadvantage of distauce was more apparent 
than real. Not only was every Southern state, ex- 
cept Tennessee and Arkansas, penetrable directly 
from the sea, but all, including Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas, were open to invasion by the channels of 
their great streams, the command of which, as with 
the Cumberland and Bed Biver in the West, or the 
James and Bappahannock in the Bast, either al- 
lowed the Federal communications to be run &r up 
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Id the interior, or permitted both a rapid and a safe 
change of base. 

Seiznre of the MissiHsippi cnt the Confederacy in 
tTo ; Bhnt it off from its most fertile and abundant 
re^on of snppij ; and practically deprived it of all 
effectiTe ose of fifty-five thonsand men at an hoor 
when their presence with the Army of Northern 
Tiipnia or at Atlant«i would have tamed the scale 
in fovor of tJie Sonth. Seiznre of the otlier great 
streams enabled the North to throw troops into the 
very heart of the Southern states ; while the block- 
ading of the Atlantic and Onlf ports enabled her to 
bar the exportation of cotton, by means of whiish 
tlie Confederate Treasury might have been replen- 
ished, and mercenaries and supplies in large quan- 
tities brought Id from abroad. In other vords, the 
poeseesion of a powerful ocean fleet and fiotillas of 
river gunboats enabled the North to convert the dis- 
advantage to her cause of the vast area of the South 
into a positive advantage, which she used with in- 
defatigable energy from be^innii^ to end. It is not 
too much to say that, had the South been able to 
bnild or purchase an equally destructive navy, she 
would have won her independence. It was the Fed- 
eral naval power which enabled the Federal military 
power to conquer her. 

Fourthly, as the Sontii had never attempted to 
erect manufoctnres, she was forced, as soon as the 
blockade barred all importation firom foreign mar- 
kets, to employ numerous unsatisfactory expedients 
in ord^ artificially to acquire the supplies she 
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needed. The Soathem atat«8 formed practically one 
great plantation, the inhabitants of vhich confioed 
their attention to agriculture becaoBe they kaev 
they could, without difScnlty, obtain the manofac- 
tUTcd articles they required by exchanging their 
products for tliem. The only mechanica and ar- 
tisans outside of the few existing towns were n^ro 
slaves, vhoae skill was restricted to the simplest de- 
partments of work. There were few foundries and 
still fewer factories. On the other hand, the North 
was a combiuation of shop, factory, and farm ; and 
whatever deficient^ she was unable to meet out of 
her own established or improrised reeonrces, she was 
able to supply by drawing on Europe. As the war 
progressed, all manui^ictnred articles in the South- 
em states grew smaller in nnmber until th^ prac- 
tically disappeared ; in the Northern states, on the 
other hand, they grew increasingly abundant down 
to the end of the war, owing to the fostering influ- 
ence of a higher tariff, and a closer foreign connec- 
tion. The South was unable, not only to supply her 
armies with proper clothing and medicines, but also 
to produce the rolling stock necessary for transpor- 
tation when that purchased of the North before the 
war had worn out from overuse. She leiuiied to 
manu&cture cannon, small arms, and ammunition, 
but she was not equipped to make rails for her over- 
worked railways. 

The simplicity of the South's economic interests 
resulted in a great dearth of men trained to business 
aifoirs, who, in a crisis like the War of Secek- 
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BJOD, are almost as easential to the snocess of Bach a 
moTflmrait as officers in the field. There was in the 
Southern system the pervading iuflaence of do great 
business school resembling that which existed 
throughout the North ; nor any of that cooperative 
spirit, that spirit of combination, to which the bee 
^tes vvre chiefly indebted fbr their marvelous 
growth. Each planter managed the affoirs of bis 
own estate independently of his fellow planters. He 
needed neither aid nor sopervision ; nor was he in- 
clined to seek an association with others even when 
he became interested in some bosiness enterprise. 

The absence of captains of industry was severely 
felt when the South was forced to organize her ma- 
terial resources in order to strengthen her powers 
of resistance. Her lack of this trained bosiness 
capacity, — the result of her system alone, as her re- 
cent history has proved, — deprived ber of the power 
to utilize even her agricnltnral wealth to the utmost 
for the benefit of ber armies in the field. Innnmera- 
ble herds of cattle roamed over the trans-Missis- 
sippi prairies ; Georgia's rich plains, Alabama's fer- 
tile lowlands, the coast lands of Sontb Carolina and 
the valley of the Shenandoah produced, in extraor- 
dinary abundance, the indispensable grains, — wheat, 
maize and rice ; tiie number of horses, midee, oxen, 
sheep, and hogs was nearly aa great in the Southern 
as in the Northern states ; and yet, with all the 
bursting bams and droves of live stock, the Southern 
armies were often for weeks on tbe verge of a &mine, 
chiefly because the Commissary Department> zeal- 
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ous and patriotic as it was, had never been edacated 
to those businees methods which are today tncnl- 
cated by the new aystem &om the Potomac to the 
Bio QraDde. At the time that the soldiers of Qenerai 
Lee were starring in the trenches of Petersbnrg, 
Sherman's army was reveling in the plenty which 
they found everywhere on their march to the sea. 
No doubt, Qie steady contraction of the Confederate 
territory, the deficiencies in railway rolling stock 
EUid the nnacceptability of the depreciated currency, 
in some measure account for the inefficiency showtt 
by the supply department of the Confederate gov- 
ermuent, but these reasons are pertinent only to the 
history of the last year or two of the war. 

Such were the greatest of the obstacles to success 
which confronted the Southern people throughout 
their contest with the Korth and which, in the end 
led to their conquest 

What verethe advantages enjoyed by them at the 
opening of the mighty struggle f At that time cer- 
t^nly, the South, man for man, was superior to the 
Korth owing to the peculiar physical and moral 
training enforced by her secluded, independent, 
open-air life. There was little in the daily occupa- 
tions of the average ITorthem citizen to fit him for 
the performance of military duty ; the store and 
counting house, the factory and foundry, constituted 
but a poor school for the development of military 
efficiency, whether consisting of the power to endnre 
wantand exposure or to command men. The spirit 
of persons so sitoated is oatarally one of great he '■ 
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tUitiy to taiy change that intemipte tb.em In tiieir 
avocatioQ of money-making ; and war, as upeetting 
and confnsing every interest, is always particnlarly 
distastefnl to them. 

The body of the NortiMrn people resided in vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, and preferred the life of the 
streets ; the body of the Sonthem people resided In 
the conntry and preferred the life of the fields. Long 
fiuniliiu-ity with natoie bad cnltivated in them qnick 
and accurate sight, firm nerves, constant watcbfol- 
nesa, and the ability in uuergencies to decide Dpon 
the instant They were accnstomed to camping out 
in all sorts of weather, and submitting, as a matter 
of course, to fdl forms of hardship and privation. 
The spirit of adventnre and love of hazardoos enter- 
prises were nonrished in their breasts by the pnrsnit 
of wild gameonlandand on water. The whole South- 
em country was a r^on of wood and Btream. The 
man who bad learned Ikim boyhood how to shoot a 
partridge, wild dock, deer, or wild cat, with nnw- 
ring marksmanship, was quite cralain of equal suc- 
cess when he came to level his gnn at a Federal sol- 
dier. "Nine-tenths of our men," a distinguished 
Confederate officer has stated, ' ' were excellent shots 
and practiced judges of distance." When Enfield 
rifles were first distribnted among the Confederate 
soldiers, they immediately knocked ofi' the back- 
sight, since they needed no mechanical contrivance 
to assist their aim. Furthermore, there were few 
among tbem who had not, from their yonth, acquired 
perfect skill in horsemanship, a &ct which gave the 
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Soath great tactical advantages, paiticolarly early 
In the vac, before practice in the ranks had made the 
Federal cavalry eiqaally effldent. 

Moreover, the Confederate rank and file was 
largely drawn from the refined and educated clasBes 
of the Bontberu people. Every profession as well 
' as every social division was represented in tlie gray 
lines. The students and alomni alike of the most 
venerable and exclosive collies and nniversities 
volunteered to serve as privates ; for instance, vhen 
hostilities began, nine-tenths of the yonng men par- 
suing the courses at the University of Virginia threw 
down tbeir books, sbouldered their muskets, and 
enrolled themselves in the ranks. In the Bock- 
bridge Battery alone, tbere wem as many as seven 
masters-of-arts vho had graduated from that insti- 
tatioo, twenty-eight men who had won collc^ di- 
plomas, and tweuty-flve former atndents of theology. 
AVhat was tme of one oommonwealth was equally 
tme of the others. When the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was lying in winter quarters in 1863, many of 
the soldiers, in order to relieve the tediom of inac- 
tion, formed clubs for the reading of Latin, Greek 
and even Hebrew authors. 

In the Confederate rank and file, composed as it 
was of snch diverse material from a social point of 
view, all inequalities were ignored ; yonng men be- 
longing to the oldest and wealthiest Bonthem fiuni- 
lies claimed no consideration beyond that shown 
their comrades in danger and fellow supporters of a 
common cause, — the sons of their fnthus' overseets, 
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or the poor vhites from the sand hilto and pine bar- 
rens. The yonth who had been brought ap in lux- 
nry, and had enjoyed every advantage of edocation, 
shared bis rations with his friend, who had been 
born in a moautain cabin, and had never in his life 
passed an hour at school The youngest son of the 
commander-in-chief himself^ Qenranl Lee, was a pri- 
vate in the ranks, and as sach participated in the 
perils and privations of his comrades without the 
slightest pretension to taiy form of superiority over 
the homblest and most obscure among them. All 
this was the more remarkable in a soldiery drawn 
entirely from that part of the country where the ex- 
istence of slavery during several centuries had nour- 
ished an aristocratic spirit by producing recognized 
clasaes in society. 

These influences, which, in combination, were 
directly calculated to raise tbe Soothcrn armies' 
moriUe to a high pitch, were further strengttieDed by 
the conviction that they were resisting an unwar- 
ranted invasion of their homes. This deep-seated 
feeling filled them with extraordinary energy and 
activity. Every man who raised his gnn to fire at 
the enemy remembered that he was defending his 
distant hearthstone and the dear ones who were gath- 
«*ed about it This inflaming idea had so gripped 
the minds of some of the Confederates that even so 
religions a man as "Stonewall" Jackson thought 
tbe Sonth would be justified in raising the black 
flag 88 the quickest way to bring the struggle to an 
sod : "Kill, kill, kill," was the drastic plan proposed 
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by that stem commander for sickening the North 
with their "wicked attempt," as he termed it, to 
sabdne a fme people to their hated yoke. 

Ifever for a moment did the Gotufederate soldieiB 
foi^et that thc^ were sprang from the men of tiie 
Berolntion who had won their independence in the 
teetii of even greater odds. The roaters of ail the 
Confiederate r^menls show the same lists of names 
as those which were entered in the rosters of the 
Soathern regiments daring the war with Great 
Britain. Owing to the onchanged economic condi- 
tion, the onereQtfnl provincial life, and the per- 
fect homogeneity of the Southern people in the in- 
terval, the Bevolation seemed to them for leea remote 
in time than it really was ; and this fact naturally 
madetbem, to an extraordinary d^ree, conscious of 
its spirit, and responsive to its lessons and its ex- 
ample. A very Uu^ part of the Soathern popula- 
tion oonsiHted of persons of Scotch-Irish descent, 
whose fomily traditions went back^ not only to 
King's Mountain, Guilford Coart-House, and York- 
town, but also to Bothwell Bridge, the Battle of the 
Boyrn and the Siege of Londonderry,— traditions 
which together gave a fierce concentration to thdr 
resolution to resist to the last ditcb what they con- 
sidered to be an ui\justifiable encroachment on their 
rights. 

There never existed a people disposed more 
strongly than were the Southern people under slave 
institutions to follow leaders who had won their 
confidence. It was natural that a volunteer anny 
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recmited from aach a popnlatjon shonld hare 
wished to advance to positioiis of military control, 
the very men, who, In timea of peace, wonld have 
served as their social and political guides ; bat the 
evil of such a coarse was foreseen by tbe Confed- 
erate anthorities, and from an early date in the war 
all the higher offioers were appointed by the gov 
ernment and only the lower elected by tha troops. 
Of the twelve hundred graduates of West Point, 
who, in 1861, were available for immediate military 
service, about three hnndred were of Boathem birth, 
and with few exceptions, the latter, as soon as hos- 
tilities began, thought thranaelves under a sacred 
obl^^on to defend their native states. Owing to 
this fanst, tiie Confederacy acqtdred on the threshtdd 
of tbe war a considerable body of men who had 
enjoyed a aonnd and thorough theoretical military 
training, supplemented, in many conspionoos in- 
stances, by practical experience in the Mexican 
campaigns. 

All the early nominations to high command made 
by Mr. Davis were strikingly jndiciooa. Having 
been for some years at the head of the War Depart- 
ment of the Federal government, and having him- 
self taken an active part in the Mexican battles, he 
was comi>etent, by bis personal knowledge of tlie 
officers of the old army seeking service in the Con* 
federate, to estimate their relative qualifications 
correctly. Many civilians were advanced to the 
rank of brigadier-general, but all the commisdons 
carrying the highest responsibilities were reserved 
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for men vlio liad been educated at West Pointy and 
vho liad aiteady partioipated with distiiiotion in 
actnal war£Eire. It was lately due to Mr. Davis's 
militaty traioing and experience that the oi^niza- 
tioD of the Confederate armies was from tbe be^n- 
ning marked by extraordinary efficiency : a single 
army was commanded by a general, a division by a 
major-general, and a brigade by a brigadier-general ; 
— a simple, natural, and logical system, which, ex- 
cept in a very few caaes growing out of individaal 
idiosyncrasiee, assured perfect snbordination among 
the ofKcers of the highest rank. 

The Confederate government's first &lBe step was 
in establishing ita capital at Richmond, a point 
so open to approach by both land and sea that it 
was possible to attack it at once from the north 
and east, and even from the south. The presence 
of valuable mills, foundries, and foctories in that 
city doubtless had a powerful influence in its selec- 
tion as the seat of the central administration, but^ had 
Atlanta, a town to be invaded only from the north 
been chosen, the same mano&ctures could have 
been built up there. As we shall see, the struggle 
to hold Bichinond when no longer strategically ad- 
visable, made Lee's snccessful resistance to Grant's 
assaults from the Wilderness to Gold Harbor of no 
practical Importance beyond postponing the inevi- 
table hour of final surrender. The Confederacy was 
conquered in the West : there all of its available 
resources should have been concentrated ; and there 
at some point like Atliuita, for from the sea and 
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protected on the north by a fortified monntainotiB 
region, its capital ghonld have been fixed. By tiie 
tronafer of the seat of government to Bichmond, 
General Lee's military career vas destined to be- 
come asBociated with the eastern theatre of war&re 
alone, instead of vith the western, where the suc- 
cesses of the Army of Northern Virginia, onham- 
pered by the vntnerableneea of Bichmond and the 
necessity of holding it, voold, in all probability, 
have eecnred the independence of the Soatlient 
states. 

Immediately after receiving his commission as 
commander-in-obief of the Vii^ia tro4^)B, General 
Lee, with characteristic enei^ and reeolation, took 
utl tbe necessary steps to protect the state against 
invasion. To Uie call for Tolouteers issaed by 
Governor Letcher, there had been a qoiek response 
by a large body of mm ; and these having been 
formed by Lee into companies, the companies into 
regiments, and the raiments into divisiona, all 
w»« earefblly drilled in order to ensure concert 
and cohesion. The supply of firearms was extremely 
small : sporting rifles and fowling pieces had to be 
requisitioned to supplement the iu&ntry's equip- 
ment ; while for the cavalry's use, mde lances, 
manufaetnred, in most instances, by coantry black- 
smiths, bad to be procured. Early provistoa was 
also made for the casting of cannon. Before two 
months had passed, by which time Bichmond had 
been chosen as the seat of government, and troops 
from other states besides Vii^nia were pouring in 
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to be orgKDized into divisions, Lee had dispatclied 
sixty infantry and cavalry H^cimeoita, and also nn- 
merons batteries of artillery, to the fiont Of these 
soldiers, not lees than 40,000 consiBted of Yirgioia 
militia, vhicta became the anclens of the armies 
soon operatii^ io the Valley and around ManaBwaH. 
Lee had at an early date recognized the importance 
of seizing Harp^s Ferry and the Qoeport Navy 
Yard, and of throwing np etuihworks to bar the 
Federal advance by vater to the upper reaches of 
the main streuus. 

In Jane, the War Department undertook the task 
of organizing the newly recruited forces, and Lee's 
duties as commander-in-chief of the Virginia troops 
thereby came to an end. He was one of the five 
generals appointed at this time by an act of Con- 
gress, but as there was, at the moment, no army 
withoat a commander, he was retained 1^ Mr. Davis 
as his military adviser, and in that capacity was, at 
a most critical hoar, engaged in directing the gen- 
eral movements of the Confederate forces, more par- 
ticolarly in the theatre of operations in northern 
Virginia. He was chiefly responsible for the stra- 
t^cal plan which led np to the victory at Manassas j 
and it was dne to his energy in harrying forward 
troops to that part of the state that so successful a 
blow was made poflsible. 

Previous to Manassas, the Federals were advanc- 
it^ from fonr difl'erent qnarters ; namely (1) down 
the Alexandria and Oiiuige Bailway, which af- 
forded a safe line of commnuicatiou with Washing- 
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ton and protected the capital ; (2) ap Uie Shemui- 
doah Valley, vith Harper's Ferry, which the Coa- 
fedwatee bad evacuated, as a base ; (3) through the 
paBsee of northveetem Vii^inia ; and (4) np the 
Peninsula, with Fortrees Monroe aB a base. It was 
neceesary that tlie Confederate forces shotdd be 
promptly and judiciously distributed in order to 
meet the InTasion threatened from each of these 
points of the compass. Johnston was stationed in 
the Valley with 16,000 men ; Beaore^ard at Manas- 
aas with 20,000 ; Hnger at KorfoLk and Magmdw 
at Yorktown with 17,000 when combined ; Gtunett 
in West Virginia with 5,000 ; and Holmes at Ac- 
qnia Creek with 8,000 ; a total of 6fi,000 troops. 

The policy adopted by Lee at this time, with tbe 
approval, and p^haps at the dictation of Mr. 
Davis, who was always primarily inflaenced in his 
military views by political motiTes, waa for the 
Confederate armies in Vii^nia to stand on the de- 
fensive. Hiis left the Federals to develop their own 
plans at their leisure. The first point that they 
decided to attack was Manassas, where Beanr^ard 
lay encamped for the parpoae of gnardii^ the jnuc- 
tion of the Alexandria and Orange Bailroad with tlie 
Manassas Oap Bailway, which formed the line of 
commnnicatioQ l>etween his army and Johnston's 
stationed near Winchester. Lee and Davis de- 
termined to reinforce General Beanr^ard by co^er- 
iug the transfOT of Johnston's troops to Manassas, 
but delayed transmitting these instructions nntil it 
conld be plainly aeen whether McDowell's advance 
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from Waahiiigton was really directed against that 
plaoe. The ^Federal aim becoming clear by July 
17tb, Johnston vas commanded by tel^raph from 
Bicbmond to move at once by the railway acroes the 
Bine Bidge to Beanr^ard's assistance. 

The isaae of the battle which so soon followed is 
well koown, and to no one did it give more satis- 
&ction than to General Lee. "I wished,*' he wrote 
a few days later, "to participate in the Btniggle [at 
Manassas] and am mortified at my absence, but the 
President thought it more important that I should 
be here. I could not have done as well as has been 
done, bat I could have helped and taken part in the 
struggle for my home and neighborhood. So t^e 
work is donc^ I care not by whom it iB done, and 
my thooghte and strength are given to the cause, to 
which my life, be it short or long, will be devoted." 

The victory of Ball Bun was allowed by the Con* 
federates to pass without any real efifort to gather 
its substantial fruits. General Johnston, who was 
responsible for this failure, asserted in his own de- 
fense that the victors were more demoralized by 
their succeeB than the vanquished by their defeat^ a 
statement questioned by General Beauregard, bis 
coUeagae, and upon its face open to grave doubt 
in the very nature of things. Jotinston, whose mili- 
tary character would perhaps have shone more 
brightly had he lived in the seventeenth or eight- 
eenth century, when the slow and formal manner 
of making war was more in vogue, exhibited after 
Mft'wqpJ' that spirit of overcantion, if not of ti- 
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midity, to which he was too much disposed to yield. 
When the Federals retreated in confnsion from the 
battle-field, three and a half honts of daylight still 
remained, while there were near at hand not lees 
than 15,000 Confederate troops who had not fired a 
gnu. Had they poshed on to Oentreville by the 
direot road, they coold have reached that point 
ahead of the fugitives, as the latter had taken a 
more circniton^ roate. Not would the body of fresh 
Federal troops under Miles's command have cer- 
tainly offered a determined resistance, as they, too, 
moat have felt the weakeniDg inflnence of the flight 
which t^ey had been called upon to witness. 

Even if Washington coald not have been success- 
fiilly stormed, the Confederate army might have 
taken a position between Baltimore and the capital, 
without serious apprehension of an attack in the 
rear by ^^tttorson, as his army had been greatiy 
diminished by the expiration of enlistments. The 
Confederate troops, full of confidence and ardor as 
the result of their victory, and of enthusiastic 
loyalty to their leaders, with only new recruits for 
the most part to face, would very probably have 
compelled the Federal government to abandon 
Washington, while Maryland, encouraged by this 
success, would have arrayed herself openly on the 
aide of the South, to the augmentation of the Con- 
federate army by fifty thousand men at the least 

McClellan began to reorganize the Federal army 
immediately after his appointment to its command. 
Many thousand recruits were now added ; it was 
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supplied with abuudaot stores, ammimition, amis, 
aad ordnance ; and thoroughly drilled. In the 
meanvhUe, Johnston and Beanregard looked on 
-with alarm. Knowing that each day voold increase 
the odda in their new opponent's &vor, they nrged 
Mr. Davis to withdraw at once from different Sooth- 
ern points a large body of troops for union with 
those at Centreville preparatory to a grand invasion 
of the North brfore McClellan, could further 
strengthen his position. In other words, they pro- 
posed to do now what should have been done im- 
mediately after the battle of Manassas. Mr. Davis 
refused to approve this aggressive but judicious 
plan, although aware that McClellan was hastening 
his elaborate preparations for overrunning Virginia 
with one hundred thousand men. The Confederate 
President's reasons for tiiis decision were, first, that 
the withdrawal of troops from Geoi^a and the 
Carolinas would, by weakening those stated power 
to resist invasion, create discontent ; and secondly, 
that the Sooth should confine herself to defensive 
campaigns. This was the first and, for the Confed- 
erate cause, perhaps the most fatal of the nomerons 
sacrifices of strategic necessity to short -sighted polit- 
ical motives. A victory on Korthem soil, foUowit^ 
so closely upon the victory at Bull Bud, would have 
raised the ^irits of the Confeda^tes to the highest 
point, sunk those of the Federals to the lowest, led 
to the evacuation of Washington, and not improba- 
bly to foreign intervention. 
General Lee was not responsible for this flagrant 
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error of jadgment At this time, he waa not serv- 
ing aa Mr. I>avlB'8 military adviser ; had he been 
at the Confederate President's side, he vonld most 
probably have supported Johnston's and Beanre- 
gard's plans because entirely in harmony with 
tJie suggestions of his own military genins as ex- 
hibited in his subsequent career. He himself was 
now indirectly to suffer from Mr. Davis's refusal 
to consent to these plana Had Johnston and 
Beauregard crossed the Potomac, the Fed^^ gov 
enunent would have been compelled to harry for- 
ward to Washington's defense every soldier then 
stationed in the neighboring regions. The army 
operating in western Virginia would have been 
so seriously diminished that Lee, on his assign- 
ment to tile command of the Confederate forces 
in that quarter, would have been able to oconpy the 
conntjy with little opposition. All that had been 
lost there would have been r^^ined ; and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Bailway, so important as a feeder of 
the Federal armies in the East, seised, and perhaps 
permanently held. 

At the b^inning of the war, General Oamett, 
with a considerable force, had been dispatf^ed to 
western Virginia to resist the invasion of that r^on 
&om Ohio and Pennsylvania. Western Virginia 
was s^>ara(ed physiraliy from the eastern portion 
of the state by the Alleghanies' rng^ed chain, and 
sentimentally by the absence of negro slaves. There 
was in its different communities a large body of 
waverers, whose allegiance was certain -to go to Qie 
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Federal or Confederate side as the anus of ettlier 
snoceeded or foiled ; and tbie body wonld decide 
which section of the equally divided inhabitants 
wonld carry the whole region for the Northern or 
Sonthem caiue. 

The first step toward western Virginia's abfuidoii- 
ment had been taken by Johnston in eracoating 
Harper's Ferry in order to be able the more qoickly 
to unite his army with Beauregard's at Manassas, a 
step disapproved by General Thomas J. Jackson, 
who, having fortified the heights opposite tihe town, 
defied dislodgment. Jackson's view vas supported 
by General Lee, at that time acting as Mr. Davis's 
peisonal adviseri It was not many weeks before 
the retirement from Harper's Ferry was followed 
by Gamett's death at Carrick's Ford, and the rapid 
ezdnaiou of the Confederate forces from all that 
part of the state. McClellan, the commander of 
the Federal troops, did not stop until he had seized 
and strongly fortified the principal passes leading 
into northeastern Virginia. The most important 
resnlt of these Federal successes was tbat they tnmed 
all the waverers to that side, which gave a prepon- 
derating influence to the men, who, from the begin- 
ning, had been disaffected to the Confederacy. 

After Garnet's death, the Confederate forces in 
western Viipnia were broken up into four detach- 
ments, two of which, under Wise and Floyd, re- 
spectiTely, were stationed in the Kanawha Valley ; 
the remainiDg two, onder Loripg and H. B. Jack- 
son, brtween Staunton and Parkeraboig. The Con- 
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federate authorities at BichmoDd saw tliat the only 
hope of recovering the lost groiuid lay in the ap- 
poiDtment of a commander who, by combining theee 
aereral bodies of troops, would be able to tise them 
as one army against the strongly entrenched and 
confident enemy. Hr. Davis first offered the posi- 
tion to General Johnston, and when he declined it, 
to Q«n«^ Zjee, a proo^ in each instance, of the im- 
portaooe att«w;hed to the proposed operations in that 
r^on. Lee was thought to have special qualifico- 
tlons for a campaign in a mountainous country 
owing to the reputation which he had won in the 
Mexican War by his snccesaful reconnaissances over 
rough and precipitous ground. In accepting the 
^pointauent, however, he was not disposed to un- 
derestimate the great difficulties to be overcome. 
Not only would he have to surmount the obstades 
of a mountainous region and an unfriendly popula- 
tion, but also remove the weakness and confusion 
caused by dissensions among the officera, and the 
depression among the troops, owing to their repeated 
defeats. The season was also one that might prove 
nnpropitiouB to bold and energetic opwations, as in 
the early summer, the rains were frequently heavy 
and prolonged, a particularly serious drawback iu a 
conntry remarkable for the existenoe of few good 
roads. 

General Lee left Richmond in July to take up 
his new duties. At this time, the Federal forces 
stationed in western Virginia were divided into 
ttiree detachmenb} under the supreme command of 
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OeD«^ BosecraDS, vho bad succeeded McClfllan 
when tbe latter had been traoBferred to WaahiDgton. 
Of these detaohmeDts, one under BoeecrauH himself, 
was adTanclng up tbe Kanawha Yall^ ; the re- 
mamiDg tnro nuder Beynolds, were encamped, one in 
Cheat Uonntain Pass to bar the Confederate march 
along tiie tompike Tmiting Staanton with Farkers- 
tnirg ; the other at a point some seren miles away, 
bat in a position to come to their comrades' asslBt- 
ance if needed. 

Lee decided to attack Beynolds's force naml>ering 
3,000 men, in the hope of overwhelming it before 
aid could Eurive ; bnt he was compelled to delay 
doing so by a heavy rain£tll, which continned with 
little interraptlon daring six weeks. The roads 
under this downpour soon melted into aach qoag- 
mlree tiiat it became imposdble to move the wagon 
trains for any distance. Typhoid and meaelee grew 
epidemical among the troops, onaccnstomed to sach 
extraordinary and prolonged exposore, and not less 
than one third of the little army was thus disabled. 
Lee, asing this interval of inaction to reconnoitre 
his ground, discovered that the enemy had erected 
in Cheat Mountain Pass a bulwEurk consi^ng of a 
block fort flanked by outworks of earth and logs, 
and protected by dense abatis. Apparently, Uie 
most effective way of attacking this position wonld 
be by advancing along the tnmpike against the 
front or rear of the entrenchments, as the mountain 
walls rose abruptly on each side. 

It was now Sept^aber, and winter, which muat 
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dose the campaign, came on early and saddenly in 
tbatbigh, remote, and inhoBpitable r^on. Colonel 
Bast reported tltat, daring a reconnaiasance, he had 
found a path along which infimtry could be led to 
tlie moontain's rear. Lee at once conceited a plan 
of attack promising saccess. General H. R Jack- 
son was ordered to march forward to the tiirnpike 
and take a position there in readinees for an assaalt 
in fttint as soon as he heard the signal agreed apon 
beforehand ; vhile General Anderson, by follow- 
ing a circnitons ronte, was to take a similar posi- 
tion in the enemy's rear, and to await tlie same 
signal. This signal was to be given by Colonel 
Bnst, who was to attack the Federal foriaflcations 
from the monntainside. The other Confederate 
tTOops were to be occupied in preventing the second 
Federal detachment, encamped in the valley of 
Taggart's Biver, from reinforcing their comrades 
stationed in the pass. Before Uiis plan of a con- 
certed assanlt conld be carriefl ont, it would be 
necessary for the soldi^^ participating in the sar- 
priee oporatious to traverse twenty miles of mgged 
wooded mountain slopes. 

The troops set ont, and they had nearly reached 
the end of their march, when a violent storm arose, 
which eontinaed anabated through the whole night 
preceding the morning appointed for the joint at- 
tack. The men were exposed to its foil fury. 
Though drenched to the skin, witti their flreanns 
rendered unserviceable for the time being, and their 
rations destroyed, at daybreak they be^ to pre- 
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pare for the assfiult The first sotmd of Bast's mns- 
ketry waa to be the signal for the simnltaDeona rash 
against the enemy's front and rear, bat the sound 
never came. It afterward appeared that Bust, in 
advancing to the position assigned binif had cap- 
tared some Federal pickets, who represented that 
five tbonsand soldiers, fally prepared, were quietly 
awaiting in their fortificidion below the expected at- 
tack, and when morning arrived, the information 
seemed to be confirmed by a carefol reconnaissance 
of that position. Bust's resolution weakening, he 
failed to give the signal, and the opportunity was 
irretrievably lost. As the other Confederate detach- 
ments considered it onwise to assault without the sig- 
nal, since it alone would have assured cooperation, 
they remained quietly in their places. The enemy 
having got wind of his design, the success of which 
was dependent upon an unexpected attack, and his 
troops being without food, I^ee was forced to retire 
to his original camp. Though keenly disappointed 
by the failure of his carefully matured plan, with 
characteristic gen«x>sity he omitted in his report 
of the- operations all reflection on the officer re- 
sponsible for their fkilDre, one of the first instances 
of that forbearance in dealii^ with incompetence 
and even insubordination devoid of disloyalty to the 
cause, which he was to show at otiier critical mo- 
ments of his military career. 

During these operations, Wise and Floyd were 
slowly retreating up the Kanawha and New Biver 
valleys before Bosecrans's columns, advancing to 
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join Beynolds. Foiled in bis main porpose, vhich 
was, by tbe Fed<!ralH' expolslon from Cbeat Moud- 
tain Pass, to tbrov open the road to tbe nortbem 
parts of western Virginia, Lee decided to mei^ in 
one body tbe greater proportion of bis scattered 
forces, and with tliis attack Bosecrans before Bey- 
nolds coold come to bis aasistance. Having ordered 
the largest section of tbe troopa stationed at Cbeat 
Mountain to follow bim, he poshed on ahead with 
bis staff, and by October 7tb bad reached Floyd's 
camp at the eastern base of Sewetl's Uoontain. 
Wise was now posted on that monntain's western 
crest, and as his position offered superior advan- 
tages, Lee directed the immediate concentration 
there of all the men bdonging to Floyd's detach- 
ment. Hardly had this been effected when Bose- 
crans appeared on the opposite crest aboat a mile 
distant and separated from tbe GonfMerate position 
by a long gap, impassable bnt for tbe turnpike that in- 
tersected it laterally. After reinforcements reached 
him from Cbeat Uonntain, Lee's army nnmt>ered 
fifteen thonsand troops ; bnt^ althoogh bis officers 
m-ged an assault on tbe enemy's entrenchments, he 
declined to permit it bectmse of a hope that Bose- 
crans would become impatient and attack him first. 
If not, tbe Federal position could be easily turned. 
Lee was arranging to dispatch a large force to the 
enemy's rear after nightfoll when, on day breaking 
one morning, Bosecrans, at the bead of bis entire 
army, was seen retreating westward. He did not 
attempt to pursue, because, first, his artUl^r and 
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■wagon hones had been greatly reduced l^ ezposare 
to the cold rains aad by lack of provender ; and 
secondly, the only provisions obtaint^le for his men, 
nov seventy miles distant from the railroad which 
vaa ttieir base of sapply, must be collected from 
tlie country adjacent to the line of oiarcfa, and the 
deeperthey penetrated that nofri^ndly moontaiDOTis 
region, the more precarions and dangerons their sit- 
tiatdon would become. General Lee always declared 
that, even if he had attacked Bosecrans and von a vic- 
tory, he vonld have been compelled to foil back at 
last to his base of commnnioatioiis. It shows his 
perfect self-control that, althongh aware that the 
Mloreof his plans at Cheat Moantain had sntijected 
him to poblic criticism and ^aken popalar confi- 
dence in his ability, nevertheless be was not to be 
driven by any desire of restoring big lowered pres- 
tige to expose his troops to the terrible losses of a 
frontal assaalt on the Federal position at Sewell's 
Mountain as long as there was a hope of taming 
that position by a flank movement " I eonld not 
afford," he said with characteristic simplicity, "to 
sacrifice the lives of five or sis hundred of my peo- 
ple to silenoe pnbllo clamor." 

If Lee's repQtatioD had snfTered from his Eailare to 
ezpel the Federals from Cheat Mountain, it was even 
more damaged by his allowing Bosecrans to escape 
withoDt the loss of a man. The imprfflsion arose 
that be was over-cantions to the point of timidity ; 
that he lacked the capacity to handle large bodies 
of troops ; and that, alter all, he was fitted only for 
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the performanoe of the tasks assigned to the organ' 
izer, the eagineer, and the reconnoitring officer. The 
disappointment caosed by the final isaae of the cam- 
paign was in proportion to the sangnine expecta- 
tions of snccees created at the banning by his ap- 
pointment to the command. The Importance of 
driving the Federals from that r^on had been 
clearly recognized, and yet nothing had been ac- 
complished toward loosening the hold which they 
had secured. The permanent result of Usee's Mlnre 
was the establishment of the state of West Virginia ; 
had he succeeded at Cheat and Sewell Monntaina, 
his native commonwealth would to-day perhaps still 
cover its original extant of groond. 

No donbt, the obstacles which had to be over- 
come, ^bstod^ made worse by the previons opera- 
tions of the generals whom he fonnd in the field 
when he arrived, — were very serioos. A r^on al- 
ready overran by the enemy, a disaffected popola- 
tion, heavy rains, impassable roads, dcknees among 
the troops, enfeebled draught animals, insufficient 
food and provender for man and beast, subordinate 
officers torn by jealous dissensions, rank and file dis- 
cooraged and depressed, —all these elements in the 
character of the situation made the task undertaken 
by him in western Virginia an uncertain one, though 
not necessarUy an impracticable one. In bis later 
career, he exhibited a capacity to surmount fiir 
greater difficulties. After all has been said in ex- 
planation of his failure at Cheat and Sewell Moan- 
tains, it is still clear that the Lee of the western 
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Virgiaia campaign wbs not gaite the Lee of GaineB' 
Mill, Second MaoaBsaa, Sbarpsborg, and Chancel- 
lorsrille. These great achievements, marked by 
Bach eztraordiDary boldnees, promptness, and en- 
ei^, vere not foieebadoired b; anything done by 
him among the wild rai^«6 of the AUeghanies. 
Never, bowerer, did the moral 8tatm« of the man 
loom more resplendently thaji after this unfor- 
tunate series of events. The only comment that he 
made on the serere reflections passed on his acts 
-was, "While tb^ were hard to bear, nevertheless 
it was only natural that such hasty oonclusions 
should be reached." *' It is better," he added, "not 
to attempt a jnstiflcation or defense, but to go stead- 
ily on in the discliarge of duty to the best of oar 
ability, leaving all else to tbe calmer judgment of 
the fbtnre, and to a kind Providenoe." 

Perhaps, Mr. Davis's most signal act of service to 
the Confederate canse was his reftisal to allow an 
unreasoning public clamor to shake his conitdence 
in Lee's ability. Had the Confederate President 
beeu unfamiliar with the old army's peraonnd and 
tbe standing of its officers before the war began, the 
general wonid probably now have beeu rel^ated to 
a position from which he would never have emerged, 
had advancement depended exclusively on the good- 
will and favorable opinion of the Chief Exeeutive 
His assignment to the dnty of strengthening the 
coast defenses of Geoi^gia and the Carolinas was evi- 
dently intended to be a m«« temporary appoint- 
ment^ as was shown by his recall to Bichmond as 
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eooD aa a more cooBpicaoua poaitioo could be of- 
fered to him. Lee, however, allowed do sacli ex- 
pectation to iofloeuee him in taking; ap his new 
tasks. Ifo word of complaint, no exclamation of 
impatienoe or disappointmeiit, escaped him when 
be set out for his new scene of operations ; indeed, 
bat one ambition moved him, namely, to perfbrm 
the work before him tboronghl; and permanently. 
Nor was this work of an easy or unimportant char- 
acter. The &ct that the Federals conlfolled the sea, 
not only had made the enforcement of the blockade 
practicable, bat also had thrown open Uie country 
along the coast to the incnrsions of lai^ bodies of 
troops. As soon as Fort Sumter had been captured, 
the Confederates had striven to fortify the most 
salient points, such as Boanoke Island, the moutii 
of the Cape Fear Hiver, Georgetown, and Um har- 
bor of Charleston ; but the defenses erected there 
failed to prevent the Federals from seizing other 
points of great strategic importance which vta^e al- 
lowed to remain unprotected. The capture of Port 
Boyal, for instance, had taken place at an early 
date, and it had been followed by the seizure of 
Boanoke Island. The Confederates be^nan to fear 
that these suoceeses would soon make Charleston and 
Savannah untenable. 

At this important crisis Lee arrived to take 
charge. It was now November, and winter was rap- 
idly approaching. Establishing his headquarters 
at Coosawhatchie, be first directed his attention 
toward a careful examination of the whole region 
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irith that QDBiirpassed eye for the right position for 
resistance which had always distinguished him. So 
akilfolly did be cbooee his groond, that the batter- 
ies erected by him were able to repulse without dif- 
ficulty the reconnaissance soon undertaken by the 
combioed Federal army and navy. Lee now tnmed 
with nnrelazed energy to the constmction of a gen- 
eral aystem of coast defenses. His first step was to 
withdraw the garrisons ocenpying the forts sitaated 
on the outlying islands, and to concentrate thran 
behind a strong intmor line of s^>arate fortifica- 
tions, whichf if held, would constitDte a permanent 
barrier against further Federal advance from the sea 
in that directloD. The moat important points on 
this continuous line were Charleston, Pocotaligo, 
Coosawhatchie, and Savannah. Each fortification 
was situated snfKoiently near to the fortification on 
each side to be able to obtain asedstance in a few 
hours, if required in the crisis of an attack. All 
were armed with heavy ordnance cast for the special 
purpose. 

So thoroughly and skilfully did Lee construct 
these coast defeusee that it was not until Sherman's 
flank mardt throogh the Carolinas occurred that the 
towns along the seaboard fell into the enemy's hands, 
and then only by invasion in their rear. ISot until 
near the end of hostilities was the Confederate line 
of communication from the Mississippi to the Po- 
tomac and Rappahannock broken. Upon the 
strength of this line, the Confederacy's existence 
had depended, and the ability to maintain it in- 
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tact so long, in spite of nnmerons attempted Jncur- 
sions from tbe aea, was due to the strategical genios 
-whicli Lee had shown in selecting positions for for- 
tification, and to his tacticaJ genius in adopting the 
proper meaanres for their succeasfui defeoBe. 
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CHAPTER V 

PBNINSUIA CAUPAJGN 

While Lee was engaged iu the nsefbl but not 
very conspicnons taak of extending and streDgthen- 
ing the South AtUmtic coast defensee, no eveDta of 
great importance had been taking place in the mili- 
tary theatre of Virginia. As we have seen, the 
opportunity to strike an effective blow immediately 
after the Federal root at Manassas had been tost by 
an unwarranted esa^;eratiou of the ditdcnities to 
be overcome ; and a second opportunity had been 
permitted to pass because Mr. Davis refused to con- 
sent to the proposed invasion of Maryland. In the 
interval tietween July, 1861, when the battle of 
Majiassas was fought, and March, 1862, when Gen- 
eral Lee again became Mr. Davia'e chief military 
adviser at Richmond, the Confederate armies iu 
the East had taken part iu but one small battle ; 
McClellan had been snffered, without the slightest 
attempt at interfering, to form, equip, and drill a 
force of 160,000 men at Washington ; and with this 
body of thoroughly organized tfoops, a second body 
of 30,000, stationed in western Virginia under Fre- 
mont, and a third of the same number, under Banks 
in the Shenandoah VtUley, were, at a single word 
of command from him, ready to cooperate. Against 
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QuB formidable host, the Coofederate gOTemment 
could maisbal only 60,000 men, armed ivitli musketa 
and artillery of a £ar inferior pattern, and in pos- 
aessioQ of a far smaller proportioDate qoaotity of 
war materials and ordinary sapplies. 

McClellan's original plan vaa to place himself at 
the head of 273,000 men, and vrbile the Federal 
gnuboats and transports mov«d down the coast and 
disembarked, at tlie most eligible points, large bodies 
of troops for the invasion of ttie interior, he himself 
was to march soathward Irom Washington, and 
driving the Confederate forces before him, capture 
in tnm Bichmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Mobile and Nev Orleans. It was a gran- 
diose conception worthy of the "Tom^ Napoleon" 
of tlie Northern imagination. Who, however, can 
assert with confidence that it conld not have been 
realized, had McCIellan been in a position of su- 
preme military power) The subordinate plan of 
seizing points along the seacoast was, aa already 
stated, carried out until checked by the newly forti- 
fied line raised by General Lee ; but the advance of 
the military avalanche overland, with the intention 
of not halting until New Orleans was reached, was 
abandoned even before the Confederate army, In 
expectation of its approach, retreated sonthward 
iVom Manassaa Mr. Davis, greatly alarmed by the 
fall of Forts Donelson and Henry in the West, 
ordered Johnston to retire behind tiie Bappahan- 
nock, as the most obtain means of protecting Bich- 
mond, whether the enemy ehoold descend by way 
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of Manassas or Fredericksburg. It was a lowaing 
moment for the Confederacy in both the eastern 
and the westerD fields of operation ; everywhere, 
the Sontliem armies were foiling back discoaraged, 
and with every mile of retrogression, the hope of 
foreign InterrentioD declined. 

It was in tliis depressing posture of affirirs that 
General Lee, nnder the supreme control of the Con- 
federate President, undertook the dnty of directing 
the general movemeuta of all the Confederate forces 
both in the Western and Eastern Departmenis ; bat 
necessarily his attention was chiefly engaged with 
the theatre of operations dose at hand. It had 
been at first suggested that he shoald be appointed 
Secretary of War, a {Ktsitiou for which bis talents 
for organization and administration were thought 
especially to fit him. Bnt this purpose if ever seri- 
ously entertained was soon abandoned. 

When Johnston retreated behind the natoral bul- 
wark of the Bappahannock, McClellan decided to 
transfer bis army by water to the Peninsula as the 
first step toward an attack on Bichmond ti^m that 
quarter. This change of plan was superinduced by 
tiie fact that it would do away with a long and per- 
haps exposed line of land communicatioua ; and, 
by allowing the close cooperation of the fleet, 
assure a safe refuge from pursuit in case of defeat 
It also would permit the transportation to a point 
not very far from Bichmond of the heavy ordnance 
designed for the formal siege of that city. To this 
new plan, Mr. Lincoln, already apprehenEdve for 
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WadungtoD's safety becanse of "StODevaH" Jack- 
son's first operations in the Valley, refused Itis con- 
sent unless a large force of troops were left behind 
in a position to come quickly to the capital's defense 
if necessary. 

The military situation on May Ist was as fol- 
lows : McClellan was moving slowly np the Pen- 
insula in tbe track of the retreating Confederates ; 
McDowell was marcbii^ even more slowly sooth ward 
from Washington, with the intention, if the Federal 
capital rranained ontlireatened, of nltimately nnit- 
ing with McClellan on the Chickahominy in an 
aasanlt on the OBtrenchmeBts of Richmond ; Banks 
was encamped in the Valley, and Fremont in 
western Virginia. 

Lee perceived that shonld these fonr separate 
armies, which embraced 200,000 men, be soflfered 
to combine, their strength would be irreeistible, and 
the Confederacy would be destroyed perhaps in 
a single battle. How were they to be kept apart 
ontil the Confederate forces had had a chance of 
defeating them in detail 1 It was now that Lee's 
great strat^cal ability came to bis assistance. He 
was perfectly aware that the power moving the 
Federal armies was centred in the President, and 
that Mr. Lincoln's first consideration, like Mr. 
Davis's, was to protect the safety of his capital. 
Nor was this unwise, for at this time, the North was 
beginning to grow restive nnder the extraordinary 
taxation, and England and France, irritated by the 
cotton faniiiie, and perhaps secretly anxions to break 
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up the TTnioD, were ready to take advantage of 
Washington's capture to recognize the CJonfederacy, 
and throw open the Bouthem ports to the importa- 
tioQ of gold, mmutionB, and mercenary troops. 
Correctly anticipating the extent to which the Fed- 
eral President would allow his well-gronnded fears 
to govern his actions, Lee determined to inangnrate 
a vigorona offensive in the Valley at the very time 
that he concentrated every available man in the 
lines confronting McClellan on the Chickabominy. 
With Jackson thundering down the Shenandoah, 
and threatening to cross the Potomac for a march 
upon Washii^on, it was not probable that Mr. Lin- 
coln would permit McDowell, at the head of 40,000 
men, to descend below Fredericksburg to join hands 
with the right flank of McClellan's army ; still less 
probable was it that Banks and Fr^ont wonid be 
ordered to move eastward to positions where they 
also would be directly in tonch with the Fed^:td 
forces entrenched on the Chickahominy. In the 
meanwhile, an opportanity might be presented to 
Johnston to strike the latter a blow which might at 
least cause McClellan to raise the si^^e of Ridunond. 
As early as April 21st, Lee, having informed Jack- 
son of McDowell's advance Bonthward, had urged 
him to march against the enemy immediately con- 
frontii^ him in the Talley, as a means of creating 
a diversion, and although unable to send him rein- 
forcements for that purpose, had permitted him to 
retain the troops belonging to Ewell's and John- 
ston's cwnmands. Again on May 16th, Lee irrote : 
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" Wliatever movement you make against Banks, do 
it speedily, and, if saccessfui, drive him back toward 
the Potomac and create tlie impression as far as pos- 
sible tliat you design to ttueaten that line." The 
battle of Winchester soon following, Banks was 
pressed in confusion across tlu^ stream, and Mr. 
Lincoln was made too apprehensive for tJie safety 
of Washington to permit McDowell to unite witti 
McGlellan. Thns with the aid of his energetic 
lieutenant, Lee, without quitting liia de^ in Bicb- 
mond, had relieved that city of the impending 
presence of 100,000 additional Federal invaders, 
and had lured McCIellan into a position of extra- 
ordinary difficulty and danger. All this had been 
accomplished by the strategical use of the 17,000 
Confederate soldiers stationed in the Valley, the 
first conspicuous illustration in practice of that au- 
dacious spirit which Lee was to display throughout 
the remaining years of the war, and npon which be 
was to rely, and to rely successfally so long as Jack- 
son lived, as the only means of eqnalizii^ tbe chances 
in contending with such superiority in numbers. 
This spirit was confirmed by the sympathy and 
cooperation of Jackson, a man folly capable of en- 
tering into all Lee's designs, and just as able to carry 
them out in tlie field. 

The Federal delay at Yorktown had given Lee 
time to play on Mr. Lincoln's fears by tlie active 
nse of the Confederate troops on the Shenandoah. 
Before the Federal army could reach even WilUams- 
bnrg, McDowell had been ordered, not only to stop 
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his movement soathwarcl, but also to dispatch onb 
half of his force to the asBistaace of Banks and Fre- 
mont in the Yalley. As McClellan approached 
Richmond, he was for from sure that he could rely 
in the fntore on bdng reinforced by even the 20,000 
men still left under McDowell's immediate control. 
He poescflBBd, however, one gi«at advantage : John- 
ston's retreat from the fortified line on the Lower 
Peninsola having opened the Jamee Biver as far as 
Drewry's Blnff, ttie Federal commander, as hia cor- 
venienoB required, either conld adopt that stream ae 
a new base of supply, or retain the York Biver, the 
old base. By May 24th, he had succeeded in concen< 
trating 105,000 troops on the Cbickahominy. Two 
corps were po6l«d on the stream's soath bank, and 
three on the nortii j of which latt^, one, under Fitz- 
John Porter, had been sent forward to Hanover 
Coort-House to drive off a Confederate brigade en- 
trenched there to oppose McDowell's expected ad- 
vance. 

The Federal army's position astride a Bwampy 
river, aXN»ed by few bridges, and flowing throagh 
a densely wooded region, was a dangeroos one, and 
justified only by MeClellan's hope that Porter, on 
his extreme right flank, wonld soon join hands with 
McDowell's vanguard. At this season, the first 
heavy rain would flood the streams and make the 
roads nearly impassable. The meadows on which 
the camps wea« pitched were already sodden with 
moistore ; while the Jnngles and morasses along the 
Ohii^Eahominy and its tribaterlea wen i 
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damp luzariant vegetation. In a few days, the 
miasmatio atmosphere and the poUated drinking 
water were certain to prostrate many tboasand 
Federal soldiers with fever and diarrbcBa. 

Porter's sacoeas having, for the moment, sectued 
his line of commonication with the " While Honse" 
on York Biver, McClellan pot off consideration of 
the question whether it woald not be safer to trans- 
fer iiis base to Harrison's Landing on the Jamea. 
However, before he conld eitdter reinforce or with- 
draw the two corps posted on the Chiokahominy's 
Bonth bank, under the command of Keyee and 
Heintzelman respectively, a copious rain began to 
foil ; and so rapidly did the hood in the stream rise, 
tliat all the bridges connecting the separated Fed- 
eral wings were threatened with destmction. John- 
ston, perceiving his adversary's predicament^ de- 
termined to take advantage of it. On the Slat, be 
attacked Keyes at Seven I^nes, in the hope of crush- 
ing him and throwing Heintzelmao into a panic 
before reinforcements could cross the river. The 
actual assault did not be^in until two o'clock in the 
afternoon because his principal lieutenant, Long- 
street, waited for Hi^^ to come up, although awfu« 
that every houir lost would further increase the &ill 
iu the Gfaickahominy's waters, and thus augment 
the (diances of a latge addition from the other side 
to the Federal forces. When once in action. Long- 
street and Hill sncceeded in driving Keyee back upon 
Fair Oaks, where Heintzelman was stationed. Tak- 
ing up a new position about six o'clock, the Fed- 
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eralB were able to hold it nntil darkness ended the 
battle in that part of the field. In the meanwhile, 
the Confederate right, led by JohnBton in person, 
had Tigorooslf assanltcd the Federal left, bat with- 
out BQCcess, as by this time, Sumner's corps had 
crossed the river and joined tiieir hard pressed com- 
rades OD the SOQth bank. 

Johnston having been severely wounded, General 
0. W. Smith assumed oommand of the Confederate 
troops next day. Longstreet was ordered to attack 
Sumner, but not approving his saperior'e plan of 
battle, &iled to show energy or promptness ; indeed, 
on bis own responsibility, he sent forward only three 
brigades, thus precisely anticipating his action on 
the third day at Gettysbnig, just as he, before Seven 
Pines, had, by his delay, anticipated his action on 
the second day of the same great battle. Had he 
advanced on May Slst without stopping a moment 
for snpport, Keyes and Heintzelman could have 
been struck in detail before reinforcements coold 
have crossed the swollen Ghickahonuny ; and had 
he, on June lat, set himself at work in earnest to 
carry ont General Smith's instmctionfl, Keyes's ruiu 
could have been completed. As it was, the victory 
of the first day was, on the second, by his half- 
hearted conduct^ converted into a re^olee. The 
failure at Fair Oaks, like the for more momentous 
failure at Gettysburg later on, was directly attribu- 
table to one man's obstinate opinionatlveness, 
amounting practically to insubordination and dis- 
affection. 
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Informed of Johnston's inability to retain com- 
mand, Mr. Davis appointed General Lee in his 
place. Tlie latter arrived on the field the after- 
noon of the battle of Fair Oaks ; and iritiioat en- 
deavoring to recover the lost gronnd, he, that night, 
drew back the Confederate army to tiie position 
which it had oocnpied on the momiDg of Seven 
Pines. The FedenUs, advancing their outpoets 
nearer the beleagnered city, were soon so dose to its 
confines that its church bells and striking clocks 
could be easily heard in their camps. 

At this moment, tlie Conf^erate troops were 
greatly depressed. The discouragement caused by 
the apparently needless retreat ap the Peninsola 
had been somewhat lightened by the sncoess won at 
Seven Pines, bat this new elation had been dashed 
by the apshot of Fair Oaks. Nor -waa this despond- 
ency di^>elled by General Lee*B appointment to sa- 
prrane command. His talent as an engineer and 
organizer was acknowledged, bat his capacity for 
military operations in the field on a large scale was 
aapposed to have been permanently discredited by 
the history of bis campaign in western Virginia. 
His principal ofllcers were now in &vor of drawing 
back still nearer the dty, bat as he i^arded this as 
the first step toward the capital's abandonment, 
which, at that moment of general disoonragement, 
would perhaps have been fataX to the Confederacy, 
he determined to bold bis more advanced position. 
The impresBion soon spread tliat there woold be no 
further orders for retreat; that the next Bt«p indeed, 
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wonld be one of firm resistuioe, if not of bold ag- 



Lee'B first act was to employ the 64^000 troops 
nov under his comm^id in throirlng up a strong 
earthwork along his whole line, extending from 
Drewiys Bluff on Jamee Biver to JSew Bridge on 
the Chickahominy, and thenoe up that stream's 
Boath bank as &f aa Meadow Bridge. As this long 
fortification rose, the spirita of the troops grew 
more cheerfiil. The General peraonally anperrised 
the work, and before many days had passed, had 
won his soldiers' confidence by his imposing pres- 
ence, and oarefnl attention to their wants, — a confi- 
dence confirmed by the skill and energy which he 
was so soon to show on the battle-field. 

At this time, but •ne c»rys of the Federal army 
was posted on tiie Chickahominy's noWi bank ; this 
was FitE-John Porter's, which was retained there to 
protect the line of commnnication with t^ Federal 
base on the York Biver, formed by the York Biver 
B^lroad. From the beginning, Lee had determined 
not to await an assault in his entrenchmeids, bnt in- 
stead to take ofilensive aggressive action, in the hope, 
not simply of forcing the Federal army to abandon 
the siege, bnt also, if possible, of breaking it up in 
its present complicated position. He saw at a 
glance that the object of attack prtmiising the great- 
est Buooess was Porter's corps, first, because it was 
separated from its companions by the Ohicka^ 
hominy; and secondly, beoanse its defeat would 
^tffuty tbo tuptore of the Federal line of eommilBi- 
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cation, a nmit that would force the Fedoal anny 
to retreat under hazardous cironmBtanoes. 

Before startup upon this txrid movement, Lee 
took two important steps : he harried up heavy re- 
iuforcanents from Georgia and the Oarolinas, and 
he dispatched Stuart on a raid to discover Porto's 
exact defense* on his right flank. Btoart, after a 
romantio eircuit of MoClellao's entire army, re- 
ported that this flank had not been fortified, and 
tliat it was onpioteoted by any oatnral bnlwark, 
snch as stream or swamp. In order to divwt the 
Federal commander's sospicions, Lee had already 
sent two brigades in the most public mannw, osten- 
Bibly to reinforce Jackson in the Yalley, bat really 
to convey instmcdons to him to march to AaMmuT 
with the main body of his troops as rapidly and as 
secretly as poasibla From that point, he was to 
sweep down into the r^on between the Pamnnkey 
and Chiokahominy Kv«r8, and while Lee, oonoeo- 
trating on the north bank of the latter stream, 
shoald attaek Porter's ^nt, Jackson was to aasanlt 
his nnprotected right flank. 

It was of prime importance that Jackson should 
advance so &8t that McDowell wonld not have time 
to recall the troops dispatched to the Valley, and 
then, with bis army reunited, reinibroe Porter. 
Pressing on ahead alone, Jackson arrived at Lee's 
headquarters on Jnne 23id, and at a confexenoe of 
generals, all Uie d^ails of the prcijeGted attack 
were arranged. The plan adopted was not to be 
carried oat until the 26tli, by which day it was ez- 
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pected that Jadcson would be able to strike Porter's 
right flank and bref^ his lioe of oommonicatlon 
with ttie White House. In the meanwhile, A. P. 
Kill vm to tEkke a po«tion oppoaite the Meadow 
Bridge ; and D. H. Hill and Longstreet were to 
po€it thonselves opposite the Heehanicsville Bridge, 
one and a half miles below. Magmder, with 28, 000 
men, was to continue to hold the entrendunente In 
front of McCldlao'B main line on the soath bEuik. 
The active movement on the 26th was to Ik^ with 
the advance of Jackson's troops, which wonld clear 
the Meadow Bridge of its Federal defenders ; A. P. 
Hill wonld then cross, and marching down stream «it 
enohelmi to Jackson, would in bis torn clear the 
Mechanicsville Bridge ; D. H. Hill and Longstreet 
would follow, the former to support Jackson, the 
latter, A. P. HUl. 

It was anticipated that these combined forces 
wonld drive Pitz-John Porter from in front of New 
Bridge, and thus bring the Confederates once more 
in immediate touch with their comrades behind the 
adjacent entrenchments on the south bank, now 
demonstrating with great zeal in order to disconr- 
age McClellan from sending reinforc^nents to his 
lientenant on the north bank. The restoration of 
the connection with Mt^^der would remove the 
only dangerous feature of the movement ; namely, 
the weakening of the earthworks opposite Rich- 
mond. If McClellan intended to take advaiitage of 
the withdrawal of the great body of the Confederate 
troops to break through these earthworks with an 
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overThelmiDg force, he must do bo before the Gon- 
fedraate detachmentB had assaolted Forter} for if 
they sac«eeded in crashing tliat officer, their line 
vonld be a mere extension of bhe line soath of Uie 
Ohiokahominy. 

Le^s oltinuite object was, by the destractiou of 
Porter's corps, and the severance of the Federal 
army from its base of supply, to force McClellan to 
reboot down the Peninsnla to Fortress Monroe, a 
difficult conntry to traverse, and one from which, 
if vigorously putsaed, he might be unable to estri- 
cate his troops. The whole plan was attended with 
great risks. If McClellan threw his main force on 
Magmder and drove him oat of his entrenehments, 
Porter's defeat would be no compensatiou to the 
Confederates, for the Federal army would be very 
much nearer to Richmond, and James Biver would 
serve as a base of supply even more convenient 
than the York. Bat Lee was compelled to run this 
hazard. A frontal attack was not to be thought of ; 
nor would sapineuess improve bis situation. He 
felt himself fully justified, by his personal knowl- 
edge of McOellan's character, in taking so risky a 
step. He was perfectly aware that, while his au- 
tagouist was bold in conception, he was slow in 
execution, and disposed to exaggerate tui oppo- 
uent's strength ; and that if the attack on Porter 
was sadden and well sustained, the Federal com- 
mander's overcautious nature woold prove deaf to 
^greasive counsels. Lee's judgment of hia adver- 
sary was soon shown to be correct 
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Jackson, when he withdrew from the oonferenoe 
on the 23d, rode back in liaste to ngoiu his troops, 
but owing to obstmctionB in the way, and oonBtant 
brashes with the enemy, was unable to advance 
quickly enoogh to perform the part assigned to him 
for the 26tlL The night of tliat day, he bivonaeked 
without havlDg attacked Forter'a right flank, or 
brought liimself in touch with A. P. Hill, although 
that oificer was operating only a few miles away. 
As the pre-arranged plan required, Hill had taken 
position opposite Meadow Bridge; With great 
impatience, he awaited, on the 26th, the sound of 
Jackson's guns, which was to be the aignal for his 
own adrance. So such soond came ; and finally at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, fearing leet the whole 
scheme should miscarry, he boldly, and peih^s 
rashly, assumed the reeponBibility of moving for- 
ward without any aasanuice of Jackson's assistance. 
To bring these officers in touch, Qeaeral Branch 
had been ordered to post his troops at a point 
equally distant &om each of the two places where 
their respective attacks were to begin, and aa soon 
as Jackson arrived on the ground, to infbrm Hill. 
Bat this, Branch, though he knew of Jackson's 
approach, foiled to do ; and instead moved toward 
the enemy entrenched on Beaver Dam Creek. Hav- 
ing forced his way across Meadow Bridge, Hill 
advanoed rapidly toward the same spot; and al- 
though stUI unsupported by Jackson, and lacking 
In artillery, endeavored to storm that strongly forti- 
fied position, an act that ended in a costly repulse. 
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Daring tbe aight, Porter fell book to OaineB' MilL 
Here he reoeiTed additional troops &oin Mcdellan, 
vbich bronght his total force to 36,000 men ; and 
moreover, he waa nov in toach with tiie main 
army by means of two protected bribes across the 
Chickahominy. The new position taken ap by the 
corps was one of great natural strength; it con- 
sisted of a platean sinking down by a very abrupt 
slope to a sluggish ditch-like stream at its bas^ 
beyond which opened oot a rall^, from five hun- 
dred to one thousand yu*dB in width, and timbered 
here and there. The slope was occnpied by three 
lines of io&ntry, with ntunerons batteries behind 
them ; while the ereSt of the plateau was crowned 
with heavy artillery. To capture this formidable 
I>osition, the Conf^erates would have to charge 
across l^e vall^, leap ov», wade, or bridge the 
Bwampy ^ream, and then carry the slope at Qm 
point of the bayonet Tbe whole movement would 
loe exposed to a heavy fire. 

Lee, unaware that McClellan had already deter- 
mined to change his base to James Biver, expected 
that Porter, assaulted on the right flank by Jack- 
son, would be compelled to wei^en his centre and 
left in order to protect the Federal line of com> 
munication with the White House. As this would 
diminish his power of resistence on the plateau, 
Lee decided to attack that position in spite of tbe 
formidable character of its defenses. A. P. Hill 
led the assault, and aa he was soon checked. Long- 
street came forward to his support. In the mean- 
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while, Jackson, who had been joined by D. H. Hill, 
thinking that the enemy, haird pressed in firont^ 
wonld be led to retreat into his jaws, in the efibrt 
to preserve their White Hoose conmmnications, 
remolDed q^uietly in liis first position ; bat the Bound 
of the cannonade from the direction of G^aiues' Mill 
becoming heavy and coutinnoos, he b^;an to sus- 
pect lliat the plan of attack had been changed. 
No sooner was this condnsioii readied, than be 
advanced at qoick step with his whole force, and 
rudiiag with diaracleristic ardor into the tattle, 
turned the swaying tide in favor of the Confederates. 
The slope and plateau w&te carried, and Porter 
was saved fitim complete destruction only by the 
confusion into which the pursuit threw the Con- 
federate army ; by the approaching fell of darkness, 
which made it impossible to follow Uie retreating 
Federals into a heavy wood where they had taken 
refuge ; and finally, by the arrival of two fresh 
Federal brigades, which, forming a line of steel, 
enabled the fugitives to cross the river in 
safety. 

Lee had succeeded in nearly disrupting one Federal 
corps, and tn striking that blow had weakened the 
moraU of the entire Federal anny. At the moment 
too, he supposed that the interruption of the White 
Bouse commonications was of far more sinister con- 
sequence to McGlellan than it really was. ■ He, how- 
ever, was ftUly aware that Gaines* Mill was only the 
banning of operations. Should the enemy be per- 
mitted to get away in safety, eitlier to James Biver 
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or to Fortreea Monroe, they wonld sood be rein- 
forced, and perhaps return iu greater strength. 

80 for Lee bad coDdacted the campaiga -with mnch 
energy and ability. From this time to its dose at 
Harrison's Jjonding, a series of mistakes occurred, 
for which he can only in part be held responsible. 
In the first place, he did not shov great discenunent 
in weighing the probabilities as to what line of re- 
treat McGlellau would tf^e. He thought that the 
chances were better that the enemy would retire to 
the distant Fortress Monroe rather than to the James 
Biver, barely fourteen miles away ; and be even 
imagined that McClellan might seek to maintain his 
hold Qpon the old base at the White House. While 
the Federal commander was actually engaged in 
burning the bridges across the Chickabominy and 
clearing the road to Harrison's Landing, witb a 
view to immediate retirement, Lee was keeping his 
troops stationary on the river's uorth bank as more 
convenient for the enemy's interception in their ex- 
pected march to Fortress Monroe. He even sent 
Stuart and Eweil to watch the lower bridges to pre- 
vent the Federals from retreating toward York 
Biver. Stnart was now tempted to make an ill-con- 
sidered dash upon the White House for the destruc- 
tion of the supplies there, — not the last time that he 
was to disconcert his commander's plans by an un- 
seasonable love of adventure. Instead of advancing 
with a rush to break the line of Federal withdrawal 
to the James, be failed to join the main body of the 
Confederate army until after the battle of Malvern 
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Hill, tbos aoticipatliig tlie fatai error committed by 
him in the campaign of GettyBbm^. 

Q«Deral Lee did uot overlook the possibility that 
McClellan might vithdraw to the James. He per- 
haps relied with too great confideuoe on Magrnder 
to inform him of the enemy's first movement. Late 
oil the afternoon of the 28th, the Federal eutr^ich- 
ments were reported to be fiilly manned, while the 
roads leading across the Chickahominy were stUl 
protected by Federal batteries. It was not until the 
morning of the 29tb that the Confederates started in 
pnrsult, and by that time McClellan had gained an 
advance of one day and two nights. Lee, however, 
was still hopefdl of striking the Federal army a 
heavy, if not a fatal, blow before it coold find a 
refoge behind Its gantx^tB in the James Biver. 

The plan which he now adopted was fnll of prom- 
ise, and had there been perfect concert of action 
would have proved successfol. The ronte followed 
by McClellan in seeking his new base was broken by . 
only one obstractloD, namely, White Oak Swamp, 
bat a serious one, becanae it was intersected by a 
single highway. Lee ordered Magmder to march 
down the WilUainsburg Boad and assanit the retreat- 
ing Federals in the rear ; while Jackson and D. H. 
Hill, having passed over the Chickahominy t^ the 
Grapevine Bridge, were to support the attack. 
Longstreet and A. P. Hill were to cross higher np 
by New Bridge, and then to move down the Darby- 
town Boad nntQ th^ should come upon the right 
flank of the Federal army at some point between 
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White Oak Swamp and Jaanm Biver. Strnck on 
one edde of the swamp by Magmder, Jackson, and 
D. H. Hill, and on the other by Lcmgatreet, A. P. 
TTill and Hnger, Lee was jnetified in expecting that 
the enemy, broken into fragments by the two im- 
pacts, woold lose all power of further combined 



Snooess conid be secured only by the closest coop- 
eration, and this turned out to be impoaaible. First^ 
Jackson and D. H. Hill lost a day in reoonstracting 
Grapevine Bridge, and in consequence left Ma^uder 
to attack the Federal rear alone, a fact that reanlted 
in his r^alse at Savage's Station. The ^lemy's 
rear was tbns able to make the dangerous passage of 
White Oak Swamp onmolested, and as soon afl it 
had crossed and destroyed the bridge, McClellan 
posted there two divisioas under Franklin to stop 
the Confederate pnrBult from that direction. In the 
meanwhile, the 4th and 6th Federal corps had halted 
on Malvern Hill in sight of James Biver, while five 
divisions, under Snmner and Heintzelman, were 
stationed between Malvern Hill and White Oak 
Swamp in order to protect the trains from an assault 
by LoDgstreet and A. P. Hill, advancing down the 
I>arbytown and Charles City Boads. 

When Jackson arrived at White Oak Swamp, he 
found it impossible to rebuild the bridge in the face 
of a hot fire from Franklin's batteries. Instead of 
marching around the sonth end of the swamp and 
joining A. P. Hill and Longstreet in attacking the 
Federal fltmk, he, contrary to the ordinary impnlBes 
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of his energetic character, deemed it viaest to cany 
oafe Lee's first orders by remainiDg qaietly in the 
eaemy's rear ; and be was the more dispofled to do this, 
as Lee was now so near at Iiand tliat^ had he de- 
sired, he could easily have instnicted his lieutenant 
to move around to Hill's and Lougstreet's aasistance. 
TSo such orders came, asd Jackson's whole force was 
thna rendered useless at the moment when those two 
officers were, in sncccasion, Bssanlting the Federal 
lines at Frazier's Farm. Hnger was also anable to 
come ap owing to the obstructions in his way. Ma- 
gruder, marching and countermarching between 
Holmes on the extreme right, and Longstreet in the 
centre, gave support to neither. Holmes himself 
had been driven off by the fire of the Federal gun- 
boats, anchored in the James Biver, and the Fed- 
eral corps entrenched on Matvem Hill. Instead 
of Jackson, D. H. Hill, Longstreet, Huger, Holmes, 
A. P. Hill and Magmder, simultaneously in rear, 
centre, flank, and front, launching, as Lee in- 
tended, a combined force of 75,000 men against 
McCldlan's retreating army, A. P. Hill and Long- 
street alone assaulted that army witli only 20,000 
troops. Kor were even these led as one body into 
battle ; the number attacking together did not ex- 
ceed 10, 000. The Confederates were nnable to plant 
themselves athwart the Quaker Boad, the Federal 
line of retreat, and with this foilure, Lee's chance 
of In-eaking . np the Federal army was lost, and at 
the same time the most promising (^portunity pre- 
sented to the South during the whole war, wiUi the 
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esoeptioD of the early morning of the second day at 
Gettysbnrg, of winnuig its independence by a single 
airoke. 

By the dawn of the next day, tToly Ist, the Fed- 
erals were concentrated on the slopes and crest of 
Malvern Hill, a position of greater natnral strengtl) 
than the plateau of Oaines' MUl. It was defended 
by 250 pieces of artillery, among which wpn the 
siege train's heavy gons ; and in addition, the Fed- 
eral flanks were protected by the cross fire of the 
ganboats in James Biver. As the approaches to the 
Hill were obstmcted by swampy and densely wooded 
ground, the Confederates could not expect their ar- 
tilla? to be of much service, should an assault be 
made. Lee hesitated to ord^ an advance. The 
only hope of success by a fronted attack lay in the 
use of the whole army supported by all tiie cannon. 
Jackson u)^;ed a flank movement even after the oider 
for an assault in front had bew sent out Lee 
adopted the suggestion ; but t^ an error of the 
staff, the order for the frontal assault was not 
rescinded ; and before they could be hidted, 10,500 
men advanced unsupported to attack the entire 
Federal army. The onset of battle, according to a 
Federal officer present, was made with the precision 
of a review, but against a positioa rendered by na- 
ture and art ao strong, and defended by a force so 
overwhelming, that the Confederates' courage and 
resolution proved unavailing. They were finally 
driven back with a loss of 5,000 of their number. 
Bat the FedertUs were too e^baoated to make a 
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oonnterstroke, and after night&ll, withdrew to Har- 
rison's Landing. 

Sluinking irom an immediate advance tbroagh the 
deep mod of the rain-swept roado, the overworn 
Confederates did not attempt at once to pnisae tlie 
retiring foe. Had they promptly seized Erlington 
Heighte, situated in the rear ot the Federal cam^p at 
Hairison's Landing, and at first tmfbrtifled, Uiey 
wonld have had McGlellan in a dangeroua comer, 
for tlieir artillay could have fired directly down 
npon his position, while the Fed«^ cannon wonld 
have been compelled to shoot upward with a neces- 
sarily lees accurate aim. Stoart, poshing ahead 
of the Confederate main body, ascended the Heights, 
and having planted one howitzer, and thinking that 
reinforconents wonld aoon arrive, rashly opened fire 
with this dngie piece of ordnance ; but he was soon 
driven off by a Federal detachment, and the po«- 
tion rendered impregnable against attack. Lee, 
deeming it nowise to assault the Heights, withdrew 
bis troops to Biobmond. Thus ended the Feninsola 
Campaign. 

If we conBider the Valley and Peninsula Cam- 
paigns together, it will be clearly perceiv^ that the 
general result was highly l^rorable to the Confed- 
erate oaose, although Lee had jsign^y failed to ac- 
complish all that he had hoped, not so mnch in 
consequence of McClellan's great skill in directing 
his retreating colomns, as of his own inability to 
cootrol the movements of his own forces. The large 
armies which tlie Federal government had sum- 
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moned to the field had been atraok, as Lee bad orig- 
ioally designed, in d^oil : Banks, Fremont and 
Shields had been defeated ; McDowell had been pre- 
vented from coining to MoClellan's assistiuice ; Mc- 
Glellan himself had, after the partial de«Amctlon of 
one corps, been compelled to retire from a point in 
sight of ^ohmond's steeples to the protection of his 
gonboats many mites avay, no longer the confident 
invader, but the anzions pnrsaed, sacrificing in his 
vithdraval fifty-two pieces of artillery, thirty-five 
thousand rifles, and a vast qnuitity of anunonition 
and stores of all kinds. By these varions oap- 
tnres, the' Confederate army had added enormonsly 
to its effective equipment for battle. Hardly less 
nseftd, fixun a military point of view, was the estab- 
lishment of Lee's reputation as a capable strat^st, 
and a resolate and even andacioos leader in the field. 
The Confederate operations in this campaign, 
however, are open to severe critlciBm fix>m several 
points of view. The strategy was nndonbtedly 
superior to the ezecntiou. The combinations were 
correct and £u--seeing, bnt the manner in which they 
were carried ont was halting and di^ointed. There 
had been only one dif^ct sncceas,— the victory of 
Oaines' Mill, which was bnt the natural resolt of 
pittingOTer50,000menagainst36,000. Lee showed 
defective reasoning upon probabilities when he al- 
lowed himself to think that his antagonist would re- 
treat to Fortress Monroe. Why shoxdd that com- 
mander do this when James Biver, patroled by the 
Federal fleet, was but fourteen miles away to serve 
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as a new base T Betreat to Fortress Monroe not only 
Tonld have been more dangeronB, because more 
prolonged, bat also a confession of absolute £ulnre 
on McClellan's part, which the condition of his army 
with 76,000 fresh men did not justify Lee in im- 
agining his opponent woold make. At Harrison's 
Landing, that army would still be practically in 
sight of Bicbmond, and McCleUau might not incor- 
rectly assert that his withdrawal &om the Cbicka- 
homiuy was merely " a strategic change of base." 
The expectation that, in retreating to the James, 
instead of to Fortress Monroe, he could advance such 
a claim, no doubt largely influenced a man of his 
self-esteem in taking that step ; and knowledge of 
this side of his character in itaelf shonld have 
served more than it did to guide his opponent in 
divining his next movement. 

Had Lee, as he shonld have done, deemed it more 
probable from this, as well as from every other point 
of view, that McClellan would withdraw to James 
Biver rather than to Fortress Monroe, he would 
have earlier devised means for the mptore of the 
Federal right flank at Frasier's Farm ; and might 
X>erhaps have blocked alb^ether the line of retreat 
to James Biver, thus forcing McClellan to recrosa 
the Chickahomlny, with Jackson, D. H. Hill, and 
Stuart in front, and Magmder, Hnger, A. P. Hill, 
Longstreet, and Holmes behind. Had McClellan 
b^^un his retreat to Harrison's Landing one day 
sooner, as he might have done, he would doubtless 
have reached that point without finding the neces- 
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Bity to fight a single, — certainl; not more thui one, 
— rear-gaard action ; and this at Matvem Bill, a 
position of extraordinary strength, as shown by the 
battle which took place there. 

Bnt even the error of supposing that McGlellan 
would retreat to Fortress Monroe rather than to Har- 
rison's Landing wotdd not, from the Confederate 
point of view, have affected the campaign's issue so 
seriously had Lee's carefally weighed plan for a 
concerted pursuit of the enony, when their line of 
withdrawal was known, been carried out For this 
he cannot be held strictly accountable beyond his 
£iilnre to summon Jackson to Frazier's Farm, barely 
four miles away, when it was seen that that officer 
could not make the direct passage of White Oak 
Swamp in the teeth of Franklin's batteries. The lack 
of combination on that day over the whole field of 
operations was due primarily to the Confederate 
army's imperfect staff service. The region in which 
the several detachments were marching was over- 
grown with dense woods and penetrated by few 
roads. It would have tieen difficult for the cooperat- 
ing columns to converge with perfect accuracy as 
to hoar and place even if the staff had possessed 
good maps, or been led by reliable guides ; but as 
both were lacking, divergence and confusion re- 
sulted, increased by the staff's own practical inex- 
perience at this time, when so many of the Confed- 
erate officers trained in military schools for this 
branch of service had been drawn away for the per- 
fomtanoe of r^imental duty. 
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That the Federal army finally escaped with the 
loRB of 16,000 men was not entirely dae to the er- 
nmeoaa or defective tactics of its opponent 
Tbronghont the campaign, the Federal troopB had 
fought with extraordinary courage and tenacity. 
They Bhowed jnst as mnch bravery and stannchDess 
at Malvern HUl as at Gaines' MUl. The root and 
demoralization of Bull Ban were conditions of the 
past, a fact that m^ht well have dashed the sat- 
isfaction vhich the Confederates derived ftom the 
general resalts of their operations. 
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On Jane 26th Kr. Lincoln had ordered the consoli- 
dation into one large anny of the three small armies 
commanded respeoUvely by Fr^ont, Banks, and 
McDowell ; and at its bead, he placed O^ieral 
Pope, an officer who had recently won some dis- 
tinction in the Weet AAer the battle of Gained 
Hill, it became impracticable for this new army to 
onite with McClellau by land, and it was not thoaght 
advisable for it to do so by sea, as "Washington 
wonld thereby be left open to invasioa by way of 
either Manassas or Harper's F&ery. As a means of 
guarding the capitfd, and also of creating a diver- 
sion in MoClellan's lavor, Pope was directed to 
move his troops toward GordonsvUle, with the nlti- 
mate design of catting at that point the Confederate 
railway commnnication with the Valley. It was 
anticipated that Lee would seek to prerrat ttds by 
weakening Richmond's defenses, which wonld give 
tlie army on the James an opportnnity to capture 
the city. 

Os Jnly 7th, Banks reached Ciilp^>er, the place 
where the sevEral detachments of Pope's army were 
to concentrate. As the Federal anthorities had ex- 
pected, the soQtbward movement of their troops 
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cansed Lee to dispatcb several dirisioiis, under 
Jackson, to Gordonsrille. The Confederate general 
now stood between two Federal armies, the one 
numbering 50,000 men, the other 80,000. Until 
McClellan eboold show bis hand, Lee thought itan- 
wise to remoTe the main body of bia troops frton 
their camps at Bicbmond ; bat, in order to canse 
McClellan's withdrawal from James Birer, by play- 
ing on Mr. Lincoln's apprehensions for Washing- 
ton's safety, he decided to increase Uie number of 
troops with Jackson, so as to enable the latter to 
bf^n an a^reEsive campaign northward from Gor- 
donsviUe. That officer was giadoally reinforced 
until he foond himself at the head of 24, 000 men. 

Now, it was necesaary, not only to bring about 
McCleUtm's retirement, bat also to strike the Fed- 
ertd tamj under Pope a destmctive blow before he 
oonld unite with it Such a blow, Jackson coald 
not hope to inflict with 24,000 troops, but if able to 
attack in detail the several detachments of the 
enany btf ore t^ey had had time to concentrate atCnl- 
peper, he might deliver a stroke that would hasten 
McClellan's retirement, auA thus quickly bring Lee 
on the ground for a joint assault on Pope before the 
otho' Union army could march to his aid from the 
Potomaa Jackson advanced rapidly northward, 
and at Cedar Monntain defeated Banks; bnt on 
moving forward, he found that the road was barred 
by on overwhelming Fed^^al force, and he, there- 
fore, fell back to GordonsviUe to await the arrival 
of Lee, DOW, in consequence of McClellan's with- 
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diATal 6x>m James Biver, no longer apprehensiTQ 
for Biehmond'8 safety. In the meanvbile, Pope 
had been ordered by the Waahington aathoritles to 
remain at Golpeper. 

On Angost 11th, Lee, aooompamed by Ijongstreet, 
joined Jackson at Fisgah CSiarch on the sonth bank 
of the Bapidan. His aim vas to attack and defeat 
Pope's anuy before McClellan coold come np from 
Aoqnia Creek, for should the tro Federal forces be 
able to unite, the nomOTical predominance in their 
&Tor would destroy all prospect of Confederate 
Bnccess. The Confederate army embraced about 
65,000 men, which pnt it on an eqoal nnmerical 
footing witlk Pope's alone. Only a few hoars alter 
Lee's arrival, he ascended Clark Mountain, and 
&om its signal station, looked down on the {oinoipat 
Federal encampment, situated at the base of Slatlgb- 
ter's Hoontain, barely fifteen miles away. Thon- 
Biinds of tents were scattered over the face of that 
part of the landscape ; smoke was rising peac^Uy 
from the sntlers' fires ; the cavalrymen had imsad- 
dled their horses and were resting in the shade ; 
while the infantry were moving abont freely and 
cai«le8Bly. The scene's whole aspect showed nn- 
mistokably that Pope was still nnaware of the 
presence of the Confederate army, hidden away 
from sight, as it was, by the intervening rise of 
groand. 

The enemy's most vnlnerable section was their 
left wing, because spread oat to a point only six 
Diiles distant. It was finally arranged that Stnart, 
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having vith his eavalry moved swiftly aroimd to 
Bappahannook Station iu Pope's rear, should there 
cat his line of lailvay commnnication, vhile Che 

iufimtry, having crossed the Bapidan, should strike 
the Federal positioiL sqnaiely in front. It happened 
that a part of the cavalry was absent^ and Lee, un- 
heeding Jackson's advice to the contiury, decided 
to await its retom. The opportunity was thus lost 
A spy, in the interval of postponement, informed 
Pope of (he Confederate troops' presence, and the 
captnie of Stoarf s a^jntant-general and dispatch 
box revealed the &ct that they embraced almost the 
entire opposing army. In alarm, Pope immediately 
drew back to the north bank of the Bappahaunoek. 
On the 19th, when the haze b^an to melt away 
from the landscape, tiie Confederate commander, 
from Clark Monntain, saw only an abandoned camp 
in the foregronnd, while for away in the distance, 
the enemy's rear-guard was discovered vanishing 
toward tbe north. 

For the moment the prospect of defoatii^ Pope 
before MeClellan coold come np seemed to have 
been lost beyond recovery. How was it possible to 
strike the forma' s army a blow in the short interval 
that must pass before the latter's arrival 1 The new 
position occupied by the Federals was more difKoalt 
of assanlt than the old ; if attacked in front and 
worsted, Pope would simply fall back toward Wash- 
ington until reinforced, and then return in greater 
strength than ever. Was it practicable, by stealing 
to the rear of his new positioa, to break the line of 
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his commnmcatiODs, cat off his army from asaiatance, 
and throw it into a coDfbsioD that might render it 
a comparatively easy prey 1 If iMa were possible 
at all it could be done only by a tnmiDg moTemeot 
from the north. Lee, before deciding upon his final 
plan, sent Stuart, at the head of his cavalry, across 
the Bappahannock to bum the railway bridge over 
Cedar Creek situated at the Federal back ; but this 
could not be accomplished owing to the wooden 
Btructnre'a saturation by the heavy rains. Stoart, 
however, succeeded in capturing dispatches which 
showed the strength of Pope's cu-my, his designs for 
its disposition, his expectations as to reinforce- 
ments, and, above all, his purpose to fall back from 
his present entrenchments on the Rappahannock. 

If the Federal army was to be crushed, it mnet be 
done at once. The Federal troops were now con- 
centrated on the turnpike connecting Sulphur 
Springs on the river's north bank with Gainesville, 
a small village east of Warrenton. Their right 
flank was protected by the closure of the bridges 
and fords of the river ; their left, by the colnmna 
advancing from Washington. Behind the long 
Federal line, rose the bulwark of the Bull Bun 
Mountains, a range overgrown with dense forests 
and penetrated by few roads. 

Lee and Jackson, the night of August 24th, cgn- 
Bulted as to the best plan of overcoming the advan- 
tage of this strong position. The whole Confederate 
army could not pass to the Federal rear without its 
withdrawal from its station on the river's south 
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bauk being diBoovered and reported by the Federal 
outpoBte. As it Tould require forty-eight hours for 
that army to march up the Bappahanuock and 
tbence oyer the Boll Bnn Monntalns to Qainesville 
or Manaaaaa, Pope would have ample time to draw 
back, and thus continue to keep his oppoueut in his 
fron^ Thile he himself vonld be so much nearer 
to a jnnctlou with the reinforcements now daily ex- 
pected. The two Confederate generals determined 
to divide their forces, with the ultimate intention 
of uniting on the field of battle. Jackson was to 
move northward to the upper fords of the Bappa- 
hannock, and then wheeling to the east, descend 
from the Bull Bun range upon Manassas, in the 
rear of the Federal army. Lee, remaining in his 
old position was to make a demonstration in order 
to divert Federal suspicion ; and then, when assured 
by his cavalry of Jackson's sucoessfnl passage of the 
mountains, was to follow in hia footsteps. The two 
wings were to join at some point south of Thorough- 
&re Gap. It was a bold and hazardous plan, for 
Pope, by dosing up that Gap as soon as Jackson 
had got tlirough, could apparently prevent Lee 
from supporting his lieutenant when attacked by 
the entire Federal army. But th^re was another 
pass to the northeast of Thorongh&re, and it was 
clearly understood by the two Confederate com- 
manders that, should Jackson be hard-pressed 
without Lee being able to break through Thorough- 
fare, and come to his aid, he was to foil back to 
Aldie's Gap and join Lee west of the mountains. 
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At daim on Aogost 26th, Jackson started opoo 
his celelHwt«d marcli. The whole Confederate army 
did not exceed 66,000 men, and noir one-half of its 
unmber vere about to plunge boldly into a region 
occupied by over 100,000 hostile troops, probably, 
in a few days, to be swelled to 160,000 by reinforce- 
ments from Washington. Their haversacks con- 
tained only three days' oooked rations, for they bad 
determined to rely for their chief sub^stence on the 
green com now maturing in the fields, on such ripe 
fruits as were to be plucked in the orchards, and on 
a small herd of cattle drlvrai in their rear. All 
baggage was left behind. 

During the first day, a distance of thirty-six miles 
Was traversed. The column, in passing rapidly 
along, was observed from a Federal signal station, 
bat it was surmised that this was the first etage of a 
retreat toward the Valley. That night the little 
army bivouacked under the canopy of the open sky, 
and the stars bad hardly begun to grow dim in the 
heavens the next morning, when the march was re- 
sumed, wiUi redoubled ardor and energy. Ascend- 
ing to the summit of Thoroughfare Gap, they saw 
from afiur, rolling away mile upon mile, the broad 
plains of Manassas sbinii^ in the glare of the nn- 
clonded summer son. Descending, they advanced 
at doable quick toward Gainesville, where they 
were joined by Stuart's large body of cavalry. 
From that point, instead of marching straight to 
Manassas, bis real objective, now a vast storehouse 
of Federal supplies and munitions of war, Jackson 
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wheeled to the right toward Bristoe Station, a spot 
nearer the Federai army, and directly in its rear. 
The seizure of this place would preveut Pope from 
throwing forward a lai^ detachment to cut off the 
Confederate line of withdrawal afler the destruction 
of the stores at Manassaa Bristoe Station having 
been captnred, two regiments, accompanied by the 
cavalry, were dispatehcd to Manaseaa, and there 
began the work in hand at once. They were soon 
joined by the rest of the little army, with the ex- 
ception of one division. 

When Pope beard that Jackson's corps, which he 
had at first taken for a amiall raiding party, had 
planted itself athwart his line of communications, 
he hurriedly drew back from the Bapp^annock in 
force toward Gainesville, with the view of concen- 
trating for his daring opponent's d^tmction. This 
movement made it safe for Lee to break up bis 
camp on the river's south bank, and hasten onward 
to reunite with his lieutenant east of the Bull Bun 
Mountains. Expecting his commandei's advance, 
and aware that, shonld he remain at Manassas, he 
would be isolated, and perhaps overwhelmed by the 
Federal army, now numbering, since the arrival 
of the filth and third corps, from 70,000 to 80,000 
men, Jackson retreated in the direction from which 
he knew that Lee was approaching. 

Pope, deluded by his own wishes and hop^ pre- 
sumed that his ant^onist would make a stand at 
Manassas, and therefore instead of keeping his 
troops in a position where, with one arm, he could 
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bold off Lee, while, with the other, he conld crush 
Jackson, aet practically his whole force ^d motion 
toward that place. "March at the earliest blush 
of dawn," ao ran his order; " we will bag the whole 
crowd if we are prompt and expeditions." Bat the 
converging Federal corps found no trace of the 
Confederate general at Manassas except the smoking 
rnins of the supplies and monitions. It was re- 
ported that he had retreated toward Centreville, 
bat no trace of him was to be found there either. 
What had become of the wily and fnrtive foef 
Jackson had really been falling back westward 
while Pope had been searching for him northward. 
After sweeping around tbe Federal flank, cutting 
the Federal line of conunnoications, and applying 
the torch to a vast gnantity of Federal cloQiing, 
food, ammunition, and other articles of war, he had 
now planted himself within twelve miles of Thor- 
ough&re Gap, almost in sight of Lee's advancing 
column. 

But Jackson was not satisfied with these achieve- 
ments alone. They did not constitute the real ob- 
. ject of his great march ; that object was to seize 
Pope by the flank, like a bulldog, and by holding 
on, prevent him from escaping before Lee could 
come up and give the eowp de grace. The Union 
general must be crashed before McClellan could 
arrive with reinforcements, but so long as he could 
continue to retreat at will, that hope must be aban- 
doned. With Qie purpose of finally stopping him, 
JaokwHi, halting atOroveton, sprang upon the fiist 
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Federal diTisioo vbich passed that way, — a very 
bold act, as he was then nnavare that Lee and 
LongEAreet had forced the paaaage of Thoroughbi« 
Gap ; indeed, that wing of the Confederate army, 
when night closed the short engagranent, was only 
twelve miles oflf. There were not less than 70,000 
Federal troops still marching and oonntermarching 
in hiB vicinity in an active search for his where- 
abouts ; bnt it did not oecnr to Jackson, now that 
darkness bad follen, that it wonid be more pmdent 
to fall back for the support of the approaching 
column. His purpose remained tinchuiged : — he 
would not budge an inch before that column's 
mrival on the ground to give the flnisbing blow, 
although the entire force at his disposal for the 
enemy's detention did not exceed 18,000 in&ntry, 
2,600 cavalry, and forty pieces of artillety. 

Concentrating his men behind the deep cuttings 
and steep embankments of an unfinisbed railway, 
he calmly awaited the stroke which he expected 
to receive the next day. Nor did his antidpationB 
prove incorrect ; early on the following morning, 
an assault was made by the large Federal force 
which Pope, confident that his opponent was re- 
treating, had sent forward to hold him until heavy 
reinforcements could arrive for hia destruction, the 
very Me which that opponent had planned to inflict 
on him. In a few hours, 18,000 additional Federal 
troops deplt^ed on the ground ; and later, theite were 
further accessions of strength. Lee and Longstreet, 
onknowu to Pope, had now reached tli« extniaiB 
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right of the Confederate poeitioii. Five gallant 
and determined assanlts in all vere made on the 
Confederate extreme left, bat without saccesB. The 
Federal commander, still nnaware of Lougstreet's 
presence on the right, ordered Fitz-Joho Porter to 
mardi around That he imsgined to be Jackson's 
unprotected fiank in that quarter and strike the 
Confederate position in the rear. Porter, recog- 
nizing the proposed movement's impractitsbility 
with soch a force to break ttirongfa in bis front, 
reported the situation's real character to his snpe- 
rior, who, disbelieving his lientenant, renewed hla 
peremptory ordera for the movement to b^n ; but 
it was now too late, as night was fast approach- 
ing. 

Daring Porter's inaction, Lee, obs^ring a &vor- 
able opportunity to strike the Federal left wing, 
directed Longstreet to advance his troops at once. 
With that opinionativeness which be had pushed 
almost to the point of insubordination at Fair Oaks, 
and was to repeat on the second and third days 
at Gettysburg, this officer obstinately opposed his 
chief's wishes, and instead of vigorously attacking 
the weak force in tmnt of him, confined himself, 
with Lee's reluctant consent, to a reconnaissance to 
secure a good position for an assault on the follow- 
ing morning. Had Pope &llen back, as he should 
have done, to the naturally strong line of Bull Bun, 
and there awaited the appearance of the large rein- 
forcements which he was expectit^, Longstreefs 
tttion in practically refusini; to carry oat bis com- 
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mander's orders would have given the battle of 
Second Maoaasae the character of a mere repalse 
of the Federal right wing by Jackson's corps. 
Another conflict on the line of Bull Bud, with 
the Federal troops firmly entrenched, and greatly 
strengthened by the arrival of additional corps, 
might have been fatal to every prospect of Con- 
federate snccesB. As it -was, the last day's battle 
was broDght on simply by Pope's hallncination 
that the Confederate army was really retreating, 
and that, if vigoronsly pnrsned, might be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

It Is a fact of great significance as touching the 
characters of his two principal lientenants, that, pre- 
vious to Jackson's death, Lee assigned all independ- 
ent movements to that officer's leadership, while he 
himself always accompanied Longstreet's corps, as 
if he thought this to be the one requiring his imme- 
diate saparision. And yet, as we perceive from 
the record of the first day at Second Manassas, not 
even his presence, known wishes, and almost formal 
instmctioos, conld overcome his subordinate's in- 
veterate tardiness and his pertinacious loyalty to 
his own opinions. Unless Longstreet happened to 
assent fully to the advisability of the orders he re- 
ceived, he hod, fi-om the very beginning of his ad- 
vancement to high command, a way of thwarting 
his chief's designs by his slowness and half-hearted- 
ness in executing them. This characteristic was 
f^tal to the Confederate hopes at Fair Oaks ; it 
might have been still more fhta) at Second Maanto 
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Bas ; and vas disastrooB in the extreme at Gettys- 

At davn on Aogust 3l8t, the Federals were seen to 
be masBed on the risiiig ground sitnated directly in 
front of the Confederate position. Lee decided to 
allow Pope to begin the battle, and he was the more 
inclined to do this as he vas momentarily expecting 
the arrival of D. H. Hill's, McLawa's and Walker's 
diviaions, -which had been left at Bidunond to 
watch MeClellan'8 last retiring movements. Pope 
still thought that Lee was not yet on the field, and 
that Jackson was fiUling back, an impression ap- 
parently confirmed by the discovery that, during 
the night, the latter had taken a new position in a 
wood farther in the rear. At twelve o'clock, the 
first Federal line, composed of 20,000 men, was 
ordered to posh forward in pursuit, while a body 
of 40,000 was concentrated behind them ready to 
march up to their support on the instant. Not sat- 
isfied with snch great strength. Pope, still ignorant 
of the presence of Longstreefs corps, b^an to 
weaken his left by calling to the centre a large pro- 
portion of Porter's troops. Asthe Federal first line 
moved with great gallantry across an open meadow 
to assault the Confederates, that part of Jackson's 
corps in their immediate &ont advanced from its 
new station in the wood, and again planted itself 
behind the railway cuttings and embankments. 
Volleys in rapid succesdon were poured into the 
&oes of the enemy as they came on, while their 
ntaks were also torn cmd smashed by a terrific erosB- 
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fire of artillery and muBketry. In spite of the de- 
Btmctiou thus cansed, the Federals marched, with 
the firmest courage, np to the very muzzles of the 
Confederate gnus ; but the concentrated frontal and 
lateral fusillade now grew too deadly to be re«sted, 
and th^ were forced to fall back. Twice the assault 
was renewed, with unsurpassed bravery, and as 
often repulsed. A like snceess was won by the 
remainder of Jackson's corps in another part of the 
field. 

It was now four o'clock in the afternoon. De- 
pressed by the failnre of their previous attempts to 
capture the Confederate positions ; disconraged by 
their heavy loss in killed and wounded; and ex- 
hausted by their exertions dnring two days of fight- 
ing, the Federals were indisposed to renew the 
battle. Lee promptly seized the opportunity for a 
great counterstroke. His right wing, commanded 
by Longstreet, having taken no part in the conflict, 
was eagerly holding itself in readiness to advance. 
An order was dispatehed to Jackson to bring bis 
corps in close touch with Longstreet^s ; and when 
this had been effected, the entire Confederate line, 
fonr miles in length, leaped forward simulteneonsly 
at a signal t^) drive the enemy from the field. 

Every regiment, squadron, and battery in the 
Confederate army participated at first in the move- 
ment of the long gray ranks ; but so rapidly did the 
infantry traverse the gronnd that the artillery was 
nnable to keep np, a fact that had a vital influence 
on the nltimate issue of the battle. As if preowd 
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forrard by ui avalaiidie'B irresiBtible weight, the 
Feder^ yielded position afler position a31 along 
their front Jackson gocceeded in capturing Mat- 
thew Hill, Bitnated only fourteen hundred ytutis 
from Stone Bridge, the main line of the Federal re- 
treat over Ball Bon. Had Longstreet also sacceeded 
in captoring Henry Hill, acoesa to the croaaing 
TOnld have been blocked from both sides, and a 
panic would probably have ensned in the already 
more or lees confiised maaaea of the retiring enemy. 
The absence of uliiUery made the attack on the last 
plateau fotile in the foce of the determined resistance. 
Darknees soon b^an to fall, and the Federals, 
cloaked by it, withdrew to CentrerUle, their confi- 
dence partially restored by the opportune arriral of 
20,000 fresh troops onder Snmner and Franklin, 
accompanied by abnndant stores and sapplies. 
Threatened next day with an attack in his rear. 
Pope retreated to I^rfax Coort-Honse ; and he 
escaped a diaaatrons defeat at Chantilly only by the 
intervention of a heavy thandcr-atorm, which, for 
a time, stopped operations on both sides. Still few- 
fhl lest he ^ooM be ontflanked, he finally withdrew 
behind the fortifications of Alexandria. 

With the exertion of Chancelloisville, Second 
ManaasEis constitntes the greatest victory of Qeneral 
Lee's military career. Like CbanceUfursville, it was 
a masterpiece of offensive strategy, and like Cban- 
cellorsville also, it was won by Uie prompt, ener- 
getic, daring, and skilful cooperatioo of "Stone- 
Tall" Jackson, ^xefor Uie first time on tlie Muue 
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.field, the two Confederate geoerals are seen plan- 
ning and striving t^^ther, not ao much as superior 
and subordinate, — vhioh was the relation they dis- 
tinctly bore during the Peninsnla campaign, There 
Jackson's conduct vas aneqaal to his previoos and 
after reputation, — but as the dUer ego of each other, 
as a double executive but a single head. From the 
moment that Jackson broke camp on the Bappa- 
hanuock, ou the morning of August 25th, until the 
great counterstroke b^an on the second day at Ma- 
nassas, he was operating on his own ref^nsibility 
and on his own initiative. He was simply Lee's 
double in another part of the field, upon whose 
judgment and dexterity his superior relied with as 
great confidence as he did upon his own. When at 
Fredericksburg, "Stonewall" sent for instructions 
to Lee, who said, " Qo, tell General Jackson that he 
knows as well what to do as I," one of the most 
generous complimraits ever paid by a conmiander to 
a lieutenant. 

The bold march to the enemy's rear at Manassas 
was the first great turning movement (unless the op- 
erations on Porter's right wing at Gaines' Mill can 
be so characterized) ever made by the Axmy of 
Northern Virginia ,- the last was at Chancellorsville. 
Lee never ventured npon such a stroke after Jack- 
son's death because he knew that it required the 
qualifications possessed by that officer to cany it 
through successfully. 

Lee has often been criticised for dividing his army 
before Second Manaflsfls with the intuilJOQ of tmit- 
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ing it on the field of battle, — two operatioiiB that vi- 
olated the AmdameDtal maxims of the greatest of all 
masters of war, Napoleon. Saocees nuder such cir- 
cumstances has been pronounced by Moltke to be 
the most brillifuit of military a^ierementa It 
shottld be remembered, hoverer, that Zjee had a 
phenomenally energetic and resonrcefiil llentenant 
to carry out his design, and also a very rash and 
impnlsive opponent to overcome, ^ne who, in bis 
eagerness to captore the isolated corps, voold, in 
all probability, leave Thoroughfare tJap open, or at 
least not take steps to close Aldie's Gap further 
north, by which "Stonewall" could easily retire 
beyond bis gra^, shoold Lee foil to break through 
the mountain walL Moreover, so important did 
both Lee and Jackson consider an assanlt upon 
Pope, before McClellan could come up, that th^ 
thought it not unwise to run serions risks in order 
to bring him to battle. By audacity alone could 
the nnmerical disparity between the two combatants 
be equalized, and it happened that an audacious pol- 
icy was equally congeuial to the tastes of both men. 
Lee has also been censured for his f^lure com- 
pletely to disperse the Federal troops during their 
retreat from Bull Bun ; but after Second Manassas, 
as after his later victories, reinforcements, hurried 
up with great promptness, soon restored the nnmer- 
ical superiority of the enemy. Had Lee broken up 
McClellan's fmny at Frazier's Farm, and no peace 
in consequence had followed, there was still Pope's 
army in northern Virginia to subdue ; had he dee- 
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tn^ed Pope at Seocmd MuiuBHfl, HoCtellan vbb 
still behind the foitificationH of Washtngtoii. Sever- 
tbeleea, llie geoetal reenlte of title operatiotiB from 
Oainee' Mill to Chantill; were calculated to inspire 
tbe Confederates wltlL greater confidence and stama- 
late tliem to even greater effbilB for the advanee- 
ment of tiieir cause. Pntctically, tliat migbty host, 
wiioae tramp had reaoonded from ttie Chictaiioininj 
to ttw Bapidan, had been driveD beyond tb» cob- 
finee (rf Yiigiuia. By a dramatic reTersal of posi- 
tiona, it was now not HcClellan listaning to the 
riiigiog bells and chiming clocks of Bacfamond, but 
Lee looking down from the hills of Fair&z on the 
flaming dome of the Capitol at Washington. Dar- 
ing his last two campaigns, he had captored ao many 
rifles of the most improved patterns that he was able 
to sapply every soldier in his ranks with one : at 
ManasBBs alone, he had taken twenty thousand, ia 
addition to thirty pieces of artillery ; had destroyed 
avast quantity of stores and mnnitioDs of war ; had 
seized 7,000 prisonera ; and killed or wounded 13,- 
500 men. Such saooees in ihe Caoe of great nnmer- 
ical odds not nnnatnrally raised the morateofthe 
Confederate army to a high pitc^, while it corre- 
spondingly lowered that of the Federal. 

Previons to these two campaigns, Mr. Davis's 
conviction that the Confederacy's proper military 
policy was to stand on the defensive had very gen- 
erally prevailed. Bat it was now perceived that 
the Federals' vast numerical saperiority was ulti- 
mately just as likely to overwhelm the OonfBderate 
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armies on Soathern as on NorUifflii soil ; that the 
eonseqneaces of defeat were just aa disastroiu, vhile 
tbe coDseqaenceB of victory were fat leas fftvorable 
to tbe Confederate cause, since the enemy was able 
to retreat to some protected base like Harrison's 
Landing or Washington. Moreover, It was now 
clearly recognized that the only hope of overcom- 
ingthe disparity in number of men and in resoorces 
would be by beating the foe in d^oil, and the 
chances were hostile to the accompllshmeiit oi 
this pnrpose should that foe simply be awaited 
on Southern soil rather than sought for in tbe 
North. 

So fixed was the North's determination to conquer 
the Confederacy it was onlikely that this feeling 
woaldbe gradually weakened by a sucoeeaion of de- 
fensive battles, which woold only remotely bring 
home to the people the horrors of war. Both Lee 
(tnd Jackson now thought that a decisive victory on 
Northern soil alone would ensure at one blow an 
acknowledgment of Southern independence. Jack- 
son bad held this opinion from the first ; and if Ijee 
had not done so as soon, his practical experienoe as 
commander-in-chief had soon driven him to the like 
conclusion. The time seemed ripe for snch an inva- 
sion, now that the two Federal armies operating in 
the East had been assaulted in turn, and their morale 
sensibly lowered. These two armies, after the de- 
feat at Second Manassas, bad been merged under 
McCi<-11an's leadership ; but avery large proportion 
of the newly combined force consisted of recmits, 
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vbo, before their enlistment, had never fired a 
ma^et 

There vere yet other reaaons which seemed to 
make an iavasion of the North the wisest course to 
adopt In the first place, some consplcaous saccess 
in the East was needed to restore the Confederacy's 
declining fortnnes on western fields. Owing to the 
ina-eased strictness of the blockade, and the ad- 
vance of the Federal fleets of gnnboats up all the 
western rivers, there was a growing prospect that 
Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana, the chief provi- 
sioning department for the Soatbem armies, and an 
important recroiting ground, would be virtually lost 
to the cause. Moreover, an invasion of the North 
would compel the Federal government to withdraw 
the troops still stationed at Martinsburg and Har- 
per's Ferry, thus leaving the Shenandoah Valley un- 
exposed to incursions, and, therefore, free to send a 
great qaantity of grain and beef for the support of 
Lee. It was also thought that the passage of the Po- 
tomac, the Federal army being pressed back, would 
eucoun^ the people of Maryland opeuly to show 
their sympathy with the Confederacy by hurrying 
to reinforce the advancing colnmns, and aiding them 
with supplies of food, arms, and ammunition. 
Above all, it was hoped that the invasion, by car- 
rying to the very doom of the Northern people, the 
perils and terrors of actual warfare, would tend to 
spread among tbem a spirit that would oppose all 
further attempts to conquer the South. 

Li the face of these different motives justifying an 
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iDvaBioD, there were several conditions calculated 
to diacoDrage sach a movement. Firstly, OTing to 
the commissary department's deficiencies, the Con- 
federate aoldiera were wretchedly equipped for so 
exhausting a marcli ; their shoes, when tbey bad 
any at all, were, in consequence of the long tramps 
from Gaiaes' Alill to Second Manassas, worn almost 
to shreds, while their clothes were scanty and 
r^^ed. Secondly, a considerable number had been 
80 often woonded in the previous series of battles 
that they ought properly to have been imlougbed, 
or sent back to serve as a homegoard ; a still greater 
number were suffering in health from the free use 
of green food snatehed from corn-fields and orchards 
along the road and eaten raw. All needed rest after 
the two arduous campaigns just ended. Deficient 
clothing, lack of shoes, physical infirmities, great 
Migne £rom previous marches,— all these drawbacks 
weiB certain to lower the men's efficiency while op- 
erating in a country never before explored by them, 
and one broken by monntain ranges and spurs. 

Hardly had Lee crossed the Potomac, at the head 
of barely 65,000 troops, when the evil consequences 
of these nnfortumite conditions began to show them- 
selves. Thousands of soldiers, unable to keep np 
with the main body by reason of lacerated feet or 
diarrhetic weakness, straggled behind in its wake, 
until tbey were stmng out all the way from the 
Potomac to Sharpsborg, in which battle hardly two- 
thirds of the original invading force took part 
llioae re m a in in g in the ranks presented, in most in- 
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stanoee, an ankempt appearaucs for men of such ex- 
traordinary courage and constancy : their bats were 
brimleflB ; their belts consisted of strands of rope ; 
their shoes vere rade moocaslns fashioned ont of 
ravhidee ; their coats and tronsers when not hang- 
ing in tatters vere, by exposure, stained to every 
color. It was an army of ragamnffins, bat raga- 
mnffins of undaunted hearts, the firmest nerves, and 
an unconquerable spirit ; to whom diaeomforts were 
nothing in tlie scale, if by a keen eye In firing a 
musket, and a strong arm in wielding a sword, they 
could win the Sonth's independence. 

When Lee crossed the Potomac, Harper's Perry 
was occupied by a Federal garrison of 8,000 men ; 
he, however, confidently expected that, as he ad- 
vanced towwd Frederick and Hagerstown, these 
troops, recognizing their unten^le position, would 
retire northward. Daring the operations in Vir- 
ginia, the Alexandria and Orange Bailroad had 
been used as the Confederate line of commnnieation, 
bot as soon as the army entered western Maryland, 
it became necessary to shift that line to the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Should the Federal garrison remain 
at Harper's Ferry, its presence might interfere with 
the safe transportation of the Confederate recroita, 
ammunition, and other supplies, only conveyable to 
Shepperdstown by that route. When it was found 
that, in accord with orders from Washington,— tin- 
approved, however, by McClellan, — the Federal 
troops would not be withdrawn, the question was 
presented to Lee whether or not he should reduce 
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the place before seeking battle with the forces of Uie 
enemy, dow moving toward Frederick witli great 
caation beeaiue unable to penetrate tlie screen formed 
by Stuart's cavalry. It voold require 25,000 men 
to capture Harper's Ferry, and both Jackson and 
LoDgstreet were opposed to the army's division vith 
the enemy Bo near at hand ; and their view waa 
doubtless the correct one. Nothing bnt the certainty 
that, by leaving the garrison ondistorbed, the sap- 
ply of ammunition wonld be cutoff would have jus- 
tified snch an expedition. When Lee invaded 
Pennsylvania the ibllowing year, he did not en- 
deavor to dislodge the force then holding the same 
post, and neither danger nor inconvenience resulted. 
Nor would either have done so now had he listened 
to bis lieutenants' advice. 

Exaggerating the importance of removing the ob- 
struction, he thought that the expedition nnder oon- 
sideration would be rendered safe, first, by the ex- 
cessive caution and tardiness marking all McClel- 
lan's military operations ; and, secondly, by the 
swiftness and energy characterizing Jackson in the 
performance of a dangerous enterprise. Lee argued 
that McGlellan was now advancing with more than 
his usual slowness and timidity ; that Stuart could 
be trusted to maiutain for some time longer tiie 
Bcremi which hid the Confederate movement from 
tlie enemy's view ; and that, before the Northern 
commander could discover that the Confederate 
army hod been divided, Jackson would be able, not 
only to reduce the garrison at Harper's Ferry, thus 
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removing all danger of Uie Sontheru line of com- 
numication being iutermpted, bat also to reunite 
his corps with the main body of ttte troopB, avsit- 
ing Ilia r^nrn at some conyenirait point vest of 
Sooth Moantain. 

It 18 qnite probable that Lee's bazardooB plan 
would have been socceaaMly carried oat had notau 
imezpected incident occnrred. Ab soon as he 
reached a decision, he sent to the several command- 
ers copies of a general order toncbii^ the intended 
movements of the various parts of his army during 
the next few days. One of these copies, wrapped 
around a handful of cigars, was picked np by a 
Fednat soldier, who, with his comrades, was occu- 
pying the site of D. H. Hill's recent encampment 
This paper was at once delivered to McClellan and 
revealed to him, not only the proposed redaction of 
Harper's Ferry and the division of the C!oufederate 
forces, but also the position of every important de- 
tachment. "I have all the plans of the rebels," be 
exclaimed with nataral exultation, " and will catch 
them in their own trap." ITever in the coarse of 
the war was such an opportunity presented to a 
Federal commander for the destracUon of the Army 
of Korthem Virginia in the hour of its strength at 
one blow. Had McClellan advanced at once, he 
could qoite probably have overwhelmed Longstreefa 
corps before Jackson had been able to harry back 
from Harper's Ferry, and could then have turned 
apon Jackson's corps with equal success. But this 
military Hamlet, when all the cards were in Jiia 
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hand, and tbe hour for prompt and energetic action 
bad arrired, began characteriBticaUy to hesitate, as 
if he thonght that the order was designed merely to 
deceive and mislead him. 

Fortnnately for tbe Ck>nfederate cause, Lee was 
informed of tbe lost paper's fote in leas than four- 
teen hours after its discovery. At this moment, he 
himself was marching toward Hagerstown with 
Longstreet's corps. The crest of the Soath Moon- 
tain range, which lay between him and McClellan's 
advancing army, bad already been occupied by 
Stnart's cavalry, while D. H. Hill's division was 
encamped at Booneeboro not far away. There were 
two gaps in the range, namely, Turner's and Cramp- 
ton's, and if tbe Federals were to be held off at 
arm's length until Jackson conld hasten back from 
Harper's Ferry, then both must be vigoronsly de- 
fended, so that McGlellan, if not entirely stopped in 
his approach from the east, might at least be greatly 
delayed. That commander had received the copy 
of the lost order on September 13th, bnt it was not 
until the 14th that he began to move, and then by 
no means rapidly. 

As soon as Lee knew his plans had been disclosed, 
he ordered Longstreet to retrograde to South Moun- 
tain for Stnart's and D. H. Hill's support j but be- 
fore that officer conld traverse the distance, which 
he did with characteristic slowness, consuming ten 
hours in making thirteen miles, the Confederates 
and Federals had come in conflict in both the passes. 
It was particularly important that CramptoD. Gap 
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shonld be blocked, as its opeBJng voaM at once 
allow McClellau to throw a heavy force across the 
roads by which Jackson's corps wonld seek to reach 
the main amiy. By five o'clock in the afternoon, 
Fnuiklio, at the head of a large detachment^ had 
broken in and occupied the smnmit. lu Tomer's 
Qap, where, owing to Longstreefa arrival, the 
numerical disparity was not so great, the Confeder- 
ates were able to hold their ground antil darknes 
fell. The day's advantage for their side was that 
the Federal advance had been delayed twenty-foor 
hours, bnt this had been gained only by the loss of 
3,100 men, the temporary rnpture of many regiments 
and a distinct loweriog of the morale of that part of 
the Confederate army, which was further depressed 
by the retreat at night to the line of Antietam Creek. 
The sense of defeat was, however, aoon largely 
connterbalanced by the news of Jackson's succeas. 
As Lee was taking poiiition at Sharpsbnrg, he was 
informed that his lientenant, having captured 
Harper's Ferry with 12,520 prisoncra, 13,000 small 
arms, and seventy-three pieces of artillery, was 
hurrying forward to r^oiu him. 

Lee now debated whether it would not be best for 
him to withdraw his troops across the Potomac and 
take an entrenched position in Virginia. The sec- 
tion eogt^ed bad not yet folly recovered Avm the 
depression caused by their discomfiture at South 
Mountain ; the ranks of the entire army had been 
seriously depleted by str^gling ; and the whole of 
the corps smt to Haiper's Ferry wBB still absent 
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Above ali, tlie ground he nov occapied was marked 
by vhat might prove to be a fatal disadvantage. 
A large river, not easily fordable, flowed joat back 
of his position, and defeat voald mean, if not the dd- 
stmction of his whole force, the loas of all his artillery. 
Longstreet, wisely on the whole, nrged retreat. 
Jackson, on the contrary, favored making a firm 
stand; and Lee, being of the same bold temper, so 
decided. 

Their reasons for adopting a course apparently so 
impmdent were, first, that the Confederate army 
was composed altogetiier of veteran troops, whilst 
the Federal consisted either of raw recroite, or of 
men who had been defeated in tlie Feninsula and 
Second Manassas campaigns. Secondly, that the 
Confederate artillery, having been recently reorgan- 
ized, was never before in so efficient a condition. 
Thirdly, tiiat, if a victory shoold be won, the Federal 
troops coald be porsned to &r more advantage than 
after Second Manassas, when thc^ bad Washington's 
fortifications to retire behind for protection, and a 
second army to coibe to their assistance ; even the Ml 
of the capital, Baltimore, and Philadelphia might 
follow, with overwhelming political as well as mili- 
tary consequences. Fourthly, that the Confederates 
were at this time highly snccessfol in the West : ft 
victory in the East would redouble the North's 
despondency, and by strengthening the peace party, 
render the iaane of the approaching Federal elections 
un&vorable to the war's continuation ; cause an im- 
mediate diminntion in the Federal Western foroea 
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in the effort to inoreaae the Eaateru, a fiust that 
voald make it easier for Cteueral Bragg to clear 
Tenneesee, and even Kentacky, of InvaderB ; and, 
by removing the Federal pressure on Maryland, en- 
coorage that state to send thonsands of recmits to 
the Sonthem army. Fifthly, that, as it -would be a 
tacit confession of defeat for the Confederate troops 
to retreat across the Potomac vithotit giving battle, 
the general effect of the movement, in depressijig 
the Southern and elating the S^orthem people, 
vonld be almost as marked as if those troops had 
been beaten in the field. And, finally, that McClel- 
Ian would be left nndistnrbed to strengthen his 
forces, nntil, on the resumption of hostilities, the 
disproportion in Federal fovor voold be &r greater 
than it vaa even now. 

The country lying between Boonesboro and 
Sfaarpsborg consisted of com and meadow land, 
intersected by excellent roads. Had McClellau ad- 
vanced in force promptly and energ^cally, he 
might have attacked the Confederate position by 
noon of the 16th, a time when little resistance 
could have been offered. Hot nntil then did even 
his skirmishers appear. By the following morning, 
his army was on the ground, but, during the day, 
he was so busy in placing his different corps that it 
was snnset when he ordered two of them to cross 
the Antietam, which flowed between the opposing 
lines. In the meanwhile, the principal part of 
Jackson's corps had arrived on the field, after an 
ediauating night march. Hill, with several thon- 
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sand meD, etill remained at Harper's Ferry. Had 
McClellaD attacked Tith vigor even by noon of the 
16th, Uie movement would have been sore of sac- 
cess. Am it was, he was that day coatent simply to 
prepare for an assault on the next Apparently, he 
thought his slowness wonld, in the end, be compen- 
sated for by his greatly superior force ; as his cav- 
alry and infantry numbered 87,164 men, supported 
by 276 gaos, while the Confederates nnmbered only 
35,000 infantry, and 4,000 cavalry, supported by 
bat 194 gnns. McClellan, however, perhaps not 
unwisely, weakened bis actual fighting strength by 
holding in reserve a very large section of his army 
to resist bis ant^;oniBt's forward movement^ if he 
himself was onsucoessful in front, or to nmke a 
great counterstroke, should his own advanced corps 
triumph. 

Lee had posted his army to extraordinary advan- 
t^e on the opposite heights of Sharpsbarg. His 
rightwas stationed about a mile southeast of thetown; 
and i^m this point, his line of battle ran parallel 
to the turnpike uniting Sharpshnrg with Hagers- 
town. On the left, the line curved back, in the form 
of a rough angle, until it reached the Potomac. 
Owing to a great bend ill that stream, both the 
right and left wings rested on the river. The An- 
tietam, which flowed in iix)nt of the greater part of 
the lin^ was crossed by four bridges. It was by 
the one situated on the extreme Confederate left, 
that the two Federal corps advanced after sunset on 
the 16th. Their passage was unopposed, and at a 
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point not for beyond the creek, they bivonacked, 
with the inteutioQ of attacking Jackson's corps, 
which formed the Confederate ieft wing, next morn- 
ing. The original plan adopted by McClellan was 
first to aesaolt that wing with a heavy force ; if the 
movement succeeded, to follow it np with an aesaalt 
by bis left on the Confederate right ; and if that 
also sacceeded, then to drive his centre against the 
Confederate centre. 

The battle began at sanriae with the advance of 
Hooker's corps ; and so fierce was the ensuing con- 
flict that this officer afterward stated that the com 
growing over a part of the gronnd, thirty acres in 
extent, was cut down by the bullete as if by the 
blade of a scathe. By half-past seven o'clock, his 
troops had been worsted, but the other corps, under 
Man^eld, moving forward, succeeded in forcing 
Jackson to &11 back to a second position, where his 
line, instead of being bent, as formerly, into an 
angle exposed to cross fire, waaalmost straight, and, 
therefore, more easily defended. Owing to MeClel- 
lan's genial plan, Lee, not being anxious for his 
left and centre, was able to dispatch heavy rein- 
forcements to Jackson's aid ; but this accession of 
strength was counterbalanced by the arrival of 
18,000 fresh Federal troops, who at onoe renewed 
tlie battle. This detachment being thrown into con- 
fusion by an unexpected attack, the Confederates 
rnshed forward as the whole Federal line wavered ; 
bat just as they were most disotganized by their 
own rapid advance, they were confronted by two 
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fresh Federal brigades, and snbjected to a hot artil- 
lery fire. Stopped in their coarse, they were forced 
to withdraw to their former position. This ended 
the contest on the left, where 30,000 Federal troops, 
supported by 100 gaus, had been foiled, and, for a 
short time, swept back in rout by 20,000 Confeder- 
ates, snpported by forty guns. 

His right wing having failed, McClellan, instead 
of ordering his left to attack next, as originally 
planned, pushed forward his centre, which soon drove 
LoQgBtreet back to the turnpike situated in his rear j 
but here that officer doggedly planted his foot, and 
as the Federals, t>eing unsupported, were unable to 
dislodge him, the opposing forces in this quarter 
spent the rest of the day in a state of inaction. 
Bamside, in command of the extreme left ving, 
was now ordered to move. After much delay, three 
of his divisions succeeded in crossing the Antietam 
on tliat side of the field, and taking positions on the 
ridge situated just beyond it Having thus out- 
flanked the Confederate right, they began to roll the 
opposing line back upon Sharpsbnrg. Had this 
movement continued, the lai^r part of the Confed- 
erate army would have l>een in imminent danger of 
being huddled up in hopeless confusion ; but from 
this peril it was saved by A. P. Hill's opportune 
arrival at the head of 3,000 men, who, assaulting 
the Federals in reverse, not only 8topi>ed their ad- 
vance, but also compelled them to retreat across the 
Antietam. 

TboB ended the battle of Sharpsbnig, fbr the time 
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it lasted the most Bangninary of the whole var. 
The loss in killed aod vonnded amoanted to sixteen 
per oect of the entire forces engaged on both sides. 
It is related that the Federal patrol passing into a 
field where the fighting bad been especially desperate 
imagined, in the veiling darknees of tlie night, that 
they had surprised a Confederate brigade. " There 
in t3ie shadow of the woods lay the skirmisberB, 
their mnskets beside them ; and there, in r^^ar 
ranks, lay the line of battle sleeplDg, as it seemed, 
the profound sleep of ntter ezhaastion. But the 
first man that was toached was cold and lifeless, and 
the next and the next It was the bivouac of the 
dead." 

A Confederate cooncil of war was held after the 
dose of the battle. Even Jackson advised retreat 
into Yirgiuia. Having listened quietly to the ex- 
pressioD of each lieutenant's opinion, Lee rose in his 
stirmps, and said : " Gentlemen, we will not cross 
the Potomac to-night If McClellan wants to fight 
in the morning, I will give bim battle again." The 
only precaution which he took was to draw a part 
of his line back to a range of hills situated west of 
Sharpsburg, a position more defensible than the one 
previously occupied. Having been joined next day 
by six or seven thousand stragglers, he considered his 
army sufficiently strong to adopt the offensive, and it 
was only when he fonnd, by the report of Colonel 
S. D. Lee, one of his most capable artiUery officers, 
that the extreme Federal right wing's position, — the 
only position possibly tutnable, — was too fonni- 
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dable to be oatflanked, that he abandoned all thought 
of the initiative. Informed during the day that Mc- 
Clellan vafi receiving heavy reinforcementa, and ex- 
pecting none himself, he, that night, retired across 
the Potomac, withont the loss of a gon or wagon, 
and vith no aerions attempt on his antagoniaf s 
part to intermpt or confuse the movement. 

Sbarpshurg was as distinctly a Confederate as 
Malvern Hill had been a Federal victory ; in each 
case, the party r^nlsing an attack finally retreated. 
In its larger aspects, however, this batUe was a 
Confederate defeat ; it checked the invasion of the 
Korth, from which so mnch to the Soath'a political 
and military benefit was expected to follow, and it 
gave Mr. Lincoln a favorable opportunity to leane 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Lee himself was 
not dissatisfied with the general resnlts ; i^ for no 
other reason, because it showed that he conld rely 
on his soldiers' valor in the teeth of the most dis- 
heartening odds, and on their firmness and con- 
stancy even when their most eangaine hopes were 
ftustrated. From a tactical point of view, Sharps- 
bnrg was, in some respects, the greatest of his mili- 
tary achievements ; not oidy in the banning had 
he posted his troops to the utmost advantage for 
repelling the assaults of an enemy so much superior 
in number, but during the course of the battle, in 
spite of the hostile masses of infantry and artillery 
in front of his whole line, he had moved detachmente 
from point to point where the need of their aid was 
most pressing. His right wing alone had been in a 
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very critical position becanse that was the last at- 
tacked, wben his resoorces in (rmh troops on the 
ground had becD ezhanfited. 

McCleUas's management of his ajmy had sbomi 
far less skill. He attacked, not in combination, 
bnt in saccession, and in snccession was repulsed. 
He really fought three different battles, and from 
the beginning to the end of the conflict only two- 
thirds of his army was engaged. Like Hooker at 
Chancellorsville, he was thinking lees of winning a 
victory than of guarding his army &om a possible 
rout. 
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FBBDEBIOKBBUBG AND OHANCEIXOBfiTUXE 

After croasing the FotonuM;, Lee diev back to 
the neighborhood of Winobeeter. McClellan, with 
characteristic prndence, did not attempt to folloT 
at once, althoagh urged to do bo by Mr. Lincoln, 
now doubly anxious for the Federal umy to win a 
victory, as it would silence those persons at the 
ITorth who condemned the Elmancipatiou Proclama- 
tion. Here, as aAer Gettysburg, the Federal Fre^- 
deut overlooked the foct that the commander on 
the groand, with practical experience of the Con- 
federates' powOT of resistance in the face of an 
almost overwhelming preponderance, was the best 
judge as to the wisest conrse to pursue. McClellan 
at onoe b^an to reorganize and strengthen his 
forces, and whilst thus bnsy, Stuart made a raid 
entirely around his encampments to find out whether 
he was ^ing steps to send a special d^achment 
against Bichmond. Xone such being reported, Lee 
decided to remain quiet until bis antagonist's plan 
was revealed ; whether it should be to cross the 
Potomac west of the Bine Bidge, and move straight 
up the Shenandoah Valley in the Confederate army's 
track, or to pass between that army and Bichmond 
hy marching east of the Bidge toward Colpcper and 
Gordonsville. 
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McClellan determined to foUov the latter contse, 
and by the end of October, his forces were couoeu- 
trated near Warrenton, As soon aa the Federal 
troops crossed the Potomac, Lee adranced Long- 
street's corps over the monntalns to Culpeper, but 
retained Jackson's in the Valley. The two were 
thus posted sixty miles apart Once more, he had 
divided his forces practically in the presence of the 
enemy, now numbering 126,000 men, sopported by 
320 gnns. Not less than 225,000 Federal soldiers 
were at this time stationed within two or three 
days' journey of Washington, and if necessary, 
conld be merged in one body at short notice. To 
prevent this great host from combining and begin- 
ning an a^ressive campaign, with Richmond as its 
immediate goal, Lee kept Jackson in a positioil 
where he could at any moment rush down the Valley, 
pass the Bine Bidge, cot the Federal line of com- 
manication, and even atiack Washington. 

The mere possibility of such an invasion would 
make the Federal commander doubly slow and 
cautions in advancing southward. Lee was again 
seeking to neutralize in a measure his opponent's 
numerical advanbige by playing upon bis fears and 
sense of prudence. Should McClellan after all de- 
cline to be stopped by Jackson's threatened rapture 
of his line of communication, then Lee could easily 
draw Longstreet back to Gordonsville, where Jack- 
son's corps would, in a few days, be able to join 
him by a march across the mountains. 

Before McClellan could advance from Warrenton, 
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he was saperseded by Bttrnside, one of his Uea- 
tenants, an act that was to cost the Federal cause 
dear. In spite of his excessive pradence and slow- 
ness, his inveterate disposition to ex^gerate his 
opponent's strength, and a certain boyish saper- 
ciliooBness and tactlessness in deaUng with Mr. 
Iiincoln and Mr. Stanton, McClellan was at this 
time the ablest, moat experienced, and most popular 
Federal officer in the East. He had taken oom- 
maad of the Federal army when the war was a 
novelty and the fighting power had to be organized 
and. set in motion. Hi a super-caution was excusable 
when it is recalled that Washington's safety was 
absolutely dependent upon his army's success in 
foiling all the efforts of the Confederacy's two 
greatest soldiers, Lee and Jackson, to capture that 
city, which would have carried with it vast political 
consequences, such as the certain discourage- 
ment of the North, the probable intervention of 
foreign powers, and the possible early recognition 
of Sonthem independence, Sbarj^burg was prac- 
tically an important Federal victory, even if it did 
not save the Union, as McClellan asserted, and on 
that account, if on no other, he was entitled to less 
snmmaFj treatment 

If it was a mistake to remove so capable an officer 
at this critical moment, that mistake assumed a still 
more serions character when Bnrnside, a man of many 
winning peisonal qualities, but one who justly 
thought himself incompetent for so responsible a 
post, was appointed in his place. The new com- 
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mander'a first act reflected a degree of prodenoe 
even greater than tliat his predeeeeaor had shoini : 
— he abandooed the plan of manshing npon Bicb- 
mond by vay t^ Cnlpeper and OordonsviUe for 
that of advancing by vay of Frederickabnrg ; nor 
voB this nnwiae, for by making Acqnia Creek on the 
Potomac his base of supply, he removed at a stroke 
all danger of Jackson's catting bis line of communi- 
cation. 

The question now arose, Should the Confederate 
army be concentrated on the southern heights over- 
looking Fredericksborg in order to oppose the Fed- 
era) passage of the Bappahaunock, or should it be 
posted in an entrenched position behind the Korth 
Anna Biver, there to avait tlie enemy's arrival t 
Every strategic consideration led Lee and Jackson 
to favor tbe latt^ oonise. At the North Anna, the 
Federal troops vonld be thirty-six miles forther 
away from their base. It is tme that the chance of 
a connterstroke there would not have been much 
greater than at Fredericksborg, owing to the 
Federal superiority in number of men and guns ; 
nor would repeated attacks npon the rtireating 
rear-gn«4 have caused serious losses. Bat the 
Federal army, if defeated at North Anna would, in 
falling back, have to traverse a more or less open 
country, and in doing so, wonld, in the conf^on 
of their withdrawal, find it difficult to protect their 
tine of communication from a flank marcli, or to 
beat off fierce assaults npon their wii^a In sueb a 
retreat, Jackson and Stuart could have swept 
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aroimd to their front, striking hard at every step, 
while Lee and Lougatreet pressed releDtleealy npoD 
the ceDtre from behind. The worst depreesion 
which the North felt daring the whole period of the 
war was cansed by the defeat at Frederickabarg. 
How much greater that depreesion wonld have been, 
had the Army of the Potomac met with another 
Gainee* Mill, followed, not by a Frazier's Farm, but 
by an overwhdming Confederate victory. 

In concentrating at Fredericksburg, Lee could 
look forward to reaping few fi-aits of vi<^ry, should 
one be gained there. The line of hills sitnated on 
the Bappahannock's north bank furnished, not only 
a position for the nae of artillery in resisting a cooa- 
terstroke, but also a refuge for defeated troops re- 
treating irom the plains below. Moreover, it would 
be impossible for a Confederate detachment to out- 
flank the discomfited enemy, safe across the river 
ODce more, or to cut their line of communication 
with Acquia Creek. At Frederieksbui^, the cav- 
alry's fierce enei^ would have to chafe in inaction, 
while even the infantry's impetuosity mnst be pat 
under partial restraint. There was bat one reason to 
doubt the advisability of concentrating behind the 
North Anna : would Bumside so late in the season 
(for it was now December) advance as far toward 
Bichmoud as that stream 1 Lee ai^ed that be 
would, because he had been appoioted to press the 
Federal operations with extraordinary vigor in 
response to the North's impatience. 

Unfortunately for the Confederacy, Mr. Davis 
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still ctnng to tlie idea that a purely defenaite policy 
was the wifiest one } that the eoandest hope of South- 
ern independence lay in the chance of foreign inter- 
vention ; and that military sbonld bend to political 
couBideiatioiis. An additional reason which led 
him to disapprove of the couceulration on the Norttt 
Anna was that a wide area of conutry rich in sup- 
plies of food wonld be left open to Federal invasion. 
It was to be expected, however, that, should Bnm- 
side be driven back, his ocenpation of this region 
wonld be only temporary, and that he would also 
be too busy with his campaign to make sweeping 
incnrsiona Every interest of the Confederacy re- 
quired that the judgment of Lee and his lieutenants 
should prevail in such a crisis, and that military 
sbotild override political reasons. There was but 
one ground of hope for the SoutherQ people in their 
struggle for independence, namely, the success of 
their armies. The anticipation of foreign aid was a 
m«« hallaoinatioQ. There is just reason to think 
that the Confederacy wonld have fared far better on 
several occasions, and this was one of them, had Lee 
whown more firmness in insisting that the strategical 
demands of the sitoation sbonld be paramount. We 
have seen tliat he sometimes yielded to his corps 
commanders' unseasonable opposition to bis wishes, 
as, for instance, to Longstreet's at Second Manassas. 
Apparently, his sense of subordiuation to Mr. Davis 
as the government's nulitary and civil head alike, 
was BO strong that he never seriously antagonized, as 
Jackson would undoubtedly have done, the military 
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measoree of that too masterfat and self-confident ex- 
ecative ; and the conBeqnence was that now, as after 
Cold Harbor later on, tlie Confederate cause Buffered, 

Before December had fairly set in, Bnmaide had 
coBcentrated his army at Falmouth oppoflit« Fred- 
ericksburg. In a short time, Stafford Heights, 
vhich, from the north bank below the town, com- 
manded the plain on the sooth bank, had been en- 
trenched and armed with heavy artillery to assist 
the Feder^ forces when they should cross the river 
to attack the Confederate position on the southern 
line of hills. These hills, which possessed great 
natoral strength, being Isroken by ravines and 
streams, extended about six miles, at a distance fiom 
the Bappabanoock ranging from 1,500 to 3,000 
yards. Lougstreet's corps occupied the ground 
nearest the town, with his centre resting on Marye's 
Heights. Jackson, at first stationed near the river's 
lower reaches, moved up before the battle b^;an, 
and joined bands with Lougstreet's right wing. 
The latt^- was strongly fortified; rifle pits and 
shelter trenches had been dog along his front, 
which was also protected by abatis. Jackson, on 
the other hand, after changing his position, did not 
have time to throw up earthworks. 

Lee would not have prevented the Federal army 
A?om crossing the river even if it bad been in his 
power to do so. An assault on the Confederate po- 
sitioD was almost certain to be repulsed, and should 
the Federal troops fall back in great confusion, there 
would be a chance of delivering a saecesaftil ooantrav 
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Btroke in spite of the artillery fire from Stafford 
Heights. Bumside's first intention •woe to pass the 
BappahaDDock by the fords above the towu, and at- 
tadt the Confederate Sank and rear ; bat cooclnding 
that his advance Ib^m that quarter might be stopped 
at the stream, he decided upon a &ontal assault. On 
December lltb, a Federal detachment att^npted to 
tbrov a pontoon bridge over the river opposite 
Fredericksborg, a purpose for a time fmstrated by 
Barksdale's brigade of Mississippiane, which vith- 
drew only after the town had been fiercely bombarded 
and fonr r^ments had crossed. Three additional 
bridges having been laid down over the stream's 
lower reaches, six corps were able to pass by the 
morning of the 13th and take position on the ground 
beyond, while a large body of troops nndo* Hooker 
was held in reserve on the north side. Having seen 
from his signal stations that Jackson was separated 
from LongBtreet by a wide gap (for at this time the 
two had notjoined hands), Barnside planned to strike 
the former a blow before the latter could give aid, 
and then strike the latter in turn ; bnt, as already 
stated, Jackson, before the first blow was ddivered, 
had posted his corps close to Longatreet's right 
wing. 

When the Federals, in two great bodies, nnder 
Franklin and Somner respectively, began their 
march across the plain, the whole landscape was 
veiled in a heavy fog. The Confederates from the 
sonthem heights conld at first distingniah no olgects 
below them, but they could bear the flonnd of th» 
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regolar footfall of the approaching ranks, the doll 
roll of the artillery vheels, the quick and sharp 
words of Gommand, and the soft swell of martial 
music. Soon the sun began to dispel the mist, and 
a, stirring panorama was i-evealed ; across the plain, 
85,000 troops were seen advancing, as if participat- 
ing in some grand parade, with bayonets shining in 
the morning light, and regimental flags flaunting 
the breeze above a sea of dark bine uniforms. In 
the backgroond, there rolled away to the horizon the 
sere or blackened landscapes of early winter, broken 
toward Stafford Heights by great wreatJis of white 
smoke as the cannon there hnrled projectiles over 
the beads of the Federal hosts ag^nst the Confed- 
erates^ elevated position. 

Jackson had massed his 30,000 men in three lines, 
one behind another, with a front of twenty-six 
hundred yards, strengthened by a succeesion of bat- 
teries. There was bnt one weak point : near bis 
right centre, a coppice prqjected from the wood 
where most of his troops were posted, and ran down 
the slope abont a quarter of a mile. This coppice 
^iras undefended because supposed to be too mnch of 
a brake and a marsh to be penetrated by hostile 
troops. 

To Franklin had been assigned the duty of attack- 
ing Jackson's corps. Thinking that only a small 
part of that corps occupied the hills next to Long- 
street's position, he halted his division, 6S,000 
strong, in the plain, and sent Meade forward, with 
only 4,600 men, to drive a wedge between tlie two 
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Confederate vings. The prepress of tliis detach- 
ment was stopped for some time by Gaplaiu Pelham, 
of Btuart'a horse artilleiy, vho, tnming two gans 
against their ranks, continued to shoot until his am- 
munition was exhaosted, when he was forced to re- 
tire. Meade then advanced under the protection of 
a heavy artillery fire, but was soon driven back by 
the unexpected outburst of Jackson's line of front^ 
batteries. Again Meade advanced, reinforced by 
Gibbon, and supported by the main body of the Fed- 
eral artillery close up on his right and left. Enter- 
ing the prctjecting and undefended coppice, he 
quickly pushed through and fell on the Confed- 
erate troops posted on one side of it, while Gibbon, 
following him, fell on those posted on the other side. 
The Confederate first line was thrown into confusion, 
and the second was about to share the same fate, 
when Jackson ordered his third to advance and clear 
the wood. Exhausted, nnsupported, reduced in 
number, and disorganized by the pursuit and the 
iutricacies of the ground, the Federals were forced 
back by this movement. Six Confederate brigades 
followed them down the slope with a rush, and were 
stopped only by the fire of the concentrated Federal 
artillery. Meade and Gibbon had lost 4,000 men in 
killed and wounded. 

During the progress of these operations, Sumner, 
whose division numbered 35,000 men, had been as- 
saulting Marye's Heights, a position practically im- 
prc^^fnable. Its foot was protected by a stone wall, 
and iia slope by rifie pits and batteiies, tier npor 
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tier, vhile it could be approached only across open 
ground faUy exposed to artillery and moslLetry fire. 
Against this petition, strengthened by all that art 
and nature could supply, two Federal corps, with a 
degree of courage neTer surpassed in the history of 
warfare, threw theniaelves, only to &11 back aflier 
suffering an appaUing loss ; indeed, two of every 
fire men belonging to the attacking colnino bad been 
killed or wounded. A second aaaanlt was also re- 
pulsed, but the Federal troops again fell back in 
good order. By three o'clock, Franklin's and Sum- 
ner's divisions, shattered and disheartened, had re- 
tired beyond the range of the Confederate artillery. 
Why waa no counterstroke delivered as at Second 
Manassas 1 If delivered at all, it must have been 
done before the Federals, having recovered from the 
confusion of their defeat, could strengthen their lines 
for resistance ; and it must also have been done by 
the whole Confederate army acting in concert to the 
very minute. In the first place, no previous ar- 
rangement for a counterstroke had been made by 
holding back a body of fresh troops to head the 
movement ; and, in the second, Jackson and Long- 
street were so widely separated that neither could 
know at once what had occurred in either's front ; 
nor could I^ee keep them informed, owing to the 
battle-field's extensive area and the obstructions to 
the view. A. simultaneous advance was impractica- 
ble and if di^ointly made, the movement was certain 
toend in disBstOT. Moreover, Lee had to reckon with 
tJiebatteriesstationedon Staffijrd Heights, which, an- 
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Itm the pnrsaera could cominiDgle vith the potsned, 
TOnld be able to fire upon them vith deadly e£fect. 
Nor was the presenoe of the river in the Federal 
rear likely to be a Confederate advaDtege, ranee the 
stream, being crossed by fbnr bridges, really afforded 
fonr different exits teom the plain. 

Lee, 80 far from thinking of a coDnterstroke the 
first day, prepared himself against a second assault ; 
and this he again expected the next day when he 
found that the Federals had not retreated from the 
plain. Had this second assault been made and 
badly repulsed, he had planned to follow it np with 
a connlerstroke, to be delivered so quickly as to 
disconcert the fire of the artillery across the river. 
It was not until the third night after the battle that 
the enemy withdrew to the north side of the Rappa- 
hannock. 

ThoB ended the battle of Predericksbarg, a victory 
which proved, as both Lee and Jaekson had antici- 
pated, to be barren of any real fruit, owing to the 
Federals' ability to foil back without endangering 
their flanks or their line of communication. Had 
the Confederates been fighting for time, FrederickB- 
burg would have been highly usefnl to their caose, 
but what they really sought was the defitmction of 
the Army of tiie Potomac. So permanent advantage 
had resulted (torn the Peninsula Campaign, or from 
Second Manassas, and none would result fnmi 
Frederif^bnrg, for the same reason ; — namely, 
the Federal army would, in a few mouths, be 
able to resume the field, witli every vacuum in 
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ita ranks filled op by a nev recroit, and with 
every captured cannon replaced by a nev piece 
of artillery. The knowledge of their continued 
Qumerical saperiority alone would be sofficient to 
restore the courage of the defeated troopa Men 
who could cbai^ right ap to the mozzleB of their 
enemy's guns, as the Federals had done at Second 
ManaiBsas and Marye's Heights, were not less brave 
and steadfast than the Sonthemera who had resisted 
them. Give them equally skilful leaders, and their 
very numbers would probably overwhelm all oppo- 
sition. 

So one was more clearly aware than Lee himsdf 
that the Confederate reserves in men and supplies 
were steadily declining, and that barren Tictories 
would deplete the remaining reeoorcseei almost as 
thoroaghly as modified defeats. Purely defensive 
measures were no more in accord with his j udgment 
than they were with Jackson's, for both knew that 
BQch measures would never bring the North to terms, 
and that the only hope of doing so must lie either 
In the destruction of Qa Army of the Potomac on 
Southern, or in its decisive defeat on Northern, 
ground. 

With these couvictionB, Lee, visiting Bichmond, 
laid before Mr. Davis a plan for an af^reesive cam- 
paign north of the Potomac as soon as the spring 
should open. Had this plan been carried out at 
that time, he would have had Jackson's invaluable 
assistance, and both would have been able to profit 
tqr the miitakes made daring the first invasion ot 
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MarylEuid. Lee fonnd Mr. Davis aoder the impres- 
sion that the Northern people were so disconraged 
by the repulse at Fredericksborg that they would 
Boon abandon the contest ; and that, before thirty 
days had passed, the Confederacy's independence 
would be recognized by foreign powers. He did 
not share this delnsion. It ia quite possible that 
he wonld have moved northward in the spring with- 
ont Mr. Davis's entire approval had not Longstreet, 
with three divisions, been witlidrawn ftom his army 
after the battle of Fredericksburg in order to 
protect Richmond, supposed to be threatened with 
invasion by way of Newberae, N. C, and Suflfolk, 
Va. When the campaign <rf Chancellorsville 
opened, Longstreet was engaged in an ii^udicious 
expedition f^ainst the latter place, and 1^ his ab- 
sence prevented Lee, not only from marching toward 
the Potomac, hot also from deriving any more ad- 
vant^e from the victory of Chancellorsville than 
from the one gained at Fredericksburg. The draw- 
back which diminished the force of all his great«6t 
successes, namely, tlie lack of a sufficient nnmber 
of men to follow tiiem up promptly and energetically, 
was here exaggerated to a degree never before or 
afterward equaled. 

The winter of 1862-3 was passed in qniet by both 
armies: the one posted on the heights north of 
Fredericksburg ; the other on the line of hills situ- 
ated south of the town. Bnmside was soon super- 
seded by Hooker, an officer so pugnacious tiiat he 
was known by the sobriquet of "Fighting Joe," a 
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repatatioa conflrmed by his boldnees Id the early 
half of the approaching campaign, but leesened by 
his over-caution iu the latter part. He booh had 
nnder his command an army of 130,000 mem, which 
he esteemed so highly that he prononncnd it "the 
finest on the planet" His artillery service em- 
braced 428 guns. To oppose this host so completely 
armed, Lee ooold iirn^.m>iftl barely 57,000 men and 
170 gnoB. The disparity 'was even greater than in 
the campaign of Shai-peburg. 

As soon as spring opened, Hookra took the final 
steps to carry out the plan of operations which he 
had matored ; and had it been execnted vith the 
ability and boldness irith vhich it was conceived, 
it might have led to a great Federal triomph. Pru- 
dently rejecting the suggestion that he should throw 
his whole force across the river below Fredericks- 
burg, and make a frontal assault on Lee's entrench- 
ments, he decided to divide bis army into three 
parts for three separate attaoka The first, consist- 
ing of his cavalry under Stoneman, 10,000 strong, 
was ordered to advance to Qordonsville to cut the 
Confederate line of commnnication with the Valley 
over the Central Bailway ; and having accomplished 
this, to march to the rear of Lee's centre, with a 
view to breaking connections witi Bichmond by 
way of the Frederioksbarg Bailway. The second 
part consisting of a large liody of troops under 
Sedgwick, was ordered, after crossing the Eappa- 
hannock some distance down stream, to hold the 
Confed^£dB right wing iu its position until the third 
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part, nnder tlM commander-in-chief himself, oonld 
paas over by the apper fords and strike Lee in the 
rear of his left It was hoped that the Confederates 
would be cmahed between the upper and nether mill- 
Btooes of Hooker and Sedgwick, while Stoneman 
would shut off Hie ftigltives &om their only road of 
retreatu 

Hooker did not conalder the divifiion of his army 
uyudiclona, as one wiI^; of it alone was stronger 
than all J/eefs forces combined, while the other was 
nearly as strong. Sedgwick led across the river 
at least 40,000 men and Hook^ at least 70,000; 
in addition, 11, 000 were stationed at Bank^ Ford 
on the north side in ea^ reach, while the Third 
Corps was so posted that it conld oome to the aid of 
either Hooker or Sedgwick according to the greater 
need. 

By the night of April 30th, the Fifth, Eleventh, 
and Twelfth Corps had been concentrated at Chan- 
cellorsville, a e^t about ten miles southwest from 
Fredericksburg. The surrounding country having 
once been a mining district, the original forest had 
been cnt down to supply the furnaces, and its place 
had been taken by a dense growth of scrubby oaks, 
pines, and ofalnqu^ins. It was a wild and lonely 
brake spreading out twenty miles in one direction 
and fifteen in the other, and broken only here and 
there by a smtdl narrow fidd nnder cultivation. A 
few roads, some running southwest toward Qor- 
donsville, and others north toward the Rappahan- 
nock's upper fords, intersected this gloomy r^on ; 
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bnt the priDoipal passages vere merely rade tracks 
made in hauling the wood need ia ameltiag. 

Chancellorsville, represented by a single &rm- 
house, possessed no atrate^c importance beyond 
the ^ct that several public roads convei^^ at that 
point. Here, as elsewhere In this vast thicket, the 
environment was entirely onsuitable for military 
operations. In getting his army so far, Hooker had 
shown both skill and energy, olthongh the move- 
ment did not qnite deserve his pnblic cbaracteriza- 
tion as a "succession of splendid achievements." 
"Our enemy," he anuoaneed in a proclamation, 
" must either inglorionsly dy, or come out from be- 
hind his defeuses and give as battle ou our own 
ground, where certain destrnction awaits him." 
And in private conversation, be declared with con- 
fidence that "the Confederate army was the Inti- 
mate property of the Army of the Potomac" To 
overcome the obstructions to reconnaissances, he 
had established signal stations on every high point, 
and had sent up three captive baUoons ; while, by 
means of a tel^raph line to Falmouth, he promptly 
obtained full knowledge of every Confederate move- 
ment on the hills south of Fredericksborg. 

Stnart, who had wisely refrained irom following 
Stoneman, kept Lee thoroughly informed of the 
Federal rightwing'a advance. What course should 
he pursuef If he remained qnietly where he was, 
it was a matter of only a few hours before Hooker 
woaid fall iu overwhelming force on his flank. The 
Confederate army could not strike the Federal line 
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of commnmcation Tith Acqoia Creek because it 
would be practically impoesibte to cross the river 
bdow Fredericksburg in the teeth of Sedgwick and 
the strong fortifications on BtaflEbid Heights, still 
ooeapied by the enemy. Hooker confidently an- 
ticipated that Lee vonld retreat to the North Anna ; 
and perhaps it woold have been wiser had he done 
so. But he never retreated before tbe battle was 
fonght The only question which now seriously 
distracted him was, Which should he strike first, 
Sedgwick or Hooker ! 

In the beginning Jackson was in fevor of concen- 
trating the whole Confederate army, and hurling it 
t^ainst Sedgwick's column, which had now eroE8<:d 
the river. Although Lee preferred that Hooker 
should be attacked first, so great was his con- 
fidence in his lieutenant^s judgment that be fiually 
consented to a change of plan ; but after a moi'e 
careful inspection of the ground, Jackson acknowl- 
edged the correctnceg of his ehiers original view. 
ISo sooner was this conclusion reached than steps 
were t^en by the two for the obstruction of Hooker's 
further advance, if not for his overthrow. The firat 
was to turn the &oes of the bulk of the Confederate 
troops toward Chancellorsville ; the second to statiou 
Early, with 10,000 men, on Marye's Heights, with 
orders to block the way for Sedgwick, or at least to 
delay his progress until the main Federal army had 
been defeated. History fomishes few examples of 
a movement equal in audacity to this one : — the 
advance of an army of 45,000 meu against one of 
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70,000, with another of 40,000 in the Confederate 
rear eager to poraae and attack. 

On the morning of May Ist^ the day following the 
ooncentratiou of Hooker' a army at CbanoeUorsyill^ 
a heavy mist, foiling upon the £ace of the conutry, 
shnt oat the view from signal station and captive 
balloon ; and nnder its cloak, Jackson, was able, 
without being observed, to join the force which Lee 
had thrown back from bis left wing toward Ohan- 
cellorsville to oppose Hooker's expected approach 
from that point This force had ^ready erected a 
line of earthworks and logs along the oreat of a 
wooded ridge looking oat over a contracted area of 
open Adds, — a position natorally stsrong and easily 
defended toward the west, as it allowed the Confed- 
erate artillery to sweep the ground in tlLat quarter, 
and gave the Federals little room for deploying 
their gnns. Shonld Sedgwick, however, beat down 
Early's reeiatance, he woald be able to attack in the 
rear simnltoneonsly with Hooker's assault in front. 
Jackson perceived this weakness as soon as he came 
up, and at once ordered the troops to abandon the 
works and advance toward ChanceUorsville by the 
two roads nmning in that direction through the 
labyrinth of gloomy thickets. 

Hooker had by this time decided to discontiane tlie 
offensive movement so suocessfnlly carried oot as fiu* 
as Ghancellorsville. He was no longer marching to- 
ward Fredericksboig, but instead had takenastrong 
positioa in the midst of the vast nndergrowth, to 
which he had retn^raded as soon as informed of the 
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dieck to his vaogoard caused by Jackson's approa^ 
in force. His left ving oov rested on the Bappahan- 
DOck ; the Second Corps held the tampike nuitiug 
GhauoelloraviUe and Fredericksborg ; the Twdfth, 
forming the centre, protected Ohaac^orsville itself ; 
the Third occupied Hazel Orove, an open plateau 
situated west, sonthvestof that point ; while on the 
extreme right of the right wing was stationed the 
Eleventh Corps. The line was shaped like an 
obtuse angle : one division of it fronted directly 
toward the east ; the other toward the south. The 
breastworks consisted of logs piled together, with 
abatis bloekii^ the approaches. The few roads 
running straight to the fortifications were com- 
manded by the full sweep of the artillery fire. 

Hooker, though assisted by his balloons and sig- 
nal stations, was nevertheless greatly hampered by 
his cavalry's absence, to which &ct some of Hie 
timidity which he now exhibited after his first bold 
movement, was attribntable. Lee, on the other 
band, was admirably served at this critical juncture 
by Stuart, whose conduct throughout this campaign 
was marked by great prudence, sound judgment, and 
extraordinary energy. 

Finding when he arrived before the enemy's lines, 
that Hooker had assumed a purely defensive atti- 
tude, and had no intention of abaadoning it, Lee 
quietly sought to discover a weak point in the Fed- 
eral position. He resembled a hunter, who, having 
driven his prey to bay, leisurely tarns from side to 
side to detect the spot in its body mo^ valntt«ble 
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to tbe stroke of the knife. Such a spot was soon 
reported by his Ind^tigable horsemen. In skirt- 
ing the extreme rigbt, Fitzhogh Lee observed that 
that part of the Federal army vas protected only 
&om an attack in fix)nt Struck on its exposed 
side, it might be driyen back on the centre, to the 
certain oonfiiBion and possible rent of the entire 
army, and to the probable rupture of its line of re- 
treat to the fords of the Biappatiannock. To accom- 
plish this, the Confederate forces vonld have to be 
divided on the field of battle, and ander circnm- 
stances for more perilous than those attending the 
same manoeuvre at Second Manassas ; for here one- 
half of the Confederate army vonld have to sweep 
entirely across the Federal front to reach the point 
of attack on the extreme right. For the execution 
of so critical a movanent, the country's peculiar 
character vas very veil snited, but in spite of the 
screen of thickets, the Federal outposts' suspicions 
might be aroused and the purpose of the march 
divined and thvarted. Lee, however, relied with 
confidoice on the combined prudence and celerity 
with which Jackson would conduct it to ensure its 
success ; and the result proved his anticipation to 
be correct. An interview between the two occurred 
on the night of May 1st in a grove of oak and pine, 
and here the general details of the proposed manoeu- 
vre were determined. 

At four o'clock, the next morning, Jackson l>^;an 
the last and boldest of his flank marches. His force, 
concd^ng of 26,000 men, passed in review b^ie 
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Lee, who, with bis ataff, had halted at the roadside. 
Grarely ealating hie conmuuider, Jackaon stopped 
for a moment to exchange a fev vords, and then 
moved rapidly forward ; thus was withdrawn for- 
ever from Lee's sight, one whom he had followed 
with 80 much cbiTaJrons fidelity, that great lieuten- 
ant whose fame will always be interwoTeu with his 
own. The line of march first ran down a rude lum- 
ber road pointing southward toward tlie Catharine 
Furnace ; thence west, southwest to the Brock Boad 
pointtngnorthwardtowardtheBappahannock; then 
up this highway to the tnropike making eastward 
toward Chancellorsville ; and down this turnpike to 
the spot where the unsuspecting Eleventh Corps was 
stationed. The cavalry led the procession of in- 
&iitry, which, in one great column ten miles long, 
was stmag out across the Federal front. 

It was with a sense of elation that the troops ad- 
vanced. Although not yet aware of the goal their 
general had in view, they were nevertheless certain 
that some daring enterprise was on foot As they 
marched on, they could hear behind them the roar 
of cannon as McLaws and Anderson, with 17,000 
troops under Lee's own eye, demonstrated against 
the Federal lines in order to divert suspicion from 
the flanking column. But as that column passed 
south of the Hazel Grove plateau, its presence was 
detected by the Federal troops entrenched on that 
height, and infonnation of the feet was sent to 
Hooker, who, because it was reported that' the re- 
tiring troops were followed by a long tr^n of wag- 
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ona, not nnaatiiralif leaped to tbe conclnsioa that 
Lee had began to retreat toward QordoDSville. It 
Tas sappoeed that he was taking (Mb route becanae 
his line of withdrawal toward Bowling Green had 
been blocked by Sedgwick, who was alBO thongbt to 
be thundering in his rear. Kevertheleas, Hooker 
was prudent enoogh to warn Slocnin and Howard 
on the extreme right to goard against a flank attack. 
Sickles left the Federal breastworks and attempted 
to drive a wedge throogh the advancing colomn. 
Jackson hardly stopped to repel the aasaalt; indeed, 
he was pleased to have cansed it, as sach a move- 
ment was likely to weaken the Federal extreme right, 
which in &ct it did, by tempting Howard, who com- 
manded there, to take part in it. 

Having stmck the Brock Boad pointing north, the 
eolomn wheeled sharply to the right, and moved by 
that roate nntll it arrived at what was known as the 
Plank Boad, one of the two public highways, — the 
tarnpike being the other, — which ran parallel 
tow^ Chancellorsville. It had been Jackson's 
original intention to advance down this road until 
Howard's position was reached, and attacking the 
Federal army in reverse, to roll its left wing on its 
centre. He baited the column at the crossing, and 
accompanying Fitzhugh Lee to a neighboring hill, 
from thence saw the whole of Howard's corps re- 
posing in the opening below, with no indication that 
the Confederates' pr^ence was as yet even suspected. 
The men woe gathered in small groups in the rear 
of the breastworks : some engaged in convetsation ; 
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others in smoking and playing cards ; others in kill- 
ing beeves, or preparing the evening meaL 

JackBOD, having dedded to attack in the rear aa 
Tell as on the flank, dispatched the largest section 
of his troops farther up the Brock Boad to the point 
where it was crossed by the tnmpike running toward 
ChanoeUorsviUe. The final movement then bc^an ; 
— while these taxtopa advanced eastward along the 
turnpike, the cavalry and the "Stonewall Brigade," 
serving as a screen, also marched eastward along 
the parallel Flank Boad. At the end of amile, line 
of battle was formed. At this hour, Hooker, How- 
ard, and Sickles were firmly convinced that Jackson 
was in full retreat Hooker had, indeed, so tele- 
graphed one of his corps commanders ; but he was 
soon rudely undeceived. A few minutes brought 
the €k>nfederatea sharply upon the sentries of the 
extreme right, and raising a yell, the; rushed for- 
ward through the undergrowth, sending the hares, 
foxes, and deer scurrying before them. The first 
Federal brigade to feel the impact was overwhelmed ; 
the second, which bravely songht to stay the rout, 
was dispersed. The first position was now captured, 
hot the advance did not pause. By seven o'clock, 
the whole of the Eleventh Corps Imd been driven 
back in great confusion toward the centre. 

Jackson had now pressed his column forward in 
the rear of the Federal army to a point only a mile 
and a half distant from Chancellorsville, aud bardy 
half a mile fh>m a road debouching into the only 
highway by which the Federal troops conld draw 
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back to tiie fords of the Bappabannock. If the 
latter road coold be seized, as seemed practi- 
cable, owing to tbe foct tltat Sickles in the centre 
had that morning marched so far southward in 
order to interrupt the Confederate movement, then 
Jackson could plant himself firmly behind the 
enemy, vhile Lee occupied a like position in &ont. 
'Sot would the Federal predicament be greatly modi- 
fied by the presence of the reserves at the fords 
in Jackson's rear. The situation would then have 
been highly dramatic : first, Jackson standing be- 
tween tiie Federal reserves and Hooker ; next, 
Hooker, between Jackson and Lee, and last, Lee, 
between Hooker and Sedgwick. But the flwikiug 
column in advancing tlirough the dense nnder- 
growth became so disorganized by the rapid pursuit 
in the now &iat-&lling darkness that it yraa found 
necessary to reform the line before the march upon 
the road leading to the fords could be resumed. 
While this was going on, Jackson, accompanied by 
members of his stafij rode forward to reconnoitre. 
It was now eight o'clock, and the rising moon 
dimly lighted np the intricacies of ttie wood, but 
not sufficiently to allow objects to be distinguished 
clearly even at a short distance. Beturning, the 
small body of horsemen received full in the face a 
volley of musketry item a company which had 
mistaken them for Federal skirmishers. 

So seriously was Jackson wounded that on being 
brought within his own lines, be was uiwble to give 
any further ordere. His chief lieutenant, A, F. 
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Hill, also had been disabled ; and bis guide. Bos- 
well, killed. ISo one waa aware of tbe commander's 
plans, and tbe wbole corps bad to be halted until 
Btuart, many milea. away, bad been summoned to 
assnme direction. It was then too late to press for- 
ward to the road muniug to the fords. Howard 
took advantage of the long delay to recall Sickles, 
and the two, reforming and strengthening their 
lines, were able to bar the further advance that 
night of the Migued Confederate column. 

By dawn next morning (May 3d), new Federal 
breastworks had been thrown up, while the road to 
the fords was firmly held by a fresh corps which 
had been harried across the river. It was the Con- 
federate army, not the Federal, which was now in a 
dangerous position, for a gap of two miles inter- 
vened between Its left wing and its right ; and 
within this gap the enemy, far ontnumbering their 
foe, were firmly entrenched. Moreover, Sedgwick 
had received peremptory orders to break down all 
barriers, and move np to Hooker's support. There 
was, therefore, an imminent prospect that Lee, as 
Hooker had originally planned, would be caught 
between tbe upper and nether millstones. Bat the 
Federal commander was not thinking of the offen- 
sive, — all his energies seemed to be bent only upon 
securing a road for retreat Instead of fiercely 
assaulting 1*6, he ordered tbe erection of a second 
line of breastworks in his own rear, and as soon as 
it was finished, he began to retire from the Hazel 
Grove plat«an, the key to his position, — a movement 
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Thich not only left the field open to Shiart to join 
hands with Lee, bat also abandoned to him an 
eteTation from which the Confederate artillery coold 
fire down on the Federal eatrenchmentfi toward the 
cast. In a short time, Hooker had ooncentrated 
37,000 men behind the breastworks in the rear of 
ChancellorsTille, and daring the rest at the battle, 
these troops did not fire a masket, althongh their 
comrades in the front line were for honrs exposed 
to the fierce attack of the now combined Confed- 
erate army, and were finally compelled, after a 
prolonged resistance, themselves to &11 back be- 
hind these fortification& 

Lee was aboat to asaaalt this new position, which 
lay nearly a mile back of the old, when he was in- 
formed that Sedgwick bad stormed Marye's Heights, 
and was rapidly advancing to join Hooker. The 
order for a forward movement was at once recalled, 
and a strong d^uchment onder McLaws sent to bar 
the fnrtiier progress of ^is foe. The two met 
in the vicinity of Salem Church, and so vigoronsly 
were the Federals pressed, that they were thrown 
upon tlie defensive as their only means of secnring 
the line of retreat to Banks's Ford. Next day, Lee 
havii^ arrived in person on the ground, Sedgwick 
found himself in a position of great peril, with 
Early attacking his rear, and Lee and McLaws his 
front and flank. Forced to draw back, he took 
advantage of night&U, all the darker for a heavy 
fog, to retreat to the north edde of the Bappahannock. 

Daring the two days' fighting, Hooker had not 
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Teotnred to leave his entrencbments eiUiet to assault 
Lee or to reinforce Sedgrick. Hia army of 60,000 
men had been held iu check by 20,000, while the 
remainder of the Confederate forces were engaged 
in the battle with his lieutenant, which was to 
decide the final issne of the campaign. Having 
driven Sedgwick across the riv^, Lee retnraed to 
Chancellorsville, bat a heavy rain made it impos- 
sible for him to advance upon the Federal position 
that day, sod Hooker, as soon as night fell, pm- 
denUy witlidrew beyond the Bappahannock. 

/ Thus ended the battle of Chancellorsville, the 
greatest of Lee's victories from a purely tactical 

, point of view. As with all his other triumph^ 
however, the numerical disparity prevented him 
from converting the Federal retreat into a rout, or 
striking in the confusion at the enemy's line of com- 
mnnication. From the be^^inning, Hooker seems 
to have been dispirited by bis opponent's offensive 
attitude. After his bold and rapid concentration 
at Chancellorsville, instead of pushing eastward 
with energy to strike the Confederate rear while 
Sedgwick assaulted the front, be allowed himself to 
be checked without difficulty by Jackson's advance. 
Even at that early stage of the campaign, his first 
thought appeared to be to keep open bis line of 
retreat, and, therefore, his tactics were directed, 
not toward conquest, but self-defensa When he 
saw Ja4^B0n's colnmn marching across his front, 
he eznituitly concluded that the enemy were with- 
drawing ; but not even this stimulating delusion 
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eatued him to strike the retiring foe a blow In the 
rear, delivered not by one corps, as he tried to do, 
but by the larger part of his army. Lee, who atill 
remained behind, tuid vas in a weakened condition, 
might at leaA hare been attacked in force. Bat 
Hooker's mind was now entirely oocnpied with the 
sapposed neoessity of maintaining his fortified posi- 
tion in order to avoid defeat 

When his right wing had been thrown into ooo- 
fusion by Jackson's sadden onset, and the Federal 
centre was also in imminent danger of being rolled 
ap, and the road to the fords blocked, Hooker, under 
cover of darkness, acted with much promptness and 
enei^ in restoring the sitnation ; bat next momiug, 
instead of assanlting one or the other of the now 
separated wings of the Confederate army, he nnder- 
took to draw back the greater section of his own 
forces to a new line of entrenchments in his rear, as 
if his one olg'ect was merely to preserve an open 
passage. And, afterward, when bis entire army 
was concentrated behind this new line, instead of 
attacking Stuart, in Lee's absence, at Salem Church, 
he made not the slightest movement nntil the tatter's 
retam, and then one of retrogression at night across 
the river simply to avoid his antagonist' s last spring. 
Having a commander who was so easily dispirited 
to overcome, it seems quite probable that, had Jack- 
son, b^ore being disaUed, sacceeded in seizing the 
road to the fords and thus catting off, or at least 
impeding Uie enemy's line of retreat, the Confederate 
lumy would have Inflicted an appalling reverse od 
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the Federals, Id spite of the fact that the latter were 
Btill Dearly twice as nameroaa. 

The Confederacy reached the highest point of its 
fortnnes the night when Hooker retreated to the 
uortii bank of the Bappaliannock ; trom tliat honr, 
these fortnnes were really to decline, although heroic 
valor and constancy long deferred the end. The 
only hope of snccees lay in the employment of the 
tactics osed bo conspicaonsly at Chancellorsville ; but 
when Jackson fell, Lee was left without a single officer 
possessing the extraordinary qualifications necessary 
for carrying out the bold and hazardous manoeuvres 
reqnired to overcome the enemy's enormons superi- 
ority in number of men juid in material resources. 
Those great turning movements, whether suggested 
by Jackson or not, were as consonaut with Lee's 
military genius as with "Stonewall's." There is 
in the whole history of modern irariare hardly a 
more melancholy contrast from the Southern point 
of view than that presented in the comparison of 
Cbancelloraville with Gettysburg, the next great 
battle : the one, the consnnmiation of genius in con- 
ception, and of enwgy in execution ; the other, even 
finer and more daring in conception, and yet in exe- 
cution a fiulnre simply because the celerity, vigor, 
boldness, and perfect sympathy of Jackson had been 
replaced by the opinionativeness, obstinacy, pro- 
crastinatioQ, and practical insubordination of Long- 
street. 

Lee's moral greatness was never more strikingly 
displayed than during and after the battle of Chan- 
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oellorsrille. At the momeDt vhen the Gonfedo^tte 
troops were slowly driviiig their oppon^itB &om In 
firont of the farmhouse at that point, and, in moving 
by their commander, were saluting him with tri- 
umphant hurrahs, a note was handed Lee from 
Jackson, in which the wounded general congratu- 
lated him on the victory. " I shall never foi^t," 
says Colonel Marshall, of his staff, "the look of 
pain and anguish that passed over his foce as he 
listened. With a voice broken with emotion, he 
bade me aay to General Jackson the victory was 
his, and that the congratulations were due to him." 
" Had I had my choice," Lee himself wrote, some- 
what later, "I would for the good of the country 
have fallen in yomr place." 

At first, there was ground for hoping that Jack- 
son's wound would not prove fatal ; his left arm 
was ampatatcd and his condition for a time prom- 
ised a quick recovery. Lee allowed no day to go 
by without sending his famous lieutenant an affec- 
tionate message. "Tell him," he said, "to make 
baste and get well, and come back to me as soon as 
he can. He has lost his left arm, and I have lost 
my right." And when Jackson died, no one 
mourned his loss more keenly than Lee, the man 
who was most capable of understanding his genias 
for war, and who trusted most to that genius for the 
success of the cause so dear to the hearts of both. 
Throughout their association, only the most perfect 
matoal confidence had been displayed ; not a cloud 
arose to obscure their admiration and respect for 
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eadi other. " Lee," ronarked Jackson on one oc- 
caooD, " is a phenomenon. He Ib Qte only man I 
cotUd follow blindfold." Never but ouce did a 
word approaching criticism of his generous and 
high-minded commaoder ctoas hia lips ; when Lee's 
l^ter attribating to him the brilliant victory at 
Chancellorsville was read to tlie wounded soldier, 
as he lay on his sick bed, he replied gently, 
"General Lee is very kind, bat he shoald give tbe 
glory to Ood." After the war, Lee repeatedly ex- 
pressed his conviction that, bad he lud Jackson 
with him at Gettysburg, he would have won a de- 
cisive victory, and such a victory there, he thought, 
would have resulted in Sonthem independence. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

THE GETTTBBUaO CAMPAIGN 

Perhaps it was not aimatural that, after thA 
gretit victory at ChanceUoTsville, Mr. Davis should 
have beeu sangolue that Mr. Liueotn voold be 
compelled by the trinmph of the peace party at tlie 
Korth, or by the active interveDtioo of foreign 
powers, to reot^ize the independeDce of the Sonth- 
ero states. Id reality, this victory weakeoed the 
determination of tlie 2T^orthem war party less 
than had Fredericksborg, simply because the Fed- 
eral prospects in the West were at this time for 
more promising. Yicksbnrg was now threatened 
with capture, and ahonld it &11, the Confederacy 
would be split in two, and its principal field for 
recruits and provisions lost 

Lee apparently never hoped that the Sonth would 
sncceed by standing permaaeutly on the defensive ; 
and he was as sure of this after the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville as he had been before. Nothing but Long- 
street's absence, as we have seen, prevented him 
from crossing the Potomac before that battle was 
fought ; and hardly had the smoke rolled away from 
the field when he resumed his purpose, all the 
stronger now that his troops had been encouraged to 
the highest pitfih by a succession of victories. He 
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felt confident that, coald lie repeat the triumph of 
ChanceUorSTiUe on Northern soil, the impression 
which it wooid make ou the Norttieru people would 
be far more disheartening than that caused by any 
disaster in the previons course of the war. He also 
expected, by a march that would threaten Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia all at once, to 
force the tnuisfer to the East of a large propor- 
tion of the troops then besieging Viclcsburg ; and 
finally, by moving into tlie fertile if^ons of Penusyl- 
vania, where his army conld easily find subsistence, 
lie wonld relieve the drain upon the over-run fields 
of Virginia. 

Lee's general plan of campaign was to cross the 
Bine Bidge to the Shenandof^ Valley, and having 
forded the Potomac, to march down the Cumberland 
Valley perhaps as for north as Harrisburg and then 
wheel toward the East By holding the passes of 
the South Mountain, he would be able to check the 
enemy's attempts to break his line of conunanica- 
tion. His army, now that Longstreet's detachment 
had again joined him, consisted of some 67,000 foot 
and 9,000 horae, supported by 250 guns. The in- 
fantry had recently been reorganized into three 
corps, under Longstreet, Eiwell, and A. P. Hill re- 
spectively ; Pendleton was in charge of the artillery 
arm, and Stuart of the cavahy. 

Stuart had shown great capacity as Jackson's bqc- 
cesBor at Cbancelloraville, and in the pending cam- 
paign the Confederacy would have been far better 
served had he been in command of the First Corps, 
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for, if not the ablest, he was certainly the moat en- 
ergetic of all Lee's remaining lieutenanta. Ewell 
was an ofBcer of experience, but not of great talent ; 
Hill had experience and talent, but was disposed to 
be rash, a trait that brought on the battle of Oettys- 
burg prematurely ; while Longstreet, thoogh a brave 
and vigorous officer when actually engaged, had qual- 
itiea that entirely unfitted him to act aa Lee's chief 
subordinate insnch a campaign as was now contem- 
plated. He was known even to bis own soldiers as 
"Peter the Slow." In nearly every great move- 
ment of the Army of Northern Virginia previous to 
the invasion of Pennsylvania, this charat^eristic 
of his had been exhibited : for instance, in the march 
to Seven Pines ; in the march &om the Bappahannock 
to Gainesville ; in tiie march from the neighborhood 
of Hagerstown to Boonesboro ; and again afler Gettys- 
burg, in the march from Gordousvllle to the Wilder- 
ness, where he was wounded and practically ended 
his military career, though he was present during 
the retreat to Appomattox. But a more unfortn- 
uate trait still, as bearing upon his nseMness in the 
approaching campaign, was a tendency to be opin- 
ionative to the point of insabordination. 

By June 12th, the Confederate army was strung 
out between Fredericksburg and the Valley. Forty 
miles intervened between the different corps ; Ewell 
was near Windiester and Longstreet at Cnlpeper 
Court-Honse, while Hill still held his ground at. 
Fredericksburg in order to watch Hooker's move- 
ments. Leewasfolly aware that, with Ewell in po- 
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sitioQ to march upon Washington from Harper's 
Ferry, Mr. Liaooln would never permit the Federal 
army to undertake a campaign against Bicbmond ; 
and this anticipation proved correct, for its com- 
mander, on Jane 13tfa, fell back tovard ManaBaas 
and Centreville in order to protect the capital 
Hill at once broke camp and followed in Longstreet's 
track, while Stuart, after an engagement at Brandy 
Station, marched forward east of the Blue Bidge 
toward the Boll Bun Mountains to Bcreen the ad- 
vance of the Conf^erate iufantry. As soon as the 
Federals occupied Leesbnrg, he withdrew to the 
spurs of the Blue Bidga By this time, Ewell had 
entered the Cumberland Valley, bat it was not an- 
til Lee saw that Hooker would be content with 
simply keeping between him and WashiogtoD, with- 
out assuming the offensive, that he finally decided 
to lead the rest of his army over the Potomac and 
to move slowly northward, t- 

Lee had urged Mr. Davis to form a second army, 
under Beanr^iard, for the pnrpose of threatening 
Washington, as be knew that this would cause Mr. 
Lincoln to diminish Hooker's foroe, and thus in- 
crease the chance of Confederate victory on the soil 
of Pennsylvania. But Mr. Davis declined to follow 
these counsels, on the ground that^ should Bich- 
mond's defenses be weakened by the home-guard'a 
reduction, it would be liable to invasion from Fort- 
ress Monroe, — an error of judgment that was to have 
important consequencee. 

An error of judgment not less serious was com- 
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mitted by Stuart, who had been empowered to cross 
the Potomac either at Shepherdstown on the west 
side of the Blue Bidge, or at some point on the east 
side, but iu the rear of the Federal army. He was, 
however, expected to keep bis force between that 
army and Lee's, so as to serve as a screen. No 
donbt, Lee would have given Stuart more specific 
instructions had not that great cavahy leader acted 
with such prudence and sagacity in the use of his 
horsemen jnst before the battle of Cbancellorsville 
began ; but oufbrtunately for the Confederate cause, 
he was now to prove himself the Stuart of the Chloka- 
hominy rattier than the Stuart of the Bappahannock. 
Instead of placing himself between Lee and Hooker, 
and serving aa the eyes of the Confederate army, he 
allowed the spirit of mere adrentore to carry him 
within three miles of Washington, and then had to 
ride as far north as Carlisle in order to pass the 
barrier of the Fedend army, now interposed between 
him and Lee. He arrived on the field of Gettys- 
burg too late to change the course of events ; and 
It was due to his absence up to the night of the 
second day's battle that the original plan of cam- 
paign was entirdy disarranged. 

Lee reached Chambersburg on June 27th, and here 
he issued a proclamation sternly prohibiting the 
destruction or appropriation without compensation, 
of private property on any pretext whatever. "It 
must be rememb^-ed," he said, " that we make war 
only on armed men." That this order was fully 
obeyed by the troops is proven by the testimony of 
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fomgn officers who accompanied the Confederate 
army. "I saw no straggling into the houses," 
records Colonel Freemantle, of England, " nor were 
any of the inhabitants dietorbed or annoyed by the 
soldiers." This action was the more remarkable 
in the light of the feeling of acute resentment which 
prevailed among the Soathem people at this time : 
one inflaential section urged that the 2?orth should 
now soffer retaliation for the terrible losses and 
privations caused by the invasion of Southern soil; 
while another declared that the devastation of Penn- 
sylvania would be as fully justified by the necessities 
of war, supposed or real, as the confiscation of their 
slaves by the Emancipation Proclamation. Bat 
General Lee took a diflerent view : be intended, he 
said, to conduct the war in harmony with Christian 
principles, and no wrongs committed by individual 
enemies would excuse any departure ftum those 
principles ; be, therefore, deliberately set his face 
against the indulgence of a spirit of revenge now 
that he had the power to ravage one of the most 
fertile parts of the North- 
As soon as Hooker heard that Lee's entire army 
had passed the Potomac, he crossed that stream 
himself, and advanced in a northeasterly direction. 
His object was not simply to keep hisarmy between 
Lee and the Federal capital ; be was also watching 
for an opportunity to strike at the Confederate line 
of commonication, a matter of vital importance to 
his opponents at that great distance from their base. 
As he marched, be spread out the bulk of his 
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tFOops iu the ahape of a &11, vith ttie outer circle 
facing westward, while he dispatched Slocum to 
discover a vnlnerable point in the Confederate rear. 
These plans, however, were reversed aa soon as 
Meade was uominated to the chi^ conuoaud : Slo- 
CTun waa called back to the main army, which 
halted at a point where it coold easily bar ttie road 
to Philadelphia, shoald Lee continue to more north- 
ward ; or to Baltimore, shonld he wheel sharply to 
the east. 

Lee, apprehensive lest a farther advance toward 
Hiurrisborg should endanger his communications, 
ordered his three coriw, now widely separated, to 
concentrate at Cashtown, situated on the east sitte 
of the South Mountain range not far f^m Gettys- 
burg. Ewell at this time was in the vicinity of 
Carlisle. Cashtown was chosen because, in case of 
a repulse, the wagon trains conld be safely trans- 
ferred through the gap at that point to the Cumber- 
land Valley, and the passage closed against the 
enemy. 

Meade also had selected his ground for the ap- 
proaching battle J this lay on tie line of Pipe 
Creek, twelve miles southeast of Getliysburg, a posi- 
tion of great natural ^rength. Had Btuart been 
present with Lee at this critical hour, the Confed- 
erates would certainly have been able to choose the 
time, but not so certainly the place of conflict, for 
it was not likely tJiat Meade would have abandoned 
Pipe Creek and advanced against his opponent, 
awaiting him at Cashtown. The wisest policy, as 
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he knew, waa to remain where he was, since time 
was a &ctor of no importuice to him stationed in 
his own conntry, in easy reach of supplies, and 
occupying an entrenched position between the 
enemy and Washington. Moreover, he jnstly an- 
ticipated that Lee's energetic character would 
prompt him ultimately to seek his antegonist and 
fight rather than withdraw to Virginia without a 
battle. 

Cashtown and Pipe Creek were separated by a 
distance of twenty miles. It was merely by acci- 
dent that the two armies came into collision at a 
point nearly eqai-distant from each of these two 
previonsly eelectod positions. On June 30th, Petti- 
grew' s brigade, leaving Cashtown, marched toward 
Gettysbnrg in the hope of obtaining there a much 
needed supply of ehoes ; but, unknown to them, that 
town was already in the possession of a detachment 
of Federal cavalry. Fettigrew, after a sharp brush 
with the enemy, fell back and r^olned A. P. Hill, 
who, somewhat rashly, determined next day to 
reconnoitre, withont anticipating, as he should have 
done, that such a movement might lead to the viola- 
tion of General Lee's orders not to bring on a battle 
until all the Confederate army was up. The con- 
centration in the neighborhood of Cashtown was 
still incomplete. Heth, who was sent forward, 
struck, not far from Oettysburg, a division of the 
First Corps, which had been moved up from the 
Federal main army as soon as Meade was informed 
of the presence of Confederate troops in th« vidnity 
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of that town. Fender soon joining Hetb, the com- 
bination gave ttieir side tlie preponderance. Bey- 
uolds, the Federal conmiander, was killed. By one 
o'clock in the afleruoou, two divisions of the Fed- 
eral Eleventh Corps had arrived on the field, while 
its third was left to hold Cemetery Bidge, a strong 
position aitoated immediately aonth of Gettysborg. 
A sharp combat was in progress when Ewell, who, 
with two divisions, had soon come np to reinforce 
Pender and Heth, attacked the left flank of the 
Eleventh Corps and drove it back, a stroke that ex- 
posed the First Corps' right wing, which, in con- 
sequence, finding itself in imminent danger of being 
cat off from its line of retreat to Cemetery Bidge, 
retired upon that point in a state of great confnaion. 
During the course of these events, Hancock, who 
had been sent forward to report on the advisability 
of concentrating the'entire Federal army at Gettys- 
borg, reached Cemetery Heights, and one of his first 
acts was to take possession of Cnlp's Hill, sonth- 
west of the town, a position commanding Cemetery 
Heights tma that side. Had Ewell pressed on with 
energy, he could easily have seized the latter before 
uigbt fell, for, at that time, the Federal force hold- 
ing it did not exceed 6,000 men. Lee, who had 
come up in the afternoon, observing through his 
field glass the enemy retreating in confusion over 
the liiUs behind the town, sent Ewell a verbal order 
to advance and capture the Bidge, if " he deemed it 
practicable," bnt to avoid bringing on a general 
battle, as Longstreet's corps was still mai^ miles 
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away. In hie cavalry's abeeDce, Lee had been un- 
able to ascertain whether the Federal troops en- 
gaged in the light just ended were isolated detach- 
ments, or detachments in touch witli the main Fed- 
eral army. 

Left to his own decisiou, aud alarmed by the re- 
ported approach of a large Federal force, a piece 
of news turning out to be felse, Ewell decided 
to await the arrival of one of his divisions which 
had not yet come up ; but when this division at last 
appeared, it was sis o'clock, and the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Corps, supported by a part of the Third, had 
arrived on Cemetery Heights and taken position 
near their comrades. Had Hill, whose corps had 
suffered most severely in the day's battle, been 
willing to attack at once in cooperation with Ewell, 
the Heights might still have been captured before 
nightfell ; but he preferred to remain inactive nutil 
Anderson's division should join him, and when this 
occurred, it was too dark to advance In force. 

If Hill and Ewell had moved forward and seized the 
Bidge, no further fighting would have taken place 
at Gettysburg ; Meade would have simply drawn his 
entire army back to Pipe Creek. The morale of his 
troops, however, would have been sensibly lowered 
by their ill success. The Confederates' failure to pur- 
sue led Hancock, who saw the defensive possibilities 
of Cemetery Bidge, to urge the Federal army's im- 
mediate concentration on those heights, advice jus- 
tified by the issue, but not in itself wise, as the Fed- 
eral commander would have discovered, had ttw 
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Confederate army taken advantage of the unexam- 
pled opportunity which the movement presented to 
stnkfi their opponents iu detail. Meade arrived on 
the ground late at night, and, thoagh he adopted 
his lientonant's advice, did not do bo with con- 
fidence. 

By twelve o'clock the same night (Jnly let), the 
three Confederate corps were encamped either eA 
Gettysburg, or within four miles of the town, in a 
position where, if they should act with promptness 
and energy, they could throw themselves upon the 
enemy by the first sign of dawn, before which honr 
it would not be possible for all the Federal corps to 
reach the Ridge ;— in fact, they would be strong out 
all the way from Pipe Creek and beyond to Gettys- 
burg. When the first streak of light appeared in 
the sky on the morning of July 2d, there were posted 
OQ Cemetery Bidge the remnants of the defeated 
First and Eleventh Corps, a part of the Third, and 
the whole of the fresh Twelfth Corps. Four miles 
away was the Second, which did not arrive until 
seven o'clock ; nine miles away was the Fifth ; and 
twenty-five miles away was the Sixth, the largest 
and finest of all. Had the Confederate army attacked 
at any time before seven o'clock, which was entirely 
feasible, it would have found itself confronted by 
not more than one-half its number. These, expelled 
&om their entrenchments, would have been pressed 
back upon the advancing Second Corps, who, in all 
probability, would have been thrown into confusion 
by their retreating comrades, and the whole body 
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driven back upon the forward eolamuB of ihe Fifth 
and Bizth Corps. 

Coold Lee have dictated the position of bis oppo- 
nents, he could hardly have done so to gr^uler 
advantage to himself. The absrace of his cavalry, 
instead of proving a perilons drawback, had led to 
a combinataou of eircnmstances for more favorable 
to his wishes than anything which could have oc- 
curred had that cavalry been present. Who was 
responsible for the loss of tlie greatest opportunity 
ever presented to the Confederate army to defeat 
the enemy in detail T 

After snnset on July Ist, Lee held a conference 
with Ewell aud his two division commanders, Early 
and Bodes. As their troops were on the ground, 
while Longstieet had bivouacked four miles away, 
Lee was anxious that they should b^n the attack 
next morning with an assault on the Federal right 
extending as for as Gulp's Hill ; but they urged 
that the weak point in the Federal line lay on the 
left> and that against this, the first movement 
should be directed. Lee received the suggestion 
with evidences of disapproval, not because he 
thought it unsound from a military point of view, 
but because the officer who would have to carry it 
out was then four miles distuit from the scene of 
proposed action, and was notoriously the most dila- 
tory of all his lieutenants. "Longstreet is a very 
good fighter when he gets into position," he re- 
marked thoughtfully in weighing the suggestion, 
' ' bat he is 80 slow. " Finally, however, in an evil mo- 
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meat for the Confederacy, Lee adopted it When 
the confia^noe broke ap, it was cl«u1y anderatood 
that LoDgstreet vas to attat^ the Federal left at 
the earliest momeDt practicable next momiiig, and 
the sonnd of his cannon was to be the signal for 
Ewell to hnrl his corps against the Federal right, 
and for Hill, to move against the Federal centre. 

General Pendleton, chief of the artillery, a clergy- 
man whose integrity was never serionsly qneetioned 
by any one who knew him, states that Lee, in an 
interview with Longstreet the same night, held 
while he himself was present, ordered an advsnoe 
Bgiunst the Federal left at sunrise,— an entirely 
practicable movement, as Longstreet's corps was 
then encamped only fonr miles from GettyBbnrg. 
IjongBtreet denied that he received sach instmc- 
tions, bnt whether he received them or not (they 
were precisely those, it may be asserted parenthet- 
ically, which a commander even of ordinary alert- 
ness would have given), no one was more clearly 
aware than himself that by celerity alone the oppor- 
tunity presented to the Confederates to overwhelm 
the foe in detail conld be seized and used. "Time 
on this occasion," as he himself admitted, "was 
more than cannon balls." Unfortimately for the 
Sonthem cause, no specific orders in writing were 
drawn up for his direction, for it was General Lee's 
habit to give verbal orders, and allow his ofBcers 
to be gaided largely by circamstances in carrying 
than ont. This was well with 8u<^ a soldier as 
Jackion ; it vai not well with such a solcUer as Long- 
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Btreet, brave and vigoroos thoDgh he alvays vas in 
action. Rtodents of Jackfion'B career can easily 
im^ine what that incarnation of energy would have 
done had be been in Longstreet's place od the night 
of July Ist No orders to march at daybreak would 
have been needed by him ; by dawn, hie corps 
wonld have been con&ontiDg Cemetery Hill ready 
to advance np its slopes at the first aonnd of the bugle. 
So plain was the course to be pursued on the 
morning of Joly 2d, that not even Longatreet, slow 
as he was, would have failed to carry it out had not 
another uufortonate characteristic come into play. 
As has already been stated, he was extremely opin- 
ionative, and be took it into his head (apparently 
in a desire to bear to Lee the peculiar executive 
relation in flank mor^aeuts which Jackson had 
borne) that Cemetery Hill should not be assaulted 
from in front, but the whole position of the enemy 
turned. Nor would he yield when Lee offered 
strong reasons to show the inadvisability of such a 
manceavre. The first of these reasons was that, in 
the cavalry's absence, it wonld be a very perilous 
step to penetrate fhrtber into a r^on occupied in 
force by the Federals. A flank march, to be suc- 
cesBfiil even nnder the most favorable circnmstances, 
must be made with great rapidity and with more 
or leas secrecy. How could the infentry advance 
swiftly without horsemen when tiiey themselves 
would have to reconnoitre on all sides at once, and 
when the bead of the column might be crushed 
at any moment by an unexpected aaaaalt of tlie 
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enemy 9 Secondly, even if Lee Bhoold be able to 
throat bimself between Meade and Waaliington or 
Baltimore^ the Federal army's line of communica- 
tion voold not really be cnt, for one part of the 
North would still be open behind it ; Meade oonld 
still stand qnietly on the defensive, or what vonld 
be worse, strike at Lee's base of enpply, already 
jeopardised by the forward movement. 

Nor could Lee take a position on Seminary Bidge, 
opposite Cem^ry Heights and await an assault, 
since he vas absolutely dependent on the country 
behind him for food, and that country had already 
been depleted by the {wssage of his army. It would 
not at best furnish a support for more than four or 
five days, should he remain stetionary ; nor could 
he afford to disperse his troops far afield in order 
to collect prOTisiona. Moreover, the longer the two 
armies stood foce to &ce, the more reinforcements 
Meode was certain to receive, until, finally, the 
preponderance in his favor would be so enormous 
t^at, like Grant later at Petersburg, he could, with 
ease, sweep around his antagonist's flank at the very 
hour he assailed that antagonist's front 

The character of the entire situation justified Lee 
in ordering Longstre^ to march against Cemetery 
Bidge at the earliest practicable moment on the 
morning of July 2d. But that ofScer, instead of 
entering heartily into his commander's plan as soon 
as his own was overruled for sound reasons, acted 
as if his principal object was fo prove vrhat an ex- 
cellent prophet he waa Had he gone deliberately 
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to work to thwart Le^s pnrpoaes, be could Dot have 
done so more Bacceesfnlly. Had not his oondnct on 
the second and third days at Gettyaborg been of a 
piece with his conduct at Seven Fines and Fair 
Oaks, he might j oatly be anspected of disaffection to 
the Bontbon canse. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the &te of the Confederacy turned absolutely 
on what he sboohl do between the horns of 4:30 and 
7 A. H. on July 2d. Promptness in concentrating 
in fiijnt of Cemetery Hill during those fittefdl one 
hundred and fifty minutes, would have enabled Lee 
to defeat the oiemy in detail. A triumph at Gettys- 
burg might not, after all, owii^ to the capture of 
Vicksbui^, have led to Southern independence ; bnt, 
in looking bade on the war, there seems jn^ reason 
to think that the only hope of that independence 
lay in a great victory won on this field. Had 
Lon^dfeet advanced to battle at 4:30, the hour of 
dawn at this season, he would have found im- 
mediately in his front Geary's division alone ; bad 
he advanced at five o'clock, he would have found 
the Federal position on the left of the First Corps 
entirely undefended. By seven o'clock, the Second 
Corps had readied the Bidge, bnt even with this 
reinforcement the Federal entrenchments were stilt 
assailable. Bound Top and Little Bound Top, 
in command of the Federal line in reverse, conld 
still have been seized without difflcnlly — ^being then 
unoccupied — and permanently held, a fitct wMeh 
would ultimately have forced Meade to retire to 
Pipe Creek, 
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It vaa not until 8 A. H., nearly three boors afte" 
the Bnn had risen, that the main body of Long- 
street's corps arrived at Gettysbarg, although they 
bad only foor miles to traverse. Lee, vho bad 
been on horseback since daybreak, and chafing 
under the delay, had been forced to look on help- 
lessly as reinforcements ponred into the Federal en- 
trenchments. By that hoar, two additional corps 
bad joined the four already on the ground, and 
65,000 men looked down upon the Confedottte 
army. These new bodies of troops had oome up 
from a greater distance than Longstreef s. Instead 
of marching forward at once, this officer forther in- 
flamed bis chief's impatience by renewing his arga- 
mentB in favor of a flank movement, although they 
bad been fnlly canvassed uid reeded the night be- 
fore. "The enemy is here," exclaimed Lee; "if 
we don't whip him, be will whip ns." In a sinister 
moment for his cause, he permitted himself ao Car to 
be inflaenoed by bis lientenauf s reluctance as to 
send Colonel Yenable, of his staff, to find out whether 
Ewell, now that he had been able to examine by 
daylight the enemy's line in front of him, still 
thought it inadvisable to Itegin the battle by an as- 
sault on the Federal right Ewell reported that the 
position was now too strong to be assailed with any 
prospect of success, and this conclusion was con- 
firmed by Lee himself, who rode over and inqiected 
it in person. 

Betnming to Longstreet, he, at eleven o'clock, 
gave that officer a positive order to advance. It 
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waa Uien, perbaps, too late to dislodge the combined 
corps posted on Cemetery Bldge before the remain- 
iDg ones oonld come np ; bat the two Bonud Tops 
could BtUl iLave been captured, and Meade's posi- 
tion tbns rendered iu the end untenable. Lav's 
brigade not yet having joined Longstreet, the latter 
assumed the re^Kiusibility of disobeying the com- 
mand tor an immediate attack nntil that brigade 
should appear, altboogh he most have known 
that additional time thus offered the enemy to 
hurry ap the absent corps, was certain only to in- 
crease the disproportion between the Confederates 
aud the Federals, even' aft^ Ijaw'a arrival. For 
every one hundred men Longstreet conld obtain by 
waiting, the Federals would obtain two hundred, or 
even more, and the last numerical disparity of the 
opposing forces woold necessarily be greater than 
-the flnt 

Although on the night of July Ist, Longstreet 
was encamped only four miles from the battle-field ; 
although, by eight o'clock, he had got the whole of 
his corps, with the exception of one brigade, in 
l>ont of Cemetery Bidge, It was not nntO one 
in the afternoon that he put bis troops in motion ; 
and it was not until four that he was in a position 
to make the attack which should have been made 
at least eleven hours earlier. At that moment, a 
Federal corps, which, when its march began, was 
thirty-four miles from Gettysburg, had reached the 
field, and the whole Federal army was now ready 
to repel assault It was no longer in Lee's power 
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to defeat the ^emy in detail. Bren if be ooald 
carry Cemetery Bidge by Btono, faia troops vtiald 
be too &tigaed and broken to andertake a rapid 
match upon Washington and Baltimore. By hia 
BlownesB and practical disloyalty to his chief, Long- 
street had ideated a condition, 'which, had it ensted 
in the morning, vonld have caused Lee to adopt a 
flank movement in spite of the perils that wonld 
have accompanied it If Longstreet had had such 
an object BeGa«tiy in viev, it vas now too late to 
realize it, for the two armies were in actual tonch, 
and it was less dangerons to attack than to r^reat. 
The Federal position was very strong naturally, 
and had been made still stronger by arL It was 
shaped like a rude fish hook. The head of the 
prong, bent southeast, consisted of Colp's Hilt ; the 
shaft^ of the Bidge itself ; and the bu-b, of two small 
mountains known as Bonnd Top and Little Bound 
Top. The capture of Colp'a Hill wonld hare 
weakened the Federal bold on Cemetery Heights, 
because it would have exposed the Federal rear; 
while the capture of the Bound Tops wonld have 
enabled the Confederates to bombard the Heights in 
reverse, which, besides doing deadly execntion in 
itself, would have given powerful support to a 
frontal attack. On its western side. Cemetery Bidge 
fell gradually to an undulating valley, and Uien the 
ground aa gradually again rose, niitil it formed 
Seminary Bidge about a mile distant, where the 
main body of the Confederate army was posted. 
Ewell'scorp8,ontheeztremeleft, &Ged Gulp's Hill, 
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or the top of the fish hook ; Hill's corps, Id the cen- 
tnt, th« maiD Bidge or the middte of the shaft ; and 
Longstreet, on the extreme right, the Boand Tops, 
or the two bai-bs. 

When the battle b^;an, the Federals were Dot oc- 
cnpying Bound Top, although a eorpe was stationed 
in ite rear. Little Bound Top, likewise nnoccn- 
pied, was aomewhat better protected by an angle in 
the Federal position, which made that pait, as was 
soon BhowQ, highly vulnerable to attack. This 
angle, which was really a mile in front of the Fed- 
eral army's main line, was held by Sickles' corps, 
and the ground he stood apon wasknown as the Peach 
Orchard. Lee was not aware when IjOngstreet as- 
sailed this advanced body of troops, a movement 
which opened the battle, that the Fifth Corps, en- 
trenched behind them, really formed that section of 
the enemy's main line. The convex shape of the 
Federal position gave Meade the advant^e of oper- 
ating on interior lines about two and a half miles 
long, a foct that enabled him to hurry forward rein- 
forcements to any threatened point in mnch less time 
than could the Confederates, who operated on exte- 
rior lines, five miles in extent The latter, indeed, 
conld move only along a circomference, as the 
roads in their front were exposed to the Federal ar- 
tillery fire. The length of their lines, hdd aa they 
were by only 60,000 men, made the establishment of 
a reserve impracticable, and it also rendered a con- 
certed movement from one end to the other almost 
impossible. It was not a position which Lee would 
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have taken had bis cavalry been present before the 
fighting b^an. 

Longstreet was ordered to open the battle by at- 
tacking the corps posted in the Peach Orchard, and 
having tamed its flank, to roll it back along the 
Emmittsbai^ Road, skirting the orchard, nntil the 
whole was pressed in confusion on the Federal cen- 
tre. While this movement was in progress, Ewell 
was to aasail the Federal right, and, if possible, roll 
this wing back ou ttiat point also. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, these two 
projected assaalts b^;an simnltaneonsly. Qwell's 
was only partially soccessful ; Johnson's division 
was able to seize and hold one of the Federal lines 
of entrenchment on Gulp's Hill, hot the other two 
divisionsaccomplished nothing. In the meanwhile, 
Longstreet had deployed in front of the Peach Or- 
chard. The brigade on his extreme right was 
posted not tax from Ronnd Top. It was reported to 
ita general by a small force sent forward to reeon- 
noike, that this height as well as Little Bound Top 
was unoccapied. The general promptly in person 
informed his division commander of this fact, and 
earnestly demonstrated the ease with which the Fed- 
eral left might be turned from that point An aide- 
de-camp was diqwtehed to Longstreet, but although 
Qeneial Lee could have been quickly commnnicated 
with, that ofiScer merely returned the reply that he 
had been ordered to advance against the enemy 
down the Emmittsburg Boad (which was in the op- 
poBite direction) and that these instructions most be 
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obeyed. Thus the opportunity of seizing the two 
TopsTaslostbytheactionufasabordinatewhOfiiithe 
moming, hitd not hesitated to assume the reepoosibil- 
ity of violating Lee'a command to move into battle 
at oDce ; and who now, when a similar ose of his 
discretion would have been of extraordinary advan- 
tage to the Southern cause, preferred to play the 
part of au unthinking macbiue in carrying out or- 
ders which Lee would have been Uie first to modify, 
had he been informed at once of the divisional com- 
mander's report 

The sharp fight at a later hour for the same gen- 
eral position, when, by Warren's promptness in as- 
suming to act on his own judgment, litUe Bonnd 
Top had been occupied by the Federals, wonld seem 
to show that Ix>ngstreet fnlly understood the vital 
relation it bore to Confederate success. With the 
two Bound Tops in his possession, the whole of the 
Federal left wing, as soon as Sickles was defeated, 
could have been pressed back on the centre. 

While Longstreet was assailing Sickles' left. Hill 
was assailing his right. Humphreys' division, in 
changing front, was forced back to the Bidge, and 
the battle was restored for the Federals at that 
point only by the forward rush of reinforcements. 
Wright^s brigade, after piercing the Federal centre, 
succeeded in penetrating as far as the Bidge, but 
were compelled to relinquish their hold by a vig- 
orous charge of the foe. Wilcox's brigade actually 
reached the crest, bnt, like their comrades, were 
finally driven back. Had these two brigades been 
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firmly sapported by Pender's and Anderson's, also 
of Hill's Corps, it is not improbable that tbe Fed- 
eral centre would have been permanently split in 
two. Hill's management of the operations in his 
section of the field was marked by neither prompt- 
ne« nor energy, and the groand gained there was 
soon lost by his feeble action. Both on the Confed- 
erate left and centre, the excellent opportonity exist- 
ing or created for the enemy's defiaat in their firont 
was permitted by Hill's weakness and Longstreet's 
perversity to pass nnosed. 

The general result of the second day's operations 
over the whole field, however, was not onfavorable 
to the Confederate cause. Taking it in connection 
with the first day's victory, Lee was justified in 
thinking that the courage of the Federal army was 
so shaken that a vigorous, concerted attack on its 
lines the following morning stood snoh a chance of 
success as to warrant its being made ; and he was 
the more convinced of this becaose the positions 
gained on the right along the Enuoittaburg Bead 
would enable his artillery to render the assaulting 
columns more assistance than they had previously. 
Ewell, as we have seen, had oaptnred a portion 
of Gulp's Hill on the extreme left, which would be 
of great advantage in continaing the attack in that 
section of the field. Early, on that side, and Wright 
and Wilcox in the centre, would have been able to 
hold the ptfflitlons on the Bidge which they had 
reached, had they been promptly supported in 
force. Stuart's cavalry had arrived, and Pickett's 
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division, consistiag of 6,000 fresh tivops, bad Mao 
come np. 

What poiBt 1b the Federal line ebonld be first 
aseailed on the following momingl 8nch vasthe 
question presented to Lee on tlie night of the 2d, 
Not the extreme Federal left, for that was pecnllarly 
strong, owing to the poaaeasion of little Bonnd 
Top. Moreover, sncceas in that qoarter woold not 
serionsly interfere with Meade's road for retreat in 
case he was expelled from the Eidge. Lee bood saw 
that the Federal centre was the real point to be 
attacked. His plan was to drive one half of his 
army like a wedge throngli this section of the Fed- 
eral position ; then, with a part of the same forces 
wheel sharply to the left, and, if possible, annihilate 
the Federal right wing, thus closing the line of Fed- 
eral withdrawal toward Baltimore j and when this 
had been accomplished, torn to assist the other part 
of the wedge, which had been ordered to hold the 
Federal left wing at bay. 

The entire movement wonld be both bold and baz- 
ardons, bat had it been carried ont with the vigor and 
concert shown at Gaines' Mill and Gbancellorsville, 
its triomphant consnmmation was fat from impos- 
sible. At this moment, Lee recognized as clearly 
as he badalways done that the only hope ofSonthem 
independence lay in the delivery of an overwhelm- 
ing stroke, and that in delivering sncb a stroke, great 
risks most be taken. Even a second Chancellors- 
ville might, by following so soon upon two other 
defeats, tend to weaken the Koith's determinatitHi 
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to continue the war. Lee knew that he was now 
too close to his opponent to make a saccessfol 
flank march with the view of cutting his commnni- 
cations ; nor could he retreat without such a con- 
fession of foilure as would destroy the whole moral 
efTect of the invasion. 

To Pickett's and Pettigrew's (Heth's) divisions 
was assigned the dnty of forming the sharp end of 
the wedge to be driven throngh the Federal centre. 
These troops were to be backed up by Anderson's 
division, while Hill was to hold other reinforce- 
ments in readiness to march to their assistance at 
once. Hood and McLaws, of Longstreet's corps, 
were directed to make a demonstration against the 
extreme left, and at the right moment join in the 
attack on the centre. As the assaulting column 
advanced, its iront was to be protected by the over- 
head fire of Hill's and Ijon^reet's batteries, and 
also of a part of Ewell's, while its flanks were to be 
supported by artillery pushed forward as the troops 
pressed on. This artillery was to be propelled into 
the expected breach and to aid in widening it. 
During the progress of these operations on the right 
and in the centre, Ewell, on the extreme left, was 
to be assaulting the Federal line immediately in his 
front 

Unfortunately for the Confederacy, Lee, on the 
third day as on the second, was forced to rely prin- 
cipally upon Lot^treet for the achievement of his 
main parpose. On the second day, as we have 
seen, that oflgcer had disconcerted his chief s plans by 
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hisBloiniefls in reaching the battle-field ; l^ bis para- 
lyzing opposition to that chiefs wishes ; by his dis- 
regard of the command to move at eleven o'clock ; 
and, finally, by his machine-like loyalty to an order 
vhlch Lee vonld have extolled him for modil^g 
on his own responsibility. On the third day, Long- 
street vaa to exhibit an even more insabordinate 
spirit ; and by his obstinacy and perversity, to de- 
prive the Sonth of what was to be its last but 
greatest chance of winning ite independence. 

At daybreak, on Jnly 3d, the third day of the 
battle, the Federals anticipated a portion of Lee's 
plan by assaolting bis left wing. As Swell's par- 
tial hold on Gulp's Hill threatened their line of 
retreat in case of repulse, and also exposed tiieir 
reserve artillery to capture, it was of vital impor- 
tance that the position occupied by the Confederates 
should be retaken ; and this, after a sharp contest, 
the Federals were able to do. This success, by se- 
curing Meade's line of withdrawal, reduced the 
chances of an overwhelming disaster, should Lee 
drive his antagonist from his entrenchments on 
Cemetery Bidge. 

At 9 A. M., three hours before the struggle on the 
Confiederate left ceased, the column which was to 
make the assault on the Federal centre was lying 
behind Seminary Bidge ready to move forward at 
the first signal. It was necessary that tlie advance 
should begin while the enemy opposite the Confed- 
erate left were engaged with Bwdl ; bnt it was not 
ontil after one o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
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fightiDg in that part of the field had ended, leaving 
the Federals Uiere free to strengthen their centre, 
that Picbett and Pettigrev received the dgnal to 
charge. The heavy cannonade preceding Oie move- 
ment had served only to exhaost the Confederates' 
ammnnition wltbont really demoralizing the enemy. 
Instead of advancing under the supporting fire of 
their own batteries on Seminary Bidge, the assaalt- 
ing colnmn swept on, with the gnns on the heights 
in their rear silent. 

The distance to be traversed spread over abont 
fourteen hundred yards. First, the colnmn de- 
scended a Bloi>e of Seminaiy Bidge, and having 
crossed the narrow undulating valley at its foot, be- 
gan to ascend the gentle slope of Cemetery Heights. 
About half way, the Federal artillery in front 
started to play with &tal effect on the breasts of the 
approaching ranks, while the batteries on Little 
Bound Top ponred an equally deadly fire into their 
flanka Owing to tbe waste of powder in the can- 
nonade, only some fifteen or eighteen gnns conld be 
sent forward with the column to protect it on each 
side, and thus these brave men were practically un- 
supported by artillery. 

Notwithstanding this fttct, Pickett's division car- 
ried ttie en^uy's first line, and a small company, led 
by Generd Armistead, rushing forward, seized sev- 
wal canuou planted between it and the second 
line; bnt, with the &11 of that gallant officer, they 
were soon driven back behind the shelter of the 
stone wall which had served as a breaatwoi^ for tlie 
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first. This vaa the moment when, according to 
General Lee's plan, not lesB thau 20,000 additional 
men were to advance from the Confederate side. 
With these reinforcements presalng on toward the 
breach, or keeping the wings of the Federal army 
from converging upon it ; and with the entire artil- 
lery arm at play, either in wid^iing the breach it- 
self^ or in diverting assistance from the Federals at 
that point, there was no reason why the wedge 
E^oold not have penetrated &r enough to split the 
Federal centre, and throw it to right and left in 
oonfasion. But neither troops nor guns came to the 
column's support Pettigrew was soon foiled ; and 
Pickett, who had lost 3,396 men killed, wounded or 
captured in a total of 4,600, had no alternative but 
to tail back to the Confederate main line. 

Why had Pickett and Pettigrew been left to fi^t 
an entire army without assistance t Although 
Loi^street had been empowered to send forwud 
the whole of Anderson's division, only two brig- 
ades participated in the battle; and with equal 
snpineneea, he had used but two of Pender's divi- 
sion of Hill's corps. Hood's and McLaws's divi- 
isians, instead of first demonstrating against the Fed- 
eral left, and then vigorously assaulting it or the 
centre at the critical moment, had been entirely oc- 
cupied in protecting their wagon train from a dash 
of a few brigades of Federal cavalry. In the pres- 
ence of 60,000 men looking qnietly on, as if at some 
grand military review, Longstreet bad sent 16,000 
men to death or captui'e, without really attempting 
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to give them the strong and prompt snpport called 
for by General Lee's express orders, and by the dic- 
tates of common sense. 

As soon as the remnants of the asaaalting eolamn 
stia^led back, Lee exerted himself in person to re- 
form his lines at that point, and in a very short time, 
the Confederate right and centre were prepared to 
resist with vigor a connterStroke, had one been 
made. Meade, hovever, was satisfied merely to 
throw his cavalry on his opponent's flank in order 
to cnt down the infantry, cdionld they show signs of 
confusion ; but the hors^nen were so firmly received 
that they were forced to withdraw. 

It was not until the second night after the final 
struggle that Lee set his trains in motion. Meade 
was so convinced that this was the first step toward 
a flank march for the purpose of drawing him away 
from Cemetery Heights, that he instracsted his sub- 
ordinates not to bring on another battle. Not until 
the morning of the 5th did the retieat of the rear- 
guard begin. The withdrawal of the army was due 
to no loss of mmvle ; had it lemained on Seminary 
Bi^e, it would have been entirely lacking in ordi- 
nary snpplies, while its commnnications with Har- 
per's Ferry, upon which it depended for ammuni- 
tion, would have been in danger of severance. It 
was not until the 6th that M^de, abandoning his 
entrenchments, followed in Lee's track ; but the pmr- 
snit was so feeble that there was little effort to at- 
tack even the rear-guard. A rise in the waters of 
tlie Potomac forced Lee, before crossing, to take np 
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a position in order to repel an assanlt, BboiUd one be 
made; bnt witbont serions molestation, he, on tbe 
13th, withdrew into Virginia. 

TbnB ended the GettyBbnrg campaign. Tbe losses 
dnring tbe three daya' battle Eunounted in variotiB 
ways to 21,461 men on the Confederate side, and to 
23,003 on the Federal. Four Federal general oflScers 
and five Confederate were killed, and thirteen Fed- 
eral and nine Confederate woonded. Excepting the 
thiid day's strnggle, when only abont one-fifth of the 
Confederate army was engaged, the resnit as a whole 
had not been nnfavorable to the Sontbem canse; 
that army had at least inflicted as m.ach damage as 
it had received, and had then sftfely retreated at its 
leisore. In its larger aspects, however, the battle 
of Gettysbni^ was a heavy blow to Sontbem hopes, 
as, for the second time, tbe invasion of the Ifortb 
bad terminated in iailnre. Tbe Army of Northern 
Virginia, justly regarded as the Confederacy's chief 
instroment for winning its independence, had, for a 
time at least, been completely balked in its attempt 
to win that independence by a single stroke when 
all tbe circomstances appeared highly anspicions. 
The fall of Vicksburg, by isolating so vast a sec- 
tion of Confederate territory, nndonbtedly gave to 
tbe issne of this great battle, a gloomier significance 
than it deserved. From the Sonthem point of view, 
its most depressing feature after all was, not that It 
compelled Lee to retreat across the Potomac for the 
second time, bnt that it revealed his entire lack of 
a lientenaut apon whom he could rely, as he had 
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relied upon Jaolcson, for the prompt mid skilftil ex- 
ecatioQ of his plans. All the apprehensions raised 
by tJiat general's death were confirmed by this 
campaign, although the diBconoaiiDg part played 
by Longstre^ was not folly known at the time. 
Carefol obeerrers had now only too much reason to 
expect that subseqaent campaigns would illustrate 
the same deficiency to an even more oonspicuoos 
degree. 

General Lee's moral greatness was exhibited as 
strikingly at Gettysbnrg as at ChancellorsviUe. At 
Chancelloraville, as we have seen, he attributed to 
Jackson all the credit of the victory ; at Gettysburg, 
be assumed all the discredit of the defeat. "It is 
all my fault," he oxclaimed to Pickett when that 
gallant officer returned to the lines on Seminary 
Ridge, outraged to tears by the fiulure to support 
his division. "It is all my fonlt, and you must 
help me out of it the best you can." 

From the larger point of view, General Lee was 
right in attributing the defeat to himself, for it 
was principally due to his habit of showing aa 
almost excessive consideration for the feelings, 
wishes, and opinions of his corps commanders that 
at least one of them ventured upon liberties of 
action, which he would not have indulged io had 
his chief insisted more sternly on his own suprem- 
acy. Several observers who stood close to Lee , 
during the war testify that, out of sheer kindness 
of heart and amiability of temper, he was too gentle 
in dealing with incompetent or perverse sabordi- 1 
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nate& Had Jackson, a man always intolertuit of 
inefficieDcy, and permitting no departure from his 
instructions, or even a show of opposition, been 
Lougstreefs commander at Gettysbni^, uo time 
Tould have lieen wasted by liim in ai^;ning with 
his opinionative and procrastinating lieutenant on 
the morning of July 2d. There would have been 
but one order — "March," — which would have 
been received and carried out without question. 
Only one council of war was ever summoned by 
Jackson, and it would have beeu better for the 
Confederacy had Lee also acted so exdosively on 
his own judgment that his most self-complacent 
officers would have recognized the hopelessness of 
trying to alter his resolntion. Leaving his balking 
lieutenant and riding off to find out whether Gwell 
could not, after all, make the first attack (Federal 
reinforcements, in the meanwhile, streaming into 
the entrenchments on Cemetery Hill), Lee pre- 
sents a spectacle well calculated to lower his repu- 
tation as a determined and energetic leader of 
men. Longstreet was clearly entitled to bis own 
opinion, but that he should have permitted this 
opinion, after it had been overruled, to govern his 
conduct throughout the battle was an act of dis- 
loyalty which even he, with all bis self-esteem, would 
not have committed had he been serving imd^ a 
chief of more unbending temper. 

Aware that Longstreet did not enter heartily into 
his plans, why did Lee rely upon him for the pa^ 
formance of so vital a taskt As we have seen, on 
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the night of Jnly 1st, Lee was anxious for Ewell to 
begin the attack next morning, simply becanse 
liongstreet, whose corps was then four miles away, 
" was so slow." He consented to be OTermled only 
when he was convinced that the first aseanlt should 
be directed against Cemetery Bldge from the right 
and not from the left. Longstreet arrived on the 
battle-field last, and it was due to this characteristic 
fact that he had to be posted in the position from 
which the first advance against the enemy was to 
be mada Moreover, when he had once entered a 
fight, no one struck with greater determination and 
pertinacity, and he showed this admirable quality at 
the Peach Orchard on the second day of the battle. 
Hill, on the other hand, exhibited there decided 
feebleuees. On the third day, Lee was again com- 
pelled by the mere force of circumstancea to rely 
upon Longstreet The practical insubordination as 
well as the slowness marking his conduct before the 
battle of the second day began, was, doubtless, not 
forgotten by Ijee ; but the vigorous assault on Sickles 
had naturally modified the unfavorable impressions 
caused by those acts. Ewell was stationed at the 
other end of the field, and Hilt, who was nearer at 
hand, was known to be inferior to Longstreet in 
skill and experience in handling large bodies of 
troopa NeiUier, therefore, could be considered for 
the task of the third day. 

Had Longstreet been a Federal officer, and had 
he supported that side at Gettysburg as he sup- 
ported the Confederate, he would have been tried 
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for disobedience and incompetenoe, and dropped 
from the roll. Such was the fate which overtook 
Bnmside, Porter and Franklin for offensee &r less 
aerions; such was the &te vhicb also overtook 
Warren nntil he was reinstated by Grant But 
Ijee, if he ever really thought of court-martialing his 
refractory lieutenant, of which there is no proof, 
shrank from doiug so, because he was assured of 
Longstreet's loyalty to the South, appreciated hia 
valuable services in the past, and recognized that 
his d^radation would arouse reeentmeut in hia 
corps, and perhaps, in some measure, alienate the 
support of Georgia, the state justly claiming him as 
one of its most distinguished citizens. Nothing 
was to be gained by sowing dissension, now that it 
was so urgent that all should act as one for the 
advancement of a cause whose prospects bad sud- 
denly darkened. 

If distrustful of Longstreet, why did not Lee 
assume personal charge of the operations assigned 
to that officer t And why did he show eio mnch less 
tactical ability at Gettysbnig than he bad at 
Sharpsburgt As we have seen, the position at 
Sharpsbnrg was taken after a careful examination 
of the ground with a special view to its tactical 
advantages. At Gettysburg, on the other hand, he 
had no choice ; the battle began by accident, and 
he was forced to arrange his troops in the field as 
he found it, a condition which compelled him to 
shape his lines in a, manner that greatly hampered 
concert of action, even if it did not render such 
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concert impractieable. When once a eommaDder 
has given his general orders in battle, he has to rely 
OD his lietttenants' intelligence and energy to eze- 
CDte them. He cannot personally racecute his own 
orders. Should a subordinate show a lack of judg- 
ment, skill and spirit, then it is rarely in his com- 
loander's pover to remedy the deficiency. And if 
that subordinate also undertakes to qaestion the 
wisdom of his superior's general directions, and, in 
consequence, to act with a supinenees aaiA half- 
heartednese tantamonnt to insubordination, as Long- 
street did at both Fair Oaks and Gettysbni^, not to 
mention the first day at Second Manassas, it is not 
often that the sitnatioa can be saved 1^ the oom- 
mander's personal intervention, simply because the 
opportnnity for striking a successfal blow during 
the actual operations on the battle-field is so soon 
lost. Kot even Napoleon himself could always hold 
his lieutenants iu hand, as Waterloo revealed ; nor 
could McGlellan at Sharpsbnrg, nor Lee at Gettys- 
burg, in some respects the two most momentous 
battles ever fought on our western continent 

It is a fact of singular interest that, after Gettys- 
burg, both Lee and Meade were influenced by the 
course of events to offer their resiguaCions as the 
commanders of their respective armies : Meade 
because Mr. Lincoln was dissatisfied at the safe re- 
treat of the Confederate forces ; Lee because the 
tone of the Southern press seemed to Intimate that 
the failure of the campaign had shaken the public 
confidence in his military capacity. Id a very 
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toucMug letter to Mr. Davis, he ezpreeaed hia will- 
ingoess to transfer the conunand to some " yotiuger 
and abler man." "I Icnow," tie added, "he will 
have as gallant and brave an army as ever existed 
to second his efforts, and it will be the happioees of 
my life to see at its head a worthy leader, one who 
can perform more than I can hope to perform, and 
all that I have wished." He complained of no one 
bnt himaell "My eyesight is not perfect," he 
said, " and I am so doll that, in attempting to nse 
the eyes of others, I find myself often misled." 
Mr. Davis replied that ' ' to request him to find some 
one more fit for command, or who possessed more 
of the confidence of the army or of the reflecting 
men of the oonntry, was to demand an impossi- 
bility. ' ' And snch was the unlYeraal opinion of the 
Sonthem people. 
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■WTLDEENBBB TO COLD HABBOB 

Lee, after crossiiig the Potomac, drew back slovly 
to the Bapidan, where his army reposed during the 
next three montbe. Meade, in the meanwhile, vas 
stationed near Chilpeper Coort-HonBe. At the end 
of this interval, there b^an between the two a 
campaign of manceanea, ranging over the entire 
region between the Bapidan and Btdl Bon. Lee, 
on one occasion, followed his opponent aa &r as 
Chantilly, almost in sight of the spires of Washing- 
ton. " I could have thrown him Airther back," he 
wrot«, "bnt saw no chance of bringing him to 
battl^ and it woold have only served to fotigne our 
troops by advancing farther. I should certainly 
have endeavored to throw him north of the Po- 
tomac, bat thonsands of my troops were barefooted, 
thousands with fragments of shoes, and all withont 
overcoats, blankets, or warm toothing. I could not 
bear to expose them to certain suffering and an un- 
certain issue." 

In Kovember, Meade sought, by a rapid and 
secret march, to surprise the Confederate army, now 
preparing to retire into winter qnarters, bnt still 
greatly qn-ead out Lee, informed by Stnart of the 
movement in time, promptly concentrated bis 30, 000 
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veterans and 160 gnus behind log breastrorks erected 
OD the densely wooded south bank of Mine Bon. 
His original army, like Meade's, had recently been 
reduced by the dispatch of a lai^ detachment to 
the West When the Federal troops arrived in 
froutof the qaickty-devised fortifications, they found 
the barrier too strong to be assailed with hope of 
success, and they quietly -withdrew to Culpeper 
Conrt-Honse. Winter now settiDg in in earnest, 
military operations in the eastern theatre of war 
came to an end for the year. 

In the following March, before the campaign in 
Vii^oia opened, occurred the great battle of Mis- 
sionary Bidge, a victory of more far-reaching con- 
sequences than OettySbarg, and the real turning 
point of the war, because it assured the Federal 
supremacy in the West, where the Confederacy was 
nltimately to be conquered. The fall of Yicksbnrg, 
the battle of Missionary Bidge, and the retreat of 
the defeated Confederates to Dalton had left the 
entire area of the South outside of Georgia, the two 
Carolinas, Florida, and the lower half of Virginia in 
the enemy's posseesion. The Federals were now 
able to concentrate two great armies, — one against 
the forces iu north Georgia, now led by Johnston ; 
the other against the forces on the Bapidan, still 
led by Lee. Grant, having been appointed the Fed- 
eral commander-in-chief, elected to assume personal 
direction of the troops then stationed at Culpeper 
Court- House ; on bis arrival there, in the spring of 
1864, he found himself at the head of 120,000 men 
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fiupported by 316 pieces of artillery, agaiDSt whom, 
lioe, DOW joined by Loogstreet, ttesb from the cam- 
paign in East Tennessee, could marshal only aboat 
60,000 men and 224 pieces of artillery. These he 
had spread out all the way from Orange Coart- 
Honse to Gordoosville, as he could not anticipate 
precisely where the first blow wonld be strock. 

In Grant, Lee was confronted by a much greater 
antagonist than any he bad previously fought. In 
tenacity, resolution, vigor, and energy, the newly ap- 
pointed chief was incontestably the first of all the 
Federal commanders. The record of no other was 
adorned with such a aeries of triumphs as those 
which he had won at Fort Donelson, Ylcksburg 
and Missionary Bidge. In his manner of warfare, 
he resembled some mighty driving raih, relentlessly 
directed against the opposing army. All the ac- 
counts which we have of his private life prove that 
he was a man of more than ordinarily kind heart 
and afiectionate disposition, and yet in the cajnpalgn 
reaching from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor, he, 
in his unyielding determination to restore the Union 
at all costs, no more hesitated to send his soldiers to 
slaughter than if they had been so many automa- 
tons of wood or stone. It was the stem spirit of his 
Covenanter forefothers that disclosed itself Id this 
apparently reckless sacrifice of human lives for the 
accomplishment of a supreme purpose. But vig- 
orous and rapid and contiuuons as were the strokes 
which he delivered, the Army of Northern Virginia 
was to be destroyed, not so much by what he achieved 
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In the East as by vhat Sbermaii and Thomas aooom- 
pliahed in the West. No Missionary Bidge, no 
Nashville, were to tarnlah Lee'e career after Oraot's 
arrival auy more than they had tarnished that 
career before. 

Orant himself was too wise to depreciate his op- 
poneot ; from the beginning, he saw that there was 
bnt one way of vaDqnishing Lee ; namely, by the res- 
olute and persistent use of the almost inexhaustible 
Federal reserves in men and material regardless of 
their destruction. The Army of Korthem Virginia 
had notsimply to be defeated, — it bad practically to 
be destroyed before it woold yield. DtiriDg the 
campaign's early stages, Grant annonoced his gen- 
eral plan to be. "to hammer continuously against 
the armed force of the enemy and bis resources uotil 
by mere attrition, if by nothing else, there woold be 
nothing left for him" bnt to submit He knew 
that the Federals could bett^ afford to lose ten men 
and five cannon in battle than the Confederates one 
mau and one cannon. A vainer, more ambitions, 
and a less sincere commander would never have 
used such plain and blunt words ; but Grant's pur- 
pose was to save the Union, not to advance his own 
reputation by exploiting beforehand strategical and 
tactical schaues in which pure genios and not nnm- 
beifi was expected to play the first part He went 
about tJiat purpose with a singleness and directness 
that was utterly oblivious of all personal pretension. 
"Wherever Lee goes," he wrote to Meade, " there 
you will go too." Lee was to be tlie ol^eotives not 
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BicUmond, aad if, aftw Cold Harbor, (perhaps ear- 
lier), he abandoued this policy, he did so only becaoae 
he discovered that his opponent eonld not be over- 
whelmed even by the most lavish expenditure of the 
nDlimited Federal resources. He declared, before 
crossing the Bapidan, that he vonld Btrike the 
enemy between that river and Bichmoud, ' ' if I«e 
will stand." Whatever donbt he had entertained 
as to the tatter's attitude was soon dispelled. Be- 
fore many days had passed, instead of Gtaat going 
"where Lee was," it was Ijce who was following 
cdoseinGrant'strafik, and, in the end, always inter- 
posing between him and the Confederate capita. 

Threecooises were open to Grant on the threshold 
of the campaign: he coald throw his army across 
the Bapidan and make a frontal assantt on Lee* s en- 
trenobments ; he conld move around the Confederate 
left ; or he could skirt the Confederate right A di- 
rect attack, donbtftd of issue at best, was oerbun to 
be attended with heavy loss of life. An advance 
around thel^ wonld only cause Lee to Ml back on 
a line that would bring Grant no nearer Bichmond. 
I^ on the other hand, the Union leader conld out- 
Stalls, the Confederate right, he wonld be able, not 
only to plant his army firmly between Lee and Bich- 
mond, bntalso to force Lee to join battle in the open 
country, where superior nnmbers w»« more likely 
to prevail. It is true that in such a movement, 
Grant wonld have to abandon the Orange and Alex- 
andria Bailroad, then his base of sapply ; bat it 
would require only about ten days' rations, irtiich 
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coald be easily trauaported, before lie Tonld be io a 
poaition, after paasiug through the WitdernesB, to 
form a new base on the Bappahanuock ; and as he 
came nearer Bichmond, he knew that he conld shift 
that base, first to the York, and then to the James. 

By the night of May 1th, the whole of the Federal 
ai'my, with a part of its vagon train, had crossed 
the Eapidan. Lee did not attempt to diE^nte the 
passage. Why did he not take advantage of its con- 
fusion to attack 1 Because he had not forgotten the 
opportunity whioh Hooker, about twelve months 
before, by a similar plunge into the same thickets, 
though further east, gave the Confederates to destroy 
their enemy. The respective strength of the two 
autagoniats was just as disproportionate then as it 
was now, and Lee hoped that the peculiar topog- 
raphy of the country would again serve him equally 
well in neutralizing the numerical disparity. 

Grant would have to traverse about ten miles of 
jungle before be conld emerge into an open region. 
This jungle, like the one surrounding Chancellors- 
ville, had been formed by the use of the original 
growth o£ trees in feeding the now extinct fires of lo- 
cal iron furnaces. There were the same scra^y 
pines, scrub oaks, stunted hazel, and bristling chin- 
qnapins, in the midst of which the soldiers of the 
two armies were invisible to each other at half 
musket range, and generally not discernible even at 
half the length of a batlalion. This wild region of 
deep shadow was haunted only by the bat, owl, and 
whippoorwill, the hare, fox, and deer. Here anu 
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there, the siir&ce imder the heavy cloak of bnshea 
was broken by a narrow raviDe, through which a 
rivulet flowed to the Bapidan ; and here and there 
also, a, little light fonnd iia way through the cuttings 
made in clearing the tracks for haaling wood to the 
smelters. The district was intowcted by only two 
public highways, namely, the turnpike and the plank 
road that ran &om Orange Conrt-House, by way of 
Chancellorsville, to Frederickabnig. 

The Confederate commander was well content to 
see the Federal troops entangled in the intricacies of 
this wild tract ; first, because its topography was 
fully known to him, ajid, secondly, befaose it would 
entirely obstruct the use of cavalry and artillery, — 
two arms in which Grant possessed an almost over- 
whelming superiority. Lee, without difficulty, 
could have assailed the first half of the Federal army 
as soon as it bad crossed the Bapidan, but to do so 
was to for^o the chance of destroying the whole 
when it should become involved in the dense thickets 
on the south bank. In order to draw the enemy 
still deeper into the labyrinth, he, for a time, held 
back his own men out of sight under cover of the 
gloomy nndei^rowth ; bat at the moment Grant was 
congratulating himself that be would be able to pass 
the Wilderness unmolested, and, without the loss 
of a man, plant his entire force beyond the Con- 
federate right wing, a rush was made for his flank. 
Lee did not pause even for Longstreet to come up 
from GordoDBville, but attacked the entire Federal 
army witli Hill's and Ew«11'b corps alone. From 
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thie hour, that army, as loog as it remained in the 
Wilderoess, resembled a great boar cbargiog in the 
anderbmsh the mastiffl which had broaght him to 
bay. 

Longstreet, who had only twelve miles to traverse, 
ahoold have arrived on the grotmd that afternoon 
(May 5th), bat instead did not appear until tiie next 
morning. Daring that interval, owing to his being 
away, the two corps engaged had been onable to 
strike the separated Fedend wings an effective blow, 
and one had been on the edge of disaster. The co- 
operation of the whole Confederate army, fflnall 
enoogh as a whole, compared with its antagonist's, 
was necessary to success. Grant, aware of Long- 
street^s absence, songht to overwhelm Hill and Ewell 
before they could be reinforced. Hancock threw 
himself on Hill, and a fierce contest, attended with 
eqoal fortune to each side, ensaed until night fell. 
Swell, who had taken the precaution to erect breast- 
works, was able, not only to repel the enemy's as- 
sault in his &ont, but also to drive him back some 
distance. That night the two armies held the posi- 
tions which they had occupied in the morning, but 
Hancock had the foresight to protect his approaches 
by a strong line of entrenchment. 

At dawn of the second day, Sedgwick and War- 
ren advanced to attack Ewell, and Hancock, Hill. 
Bnmside was ordered at the same time to press be- 
tween the two Confederate corps, and then wheel to 
right or left as seemed best, and strike one or the 
other. Ewell stood firm in spite of the vigw of the 
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Hill, confident that he would soon be reiii- 
forced by Longstreet^ bad neglected to throw ap en- 
trenchments in imitation of Hancock, and when at- 
tacked, waa driven back io confnsioiL Lee obaerr- 
ing this, rode forward to rally the troops. Jnst at 
this critical moment, the first division ofLougstreet's 
corps came upon the ground at doable qniok. It 
was a bod; of Tezans, and as tbey passed the com- 
mander-in-obief they sainted him with lond cheers ; 
bnt it wajB not ontil they had advanced some distance 
that they perceived his intention to accompany 
them. "Go back, General Lee," rang oat all along 
the charging Una "Go back; we will not go on 
anleas yon go back." A sergeant seized his bridle- 
rein and turned his horse in the direction of the 
rear. Yielding with relnctance to his men's en- 
treaties, he slowly withdrew to a safer position. In 
a few minntes, Hancock, whose rapid forward 
movement bad caused some confusion in his own 
ranks, was stopped and finally driven back, bnt 
reforming, advanced again. 

Longstreet, taking advEUitage of the shelter offered 
by the cuttings of a disnsed railway penetrating 
that part of the forest, sent four brigades to assail 
Hancock's flank. Stmck onawares, that section of 
Qie Fedea«l line was thrown into disorder ; and 
this soon extending to the remainder of Hancock's 
corps, the whole body, in considerable oonfWon, 
retreated behind the log breastworks, which fortu- 
nately for them, had been erected during the 
jffievions night. Longstieet ordered a general aa- 
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sadit on tliese entrenclimente, bat at< he rode for- 
ward to overlook the movement, he vsa by mistake 
shot at by his own men, and so severely wounded 
that he bad to be cmried off the fidd. The delay 
in Bobstitnting a new commander gave the Federals 
time to strengthen their fortlficationB and to bring 
up reinforcement& Thoogh 8acc«ssfnl at first in 
their next attack, the Confederates were finally 
baffled and retired. In the meanwhile, the dry 
leaves and brushwood underfoot having been set on 
fire by the repeated volleys, the gloom of the tliick 
nndergrowth was lit up by the flames, which caught 
the wonnded and the dead in tlieir prepress, and 
cast a pall of smoke over the whole of the strange 
battle-ground. 

The total result of the second day's contest was 
that Sedgwick and Warren had been checked, 
Bornside driven back to his original position, and 
Hancock repulsed and shut up in a precarious situ- 
ation. At an expense of 10,000 men, the Confeder- 
ates had inflicted a loss of 17,666 on their opponents. 
Had Bnrnside, Hooker, or McClellan been in ciom- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, it wonld, most 
probably, have now retreated to the Bappahannock. 

Bnt Grant was made of firmer metal ; and he 
never for a moment foi^t his numerical superiority. 
Ejecting a frontal attack as hopeless, he decided 
to move again to the left, a step made prac- 
ticable only by the Federal command of the eea ; 
for, had the Rappahannock, York, and James been 
dofled by Confiederate omiaere, Ota Aimy Of the 
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Potomac voald bare beeo compelled to retire 
through la intri<»te region to ite only possible base, 
the OraDge and Alexandria Bailway. Ab it was, 
although bat seven days' rations remained, and 
thoosands of voonded had to be transported by 
wagon, it was Grant's aafeet conrse to advance east- 
ward; and in adopting this course, he was prob- 
ably thinking more of his new line of commoniea- 
tion by water than of the capture of Bicfamond. In 
spite of the deprefision which the latter event would 
have caused in the SonUi, and in spite also of the 
loss of the valuable workshops and foundries sitn- 
ated in tliat city, it would undoubtedly have greatly 
prolonged tiie Confederacy's existence had Grant 
now succeeded in thwarting and keeping his army 
between Lee and that point Had the Confederate 
capital been removed, after the battles in the 'Wil- 
derness, to Danville or Balelgh, Lee's movements 
would no longer have been complicated by the 
strategical drawback of having to defend Bichmond, 
and consequently he would have fallen back slowly 
to the line of the upper Staunton River to be nearer 
Johnston's army and the mountains, instead of 
being gradually drawn into the military morass of 
Fetersbm^, and there deprived forever of all power 
of uniting with that army when the coalition be- 
came imperative. 

Lee, jnstly appreciating Grant's indomitable will 
and indefot^ble persistence, and aware that he 
enjoyed his government's full confidence, and would 
be backed by its entire resources, felt no surprise 
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vhsa Stoart reported that the Federal vagoo train 
was morlDg, not northward, bat eastward. Know- 
ing that this was the first step toward a second 
dauk march, Lee acted ho enei^etically that, when 
the Federal Flftfa Corps reached Spottsylvanla on 
the morning of May 8th, it fonud the Confederate 
Firat Corps entrendied in front to bar its passage. 
AlthoDgh Grant, by his first movement in the 
Wildamess, bad saoceeded in ontfianking Ijee, the 
latter, by his success in tliat batUe, had gained snch 
a position that he was now able to swing his army 
entirely round and plant it sqnarely in the Federal 
path. 

The region in which the new operations began 
possessed more open spaces than the one so recently 
abandoned, and consequently there was more room 
for active mancenvres, and less obstmction in the 
use of cavalry and artillery. Lee's main line rested 
on a ridge crossing the neck of land between the 
Po and the Ky. His eye for the strongest defensive 
points in the top<^raphy of a conntry was never 
more clearly shown ; here, as at Sharpsbni^, the 
ground selected was exactly adapted to the number 
of his troops. If Grant attacked in front, he wonld 
expose hla army to the risk of beiug repnlsed with 
great slaoghter ; if on the flank, he wonld first have 
to make, across one or the other of the two streams, 
a reconnaissance in force that was liable to be over- 
whehned before reinforcements conld be hnrried np. 
Snch was the &te which nearly overtook one corps 
that boldly ventured to pass. 
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The only weak point in the Confederate line con- 
sisted of a salient resembling the inverted letter U 
projected northward. This salient, aboot a mile 
long and half amile wide, was defended, on itswest- 
em side, by Bodes'8 division of the Second Corps, 
and on its eastern by Johnson's. Its VQlnerable- 
ness caught Grant's watchful eye at once, uid he 
ordered it to be attacked by three divisions drawn 
up in doable lines, snpported at a distance of one 
hundred paces by twelve battalions formed in four 
lines. The centre was to make the msh, while each 
wing distracted the enemy in its immediate front. 
Breaking from the cover of a wood where it had 
been concealed, the eolomn swept over the first line 
of Confederate entreoclunents, tad even succeeded 
in seizing the second ; but, exhausted and unsop- 
ported, alter capturing 1,200 prisoners and twenty 
guns, was driven back by a connterstroke delivered 
by Confederate br^adea in reserva At first, they 
held on to the front line of breastworks, but at night 
abandoned it. 

Grant, not discouraged by the loss of 4,000 men 
in the previous attempt, decided to attack the apex 
of the salient with a greater force. An assaulting 
column, 20,000 strong, was formed just before day- 
break of the 12th, in front of that position, which, 
according to the report of a deserter from Johnson's 
division stationed there, had been greatly weakened 
in anticipation of another flank movement by the 
Federal army. The artillery withdrawn bad, how- 
ever, really been retnmed. Although suspecting 
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the FeOeafal deeigD front noisee overheard, the divi- 
sion vaa unable to Tithstaod the asaanlt when 
made, owing to the confnslon caosed by a hear; 
fog, which, at that early hoar, enveloped every 
object The great Federal wave, having over- 
Tbelmed the whole division, swept on irresistibly 
until it seemed as if the entire Confederate army 
wonld be split in two ; but, fortunately for Lee, in 
making the salient, he had taken the precantioD to 
throw op a line of entrenchments at a distance of 
half a mile in the rear. When the Federal column 
reached this point, the battalions had become mixed 
and the entire force was in a state of disorder. 

It was a critical moment for the Confederales. 
General, Lee, recognizing the peril and wishing to 
inspire his troops by his presence, placed himself 
at the head of General Gordon's eolmnn about to 
make a charge. That officer, seizing his bridle, ex- 
rlaimed : "This is no place for yon, General Lee," 
"Isit necessary for General Lee to lead this chargeT" 
he then cried oat to his men. ' ' No I TSo I ' ' was the 
nnanimons response f^m the ranks; "we will drive 
them back if General Lee will only go to the rear." 
As he withdrew, greatly touched by their devotion, 
Gordon lode to the head of the division, and in that 
ringing voice which had been so often heard above 
the storm of batt]e, shoated: "Forward, march, 
and remember yonr promise to General Lee." The 
Federals were slowly pressed back to a spot which 
came to be known as the Bloody Angle from the 
desperate character of the struggle that took place 
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there. The groand waa Boon covered with heaps 
of dead and voouded, and the very trees were out 
down by the Tolleys of bullets. Bodee and Gordon 
were re^oroed by only three brigades, and althoogh 
their troopa, now separated from the enemy by a 
breastwork of logs alone, were assailed in front and 
enfiladed in rererse by the Federal artillery, they 
could not be dislodged. As soon as darkness fell, 
however, they raised a new line of entrenchments in 
their rear, and to this they withdrew before daybreak. 

The Federals had lost 6,800 men, and the Confed- 
erates 4,600, in addition to the prisoners belonging 
to Johnson's division captured in the first Federal 
rush. The balance of success in the entire opera- 
tions favored the Sonthem side. 

Bepnlsed on both flanks. Grant was left in his 
original position by the new line of Confederate 
earthworks across the salient. SecognMng that a 
frontal aesaolt on this new line would fiul, he de- 
cided to mancBavre for an advantage. Hardly stop- 
ping to rest bis iatigned and shattered troops, he 
ordered a large force to be concentrated on the fol- 
lowing night (May 13th), at a point from which the 
Confederate right might be outflanked ; but before 
this point oould be reached, sevend miles had to be 
traversed, and the Federal corps, instead of being 
in position by the next morning, were strung out 
In a state of exhaustion along the whole interval. 
Confederate troopa were hurried up to the right 
wing, and the Federal plan had to be abandoned. 
Deferring further operations for three days. Grant 
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then decided to nuuuBavre again ; bat QiJs time be 
ordered an attack on the Confederate centze, vMdi 
he suppoaed had been weakened by the irithdrawal 
of forces to protect the right On the contrary, it 
bad beo) strengthened by Lee, now pot on liis gnard 
by the previous movement, and when the Federal 
troops came on, they were soon repnlaed. 

Thns ended the series of battles at Bpottsylvania, 
a seriee that made ap a abort campaign of unexam- 
pled fnry. It would be difficult to discover in the 
history of the entire war a coarse of operations in 
which the Confiederate soldier's high qnalities shone 
more brilliantly. Johnson's division, it is tme, had 
been Borprised, bnt every oUier assanlt bad been 
sucoeesf nlly resisted, every breach had been promptly 
filled, and every broken line restored. The Con- 
federate action had been characterized by extiaor- 
dinary alertness, firmness, and resonrcefnlnees ; the 
Veiiemi, by nnsurpaBsed vigor, courage, and per- 
«stency. This series of battles, which resembled 
somewhat the seriea afterward occurring aroand 
Feteisbnrg, revealed the vital importance of not im- 
posing on the Confederate army the permanent de- 
fense of one point As long as that army was 
mobiley its opponent could not gain time to erect 
formidaUe fortifications. Without Biclunoud to 
guard, Lee would have been in Meade's advan- 
tageous position before the battle of Gettysburg: 
he could have awaited attack behind temporary 
breastworks, easily held or abandoned as circum- 
stanoes required. 
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The Confederate army's mTincibility while en- 
gaged io the mobile defensive was silently acknowl- 
edged by Grant, when, on the 20th, notwithstand- 
ing the aniTal cHr40,000 fresh troops, he disappeared 
from Lee's front as completely as if no Federal sol- 
dier had ever been seen there. As he marched east- 
ward, he pushed one corps forward a very consid- 
erable distance, in the hope that his enei^tic 
opponent would be tempted to attack before throw- 
ing up entrenchments. Bnt Lee, moving on the In- 
terior lines, was satisfied to take position behind the 
North Anna River, with a view of disputing the 
passage, should Grant seek to force it. It was here 
for the first time dnrii^ the campaign that he ob- 
tained reinforcements, which, however, numbered 
barely 9,000 men. From the Wilderness to Cold 
Harbor, the entire addition to bis strength did not 
exceed 11,100; His army was now farther weak- 
ened by the absence of his cavalry in pursoit of 
Bberidan, sent by Grant to break up the Virginia 
Central and Itichmond and Fredericksburg Bailt«ads 
in the Confederate rear. It was during this raid 
that Btnart, dispatched to intercept that officer, was 
killed. 

Lee, when he halted behind the North Anna, ex- 
tended his troops In an almost straight line some 
distance back from the river, but parallel with it 
Two bridges spanned the stream opposite his right 
wing, while a ford was situated opposite his centre, 
and another abont two and a half miles beyond his 
1^ Grant, on arriving, advanced a corps across 
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the river by this more remote ford, and as tliese . 

troops at once tbrev up eotreachmeats, the Confed- 
erates were prevented ftom driving them back. 
Had not sicknfss confined Lee to his teut at this mo- 
ment, the assatdt of his soldiers, which lacked vigor, 
would perhaps have proved Boccessfnl. Grant, en- 
couraged, dispatched a second corps to the first's m- 
sistance, and a third was moved across the bridge 
opposite the Confederate centre. As their opponents 
were posted in a straight line with their several 
commands more or leas sepiu^ted, there woold ap- 
piH«ntly be no difficulty in oniting the three Federal 
eorps aft» the last two had also passed over the 
stream ; bnt this anticipation was thwarted by a 
cnrions manoenvre of Lee : He drew back his troops 
after the manner of closing an umbrella, with 
the point resting upon the river; thus a donble 
line, shaped like an obtose angle, intervened be- 
tween the two Federal corps stationed on the Con- 
federate left, and the one Federal corps stationed on 
the Confederate right The only way in which 
either Federal wing conld reinfoi-ce the other wonld 
be by crossing the river twice, an opeiation that 
Woold consnme three horns. 

A fovorable opportnnity of assailing the three iso- 
lated Federal corps was now presented, bat Lee was 
too ill to utilize it. " Wemust strike them," he ei- 
claimed on his sick bed, " we most strike them. 
We must never let them pass ns again." There 
was, however, no Jackson to take his place. Even 
Ijongstreet^ not yet recovered Ax>m his wonnd, was 
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■ absent \ever bad tbere been a more couspicaona 
illostratiou of the fact that Lee was the heart and 
maiiispriog of his army. 

Grant, percemng their daager, withdrew on the 
night of May 26th, the isolated corps. Again, he 
moved to the left, and again Lee followed on the in- 
terior linea The Soathem troops now took a posi- 
tion so near Blchmond that Grant wonld be tempted 
to leave the Pamnukey far behind him ; detained 
on that river, he would be led to reinforce Sutler at 
City Point for an attack on the capital ; but if de- 
tained on the Totopotomoy farther inland, he would 
be nnable to do this with the same ease. Moreover, 
Ijee, by posting his anny near Bichmond, placed it 
where it could promptly assist that city's defenders, 
should Butler advance from the Appomattox. He 
had a force of only 46,000 men to repel the attack of 
the Federal army, numbering 112,000. 

Grant now could not move to the left without leav- 
ing Bichmond behind, a &<!t that shook his temper 
so for that he was led, as if by nncontrollable pas- 
sion, to do what he himself afterward keenly re- 
gretted ; namely, to advance directly on Lee's en- 
trenched lines at Cold Harbor. Before the end of 
an hour, 13,000 Federal dead and wounded lay 
strewn on the ensanguined ground in front of the 
Confederate breastworks. A command to renew the 
assault, transmitted through the regular channels to 
the private soldiers, was received in silence, or fol- 
lowed by a feeble demonstration. Bank and file 
that had stoically bared their breasts to the previous 
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storm, tacitly declined to make so OBeless a sacrifice 
a second time ; nor was this any reflectioo on their 
bravery and fortitude, bat rather a proof of their 
correct instinct in protesting against snch a reckless 
course. 

Thna, in a rain of blood, was ended this terrible 
campaign. No wonder that Grant decided to aban- 
don his original plan of ' ' fighting it Oftt on- this line 
if it took all snmmer." The season was just begin- 
ning, and yet here was Grant, the incarnation of 
courage, firnmeas, and persistency, instead of going 
" where Lee was," as he had directed Meade to do, 
finding himself compelled to throw out a thick screen 
of cavalry to prevent Lee from intercepting him as 
he made a wide detour in order to break into Rich- 
mond, if possible, by the back door of Petersburg. 
In other words, after the appalling slaughter of the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harlmr, the 
Federal commander was forced to do what he might 
have done in May without the loss of a single soldier. 

In reviewing the operations from the Bapidan to 
the Chickabominy, it is seen that, during their prog- 
ress, Grant made four great flaok movements in his 
effort to plant himself t)etween Lee and Richmond, 
and he ended with a fifth in the advance to the 
James, when he had foregone all hope of breaking 
throogh the line of Confederate steel. His primary 
object had been to destroy the Army of Northern 
Virginia ; but ^tiling in that, to compel it to aban- 
don the defense of its capital. In every battle, his 
force, both in men and artillery, was doable that of 
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liiB opponent, and at times it vbs nearly treble^ In 
spite of tbiB fact, be bad been baffled by Lee in 
every instance, and had tbe two umies been nearer 
nnmerical equality, the Federal iroald probably 
have been driven back in a sbattered condition to 
the defenses of Washington. As it was, Lee, by the 
dose of the campaign, had succeeded in killing and 
wounding as many Federal soldiers as he himself 
possessed men ; in other words, one in nearly every 
three of tbe Federal army had been eiUier destroyed 
or disabled by its dMennined antagonist Had the 
Federal troops inflicted the same loss on their oppo- 
nents, the Confederate army would have been anni- 
hilated. 

Asa role, Lee remained throi^hout the campaign 
on tbe defensive ; first, becanse bis force was too 
small as compared with Qrant^s to allow him to 
assume tbe ofi'ensire : and, secondly, becanse he saw 
that the enony did not shrink from attacking his 
entrenchments. His attitude resembled Meade's at 
Gettysburg and was precisely what the sitnation 
called for. At North Anna, however, sickness alone 
prevented him from assailing the isolated Federal 
cori» ; and after Gold Harbor, Grant was saved ftt>m 
a connterstroke only by the rapidity with which he 
effected a change of base. Lee, from start to finish, 
had exhibited extraordinary skill in running his de- 
fensive lines ; at Spottsylvania, at Korth Anna, and 
at Cold Harbor alike, bis opponent conld not 
manoeuvre against his flanks without crossing diffi- 
cult streams, and thus dividing forces. In all the po- 
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PVom one point of viev alone had the campaign 
prored favorable to the Fedraal cause. If Grant 
was ri^t in eeeking to destroy the Confedoate army 
by attritioii, then that organization had nndoobtedly 
been aerioDBly redaoed by his blows ; but the same 
end ooold have been attained just as qoicfcly by hia 
Bitting down penuaDently atSpottsylnmia, and there 
repeating his frontal asBaalts until Lee's entire army 
bad been killed or disabled. It is tme tliat ten Fed- 
eral soldiers wonld have perished to one Confederate, 
bnt what of that when the H'orth conld have bdter 
afforded to sacrifice ten than the Sonth one t It is 
quite possible, however, that the Federal troops, 
after a series of unSQccesafdl attacks, accompanied 
by heavy lose, wonld have finally dedined, as they 
did at Cold Harbor, farther to make so appalling a 
sacrifice. 

Swinton acknowledges that, at the close of the 
campaign, the Army of the Potomac, ' ' shaken in its 
strnctnre, its valor qnenched in blood, and tboo- 
sands of its ablest officers killed or wonnded was the 
Army of the Potomac no more." And Genera) 
Francis A. Walker, in his history of the Federal 
Second Corps, one of the very bravest partici- 
pating in the conflict, declares that when this corps 
toned its face soatliward after Cold Harbor, 
"something of its pristine virtne had departed nn- 
der the terrific blows Uiat bad been showered on 
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it . . . Ita casnaltiee had nambered more than 
400 a day for the whole period since it had crossed 
the Bapidan. Moreover, the confidence of the 
troops in their leaders had been severely shaken. 
They had ^ain and again been ordered to attacks 
which the very privates in the ranks knew to be 
hopeless from the start They had seen the fatal 
policy of assault all along the line persisted in even 
after the most ghastly failure, and they had almost 
ceased to expect victory when they went into battle." 
When Grant set ont for the James, there was con- 
siderable danger that the war party at the Korth 
wonld yield to the longing for peace which now, like 
a wave, swept over the Northern people, deeply de- 
pressed by the unexampled sacrifices of the last 
campaign. Federal soccees in the West alone, in 
some degree, restored the hope of final tnnmph. 
Had the contest been confined to the East, and to 
the armies of Lee and Grant, the feding of confi- 
dence wonld perhaps not have returned : for never 
was the devotion to their commander stronger in 
the hearts of tiie Army of Northern Vit^nia than 
after the victory of Cold Harbor ; never was their 
admiration for bis genius higher ; never were they 
themselves more steadfast, or more self-reliant; 
never so capable of offering a succeesfnl resistance to 
the enemy's advance, bad that enemy been restricted 
to the Anny of the Potomac 
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Lee had never approved the view that Richmond's 
defense was imperative, not for stiat^c or even 
economic, but for politicai reasons. As soon as the 
capital's retention ceased to offer strat^c advan- 
tages, he considered it unwise to hold it longer. It 
is tme that Bicbmond contained namerons mills, 
foundries, and workshops, which only grew more 
valuable as the territory still nnder Confederate 
control sbraok in area ; but had the policy of pro- 
tecting the city at all hazards adopted at the begin- 
ning, been afterward abandoned, and similar estab- 
lishments erected in other cities, like Danville or 
Baleigb, more remotely situated ftt)m the Federal 
main lines of communication, the Confederate 
government's existence would, perhaps, have been 
indefinitely prolonged. 

The capital's successful defense until the end un- 
doubtedly gave greater dignity to that government 
within its own borders, but it exercised no infiuence 
whatever in inducing foreign'powers to recognize the 
Confederacy, the only substantial political benefit 
which could be expected to flow from it The de- 
fense of Washington as the Federal capital was ft 
much more practical measure, for its capture would 
quite certainly have been followed by the recogui- 
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tioD of tbe Confederal^ and the lemoval of the 

blockade, two acta that^ sooner or later, wonld have 
broQght about SontberQ independence. After the 
b£^e of Cold Harbor, there yiaa not the Btoallest 
prospect of foreign intervention, bo that Blchmond's 
abandonment would not have diminiBhed the chance 
of snccees from the operation of favorable influences 
abroad, for there were no such influences at vork. 

In continoing his defense of tbe capital, all that 
Lee conid expect was that, by repeating the slaugh- 
ter of his last campaign, be might ao shock Northern 
sensibilities that the peace party would finally pre- 
vail ; but this hope, he knew, was dependent upon 
the Western army's securing an equal success, which 
waa far &om certain. Unless this success could be 
won by both armies dnring the next twelve months, 
the Confederacy's last declining resoorces could not 
endure the strain to which they were now subjected, 
and must collapse altogether. 

So one foresaw more clearly than Lee the final 
consequences of sufGering Grant to concentrate be- 
low Bichmond. "We must destroy the Federal 
army before they get to James Biver," he exclaimed 
to Qeneral Early immediately after Cold Harbor. 
" If they get there, it will become a siege, and then 
it will be a mere question of time. ' ' Once established 
south of the Appomattox, behind impr^nable en- 
trenchments, that army, he knew, conld be recruited 
at leisure, as its line of communication, being a 
great waterway, could not even be threatened. The 
nnlimited resooices in the East at Grant's diqioBal 
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could, in Boch a position, be gradually accamnlated 
until they would become orerwlieltnliig ; and the 
more slowly be operated, the more certain was he of 
being oltlmately assisted by the Federal western 
army, first, indirectly by its narrowing the field of 
Confederate supply and oonaeription ; and afterward, 
directly by its joining bands with the forcee in 
Virginia. 

Bat the evils to be expected &om a siege were not 
confined to the ever-increasing Federal numerical 
superiority ; Lee was fully aware that his troops' 
morale was for more apt to be lowered by such a siege 
than by a strennons campaign in the open field. It 
would be a life of equal exposure, but of less active 
enterprise to serve as a diversion. Starvation would 
oveishadow the permanent trenches more darkly 
even than the temporary ; there would be more Ume 
for the soldiers to become disconr^^ by brooding 
over the Sonth's declining pn^pects ; and desertions 
would grow more common, either because the priva- 
tions would seem more unbearable, or because the 
dangers overhanging the fomilies at home, through 
the advance of the other Federal armies, would ap- 
pear cloaer at baud. 

Had Lee, after Grant's safe arrival at the James, 
followed the suggestions of his own judgment, in- 
stead of dispatching Early to the Valley to oppose 
Sigel and Hnnter, and afterward to threaten Wash- 
ington, he would have retired toward the upper 
waters of the Stannton, where the foothills were pe- 
culiarly adapted to defensive operations. There he 
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coDld have guarded the soarces of sapply in the 
Confederacy's remaining territory, and in an emer- 
gency joined tiands with Johnston. Had his army 
been mobile, not only conld it have stared off star- 
vation without difficolty, for there was no lack of 
food in the country, bat it conld have conatrained 
Grant to diminish his fighting force by leaving he- 
hind, on an ever-lengthening line, lai^ detachments 
to defend his conuuunications in a hostile r^on. 
Lee had jnst reason for asserting that had he been 
able to entrench his troops in the back hills, he. 
conld have prolonged the was for twenty yeara. 

Ur. Davis vas chiefly responsible for the two acts 
that [n«cipitated the Confederacy's final destmction; 
namely, the continued defense of Richmond after 
Cold Harbor, and the displacement of Joseph E. 
Johnston before Atlanta. Pmdence and caution 
were tiie qualities needed in handling the Western 
anny at this time, and these were qualities which 
Johnston possessed in an extraordinary degree ; had 
he remained in command, it is not probable that 
Sherman would have been allowed to reach the sea 
witiiont vigorous oppositioQ. With Johnston ob- 
structing the Fedend advance npou Atlanta, and 
Lee planted firmly in the region sonth of Lynch- 
burg, Sherman's march through Georgia and Sheri- 
dan's raid in the Shenandoah Valley would not have 
occurred so soon, if at all. It was these two events 
alone that assored the reelection of Mr. Lincoln and 
the triumph of the Northern war party : the one was 
made possible by Mr. Davis's removal of Johnston ; 
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the other by bis insisteoce apoo the defense of Bich- 
mwd, of which the Bie^ of Feteraborg -waa merely 
tbe closing incident. 

On April 1th of the following year, after Mr. 
Davis had been compelled to abandon Bichmond, 
be issaed at Danville a prodanmtion in which be 
declared that the Boath ' ' had now entered on a new 
phase of the stniggle. Believed from the neoesHity 
of gaardlng particalar points, onr army will be free 
to move from point to point to strike the enemy in 
detail fax from his base." These words were penned 
before the writer bad been informed of tbe closing 
scene at Appomattox ; bat even had that event not 
occnrred bo soon, they came too late to aid the Con- 
federacy's moribond canae. Had this proclama- 
tion been issaed before the sie^ of Petersbnrg be- 
gan, althongh tbe spirit of (he Sontbem people 
wonld have been depressed by tbe evacuation of 
Bichmond, tbe spirit of the Northern people cor- 
respondingly elated, «aA the Confederate resources 
in monitions of war serionsly crippled, nevertheless 
the life of tbe Confederacy wonJd have been pro- 
longed, and the Sooth would have gained, if not in- 
dependence, pacification on terms that wonld have 
secnred her readmission to t^e Union on a footing 
of perfect equality, with compensation for ber 
emancipated slaves. Instead of resuming hw old 
position as a conquered country, she would have re- 
entered tbe circle of states with all tbe {urestige of 
the most heroic struggle recorded in modem time& 

It was nnfbrtnnate fbr tbe Confederacy that Lee 
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at thiH sapreme honr could not have been as peiti- 
uacions as Mr. Davia in inaiflting apon carrying out 
bis ovn plana. His inflaence vith the Southern 
people was never more commanding than aiter Cold 
Harbor, and yet never apparently was he, the 
Sontli's only pillar of fire, more sabeervioit to the 
authoritieii in Biclunond, who, at that fittefol mo- 
ment, vere of lees real importance to Uie cause than 
an equal nomber of the humblest privates in the 
Army of Northern Yiiginia. Lee vaa not a man to 
act in a half-hearted way Then he found himself 
out of i^mpathy vith the tasks imposed on him by 
his civil and military superiors ; he nov threw him- 
self into the meaanree necessary for Bichmond's de- 
fense with all the ardor, energy, and sin^eness of 
purpose distingaishing his conduct in the great 
campaign so recently dosed. 

Dnring the previous spring, Butler, at the head 
of 36,000 men, had ooonpied Bermuda Hundred at 
the month of the Appomattox, with the intention 
of fiist cutting mdimond's southern communica- 
tions, and then forming a jonctiOD with tlie Army 
of the Potomao north of tlu^ city. Breaking camp 
on May 16tb, he was soon attacked by Beauregard 
with s much smaller force, and driven back to his 
entrenchments in the narrow peninsula between the 
Appomattox and the James. . Having fortified the 
neck of this peoinsnla, Beauregard dispatched two 
diviaioos and one brigade to Lee, then posted be- 
hind the North Anna Biver. Bntler, however, was 
able to escape from " his hermetically sealed bottle " 
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by sending troops across the Appomattox on an nn- 
sacceasfnl expedition against Petersburg. 

This occorred on Jnne 9th. In a fev days, the 
advance corps of Qranf s army began to cross the 
James. As soon as the First Corps, consisting of 
17,000 troops, Tith a division of cavalry, had got 
over, Butler ordered it to renew tiie attack on 
Petersbnrg, whose defenses at this time were con- 
fined to a circle of redans, connected by infantry 
parapets, drawn at a distance of two miles from the 
boundaries of the town. The assault by this van- 
guard was partially successfal. The First Corps 
was soon reinforced by the Secoud, and had the two 
attacked at once with vigor, Petersburg would now 
have fallen, and with the aid of the troops hurried op 
by Grant, pennanently held. The Confederate com- 
munications with the South by way of the Weldon 
Bailroad wonld have been immediately cut, and 
Bichmond's evacuation made necessary, — if not at 
once, then at the end of a few weeks. The whole 
course of subsequent operations would have been 
diverted from the channel tbey actually followed, 
and Lee enabled to enter opon the unhampered cam- 
pfugn which was the only hope of prolonging the 
Confederacy's ^istenoe. In response to the wishes 
of the Confederate authorities he, for a time, might 
have attempted to defend Richmond, bnt the Feda?al 
army, by working around toward the Danville Rail- 
road, would soon have compelled him to retire either 
along that railway, or the one running toward 
Farmville. 
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Tlie Federal ^Inre to capture Peteteborg on 
June 15th, thougli apparently a Confederate success, 
was in reality, as the erent was to prove, a blow to 
Southern prospects. The Confederate army was 
stUl elated by the issue of the campaign ending with 
Gold Harbor. There was perhaps not an ofBcer or 
private in it who did not think that the defense of 
Peteraborg was ordered more for political than for 
military reasons, and wbo, aware of this fact, would 
have fdt no diacoarf^ment had it now fallen. 
But tiliat result was to be deferred until the waning 
strength of the Confederacy had been completely 
sapped. 

Concentrating 11,000 infantry in the city, and 
rapidly constructing a new line of eutreDchments, 
Beanr^;ard was thus able, on the 17th, saeeessfully 
to resist a fierce assault by nearly the whole Federal 
army ; but after uight fell, he retired to a third line 
of breastworks, erected in the rear at a distance 
varying from 600 to 1,000 yards. Hill's corps ar- 
riving on the following day, a second assault by 
three Federal corps was repulsed. Grant, by these 
different attacks, had lost about 10,000 men. He 
now, for the first time, it would seem, perceived 
that the frontal assault was proportionately &a more 
destructive to his own army than to Lee's, and that 
a succession of similar repulses would, by shaking 
confidence in his capacity, quite probably subject 
him to the fate of McClellan, Pope, Bumside, 
Hooker and Meade. The danger of defeat was now 
greater than ever, as it was only too plain that t^e 
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uev recruits were, Id fire and resolation, qalto nu- 
eqnal to the veterans who had paased throngh the 
last campaign. These recraitg had unwiael; been 
formed into separate n^meots instead of being di»- 
tribnted amon^ the old. 

Grant had tvo great objects in view in his plan of 
captnring Bicbmood ; first, to break up the Centr^ 
Bailvay, the Confederate line of western communi- 
cation, and seoondly, the Weldon road nmniDg 
sooth from Petersbnrg. This wonld leave only the 
Bidimond and Danville and the Sonthaide Railways 
to support the Confederate army ; bat with the two 
form^ roads in Federal hands, Grant knew that Iice 
would be forced to retire in order to escape invest- 
ment His attempt to destroy the Central Railway 
had for a time failed ; Sheridan was checked at 
Trevilians by Hampton, and Hunter driven by 
Early into "West Viiginia. Hor were his own efforls 
to seize the Weldon Railway crowned with immediate 
success. Having abandoned the frontal attack, by 
which alone that road might have been captored at 
a single blow, he doufotlees expected only slow re- 
sults from the new plan he had now adopted. 
Lee held Peterebm^ in such a manner that all the 
i-ailroads entering the city were fully protected by 
the intorpodtion of his entrenchments. In order to 
get aroand to the Confederate flank, where the 
Weldon Road came oat on ita way toward the 
Carolinas, it was necessary for Grant to throw up 
breastworks running first directly southward, and 
tlien, at a certain point, taming and running 
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directly weetwBrd. These breaEtworks must be eo 
BtroDg that they oould be easily held by a compara- 
tively amall force while his main body should been- 
gaged at the weatern eud in seizing new ground for 
the extension of entrenchments, behind which they 
might crawl uear^ and nearer to the railway. 

The line of Federal fortifloations in fk>nt of 
Petersburg was perhaps the strongest of its length 
ever erected on the Xorth American continent All 
the engineer's art was exhansted in its construction. 
It was a system of gigantic redans chained together 
by powerful parapets, whose approaches were ob- 
strnoted by heavy abatis, the whole defended by 
siege guns as well as by ordinary artillery. Back 
of tliis great earthwork ran a telegraph line to hasten 
the transmission of orders from centre to wing with 
a view to perfect concert of action. Practically, the 
obstacle formed by the presence of James Biver to 
the dispatch of troops £rom wing to wing was re- 
moved by the laying of a large pontoon bridge ; while 
the railroad connecting Petersburg with City Point 
afforded rapid means for the distribution of the enor- 
mous supplies of food, clothing, and ammunition 
almost daily arriving at the latter place in fleets of 
transports for the nee of the Federal army. 

On the other hand, Lee, who, in the eud, must 
draw out his line thirty-dve miles in order to defend 
both Petersburg and Bichmond, bad few facilities 
for sending instructiona qnickly, or for concentrat- 
ing his troops promptly to repel attack on a partic- 
oW point ; but even if be had possessed such &cili- 
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ties, the force at his disposal was relatively so small 
that he could strengthen resistaoce at one spot only 
by dangerously weakening it at another. It vas 
upon this fact that Grant, vbo was detennined to 
use his numerical superiority to the fullest, counted 
most confidently for nltimate success. The first 
point which he wished to seize was the Weldon Bail- 
way, and to accomplish this, he, tbrongbont the 
siege, had recourse to attempted surprises of Lee's 
Ittft wing on the north side of the James. Every 
Confederate soldier called away from tiie right wing 
to meet these attacks, only made it less difficult for 
the opposing Federal force there to push its line of 
earthworks fiu-ther toward the goal. 

So enormous was the numerical disproportion be- 
tween the two armies that Grant had at his beck 
several corps, which, without weakening his own 
position anywhere, he could move from right to 
left, or left to right as he chose. Lee could do this 
only by practically denuding his line at some one 
point And yet down to the battle of Five Forks, 
many months after the siege began, he baffled every 
effort of his energetic and persevering antagonist 
either to surprise or outflank him ; and this, too, 
with troops steadily diminishing in number and suf- 
fering from prolonged exposure, without proper 
clothing, and on ttie verge of starvation. The 
radical alteration in Grant's manner of war&ue, as 
illustrated in bis operations before Petersburg, con- 
stitutes the most remarkable tribute ever paid to 
the i&rmness, valor, and constancy of the Army of 
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Northern Virginia, and to the genios and energy of 
its commander. 

The first great Federal turning movement began 
on June 21st. The Second and Sixth Corps were 
ordered to advance from the wertem end of the 
Federal eutreochmentB and endeavor to seize the 
Weldon Railway. In marching, a large gap, owing 
to the character of the country traversed, arose be- 
tween the two bodies of troops. Hill took prompt 
advantage of the opportunity which this presented ; 
leaving Wilcox's division to protect the railroad 
from the Sixth Corps's attack, he fell with Mahone's 
division upon the Second's exposed flank, and suc- 
ceeded in rolling it up from left to right. After a 
heavy loss this corps was able to resnme the posi- 
tion it had held in the morning, but next day, it 
again advanced and reoccnpied the entrenchments 
thrown up before Hill's assault Another perma- 
nent step westward was thus taken by the Federal 
army. In the meanwhile, the Sixth Corps had 
been able to plant Itself within a mile and a half 
of the Weldon Railway, but could press forward no 
farther. 

Wilson, dispatched at the head of 5,600 horse- 
men on a raid to destroy the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad, met with even less success in accom- 
plishing his principal object. Stopped at Staunton 
River by the firm resistance of the local militia, he 
was, on his return, compelled to make a wide detour, 
harassed at every ste^ by the horsemen of W. H. F. 
Lee. Id attempting to evade Hampton, who stood 
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in hie way, be ran upon Fitzbngb Lee, posted at 
Beams Station witb one cavalry division and two 
iniantry brigades. In the batUe tbat followed, be 
lost 1,500 men and twelve pieces of artillery, and 
it was only by a circnitoos ronte that the remnant 
of his force was able to regain tike main army. 

The heat now became excessive, and Grant de- 
cided to make no farther flank movements for the 
present He was the more inclined to relax, as his 
army had been weakened by t^e dispatch of a lai^ 
body of troops to Washington to deiend that city 
from l^e incursion of Oenend Early, who had even 
then reacbed its first line of fortifications. At this 
moment, the Federal capital was in more danger of 
Mllng than the Confederate. But if Lee had hoped 
that he would be able, by that campaign, to arouse 
Mr. Lincoln's apprehensions and thereby reduce the 
size of the Federal army in front of Petersburg to 
a point which would permit him gradually to trans- 
fer his own troops to Piedmont, if not to the Valley 
itself, that expectation was soon dispelled by the 
declining fortunes of Early's small command. The 
raanfeavre causing McClellan'a recall from Harrison's 
Landing conld not now he successfully repeated. 

Disappointed in his first flank movement, Grant 
resumed, with increased energy, the work of ex- 
tending his entrenchments on the left, and advanc- 
ing his siege operations in the centra It was no 
longer the man of Missionary Bidge and Spottsyl- 
vania, the bold, resolute, and even reckless fighter, 
btit rather a new McClellan of the Cbiokahominy, 
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more t«Iiaat oq siege gnus and breastworks than oa 
the sword and musket. He now even descended to 
burrowing to prodace a breacli in the enemy's forti- 
fications ; a mine, Gil feet in length and chw^ed 
with eight thousand poonds of powder was ex- 
cavated to a point sitnated directly under a Con- 
federate bastion. The plan adopted was to rush a 
large body of men through the opening as soon as 
the ezplosioD occurred, and seize the rising groond 
situated not far behind this part of the OonfMeiate 
entrenchments. In order to weaken the Southern 
defense at this spot, Grant dispatched the Second 
Corps to the north side of the Jamea for the pur- 
pose of threatening Bicbmond in that quarter. Lee, 
to meet this new danger, at once withdrew all 
troops from the fortifications of Peteisburg except 
one cavalry and three infantry divisions. 

Informed of this by spies, Grant thought the hour 
had come for setting off the mine^ He was not 
aware that his operations were known to the Con- 
federates, and that a line of batteriee had been 
erected behind the threatened salient which would 
hurl shells into the advancing column's fiM!e and 
flank simoltaneoosly. The explosion occurred at 
4:40 in the morning, a regiment of Confederate 
soldiers was blown up, and a crater 150 feet in 
length, 60 In width, and 25 in depth formed. Two 
or three hundred yards of the Confed^nte line on 
each side of this great hole had to be abandoned 
at once } but before the assaulting column conld 
enter tiie breach, the defenders, rallying, began to 
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assail the advaociug ranks vith theii batteries, and 
the Federals, while able to seize the deserted en- 
trenchmeDts next to the crater, found it impossible 
to ocoapy the risiag ground in the rear. 

The first three divisions attecking had been com- 
posed of white troops ; a fonrth, composed of black, 
now came forward, but in a few minates many of 
the negro soldiers, appalled by the terrible cannon- 
ade, took refoge in the great hole. The Eighteenth 
Corps, adrancing to Uieir support, succeeded in 
carrying a part of the Confederate line on the right, 
but were forced to retire in consequence of a panic 
seizing their comrades on the left, which soon in- 
volved themselves. One brigade alone stood its 
ground, but in a short time, by Mahone's vigorous 
action, this part of the assaulting column also was 
compiled to retreat. No Federal troops now re- 
matued within the Confederate lines except those 
who had Ikllen or jumped into the crater. Al- 
together 4,000 had been killed or disabled in the 
unfortunate enterprise. 

Although Lee was constantly threatened with at- 
tack by Grant along hia Petersburg and Bichmoud 
lines, he did not hesitate to reinforce Early operating 
in the Valley. Sheridan had been appointed to the 
Federal command in that quarter, and for his op- 
ponent's little army of 12,000 men, had 40,000 to 
show, a disproportion which could ultimately lead 
to but one result, onlees Early should develop the 
euOTgy, promptness, and resourcefulness of a second 
"Stonewall" Jackson. By thistime, Leehadabau" 
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doned all hope of being able gradnally to draw off 
bis own army, detachment by detachment, to the 
foothills, by compelling Grant to weaken his lines 
on the Appomattox. In retaining Early in the 
Valley, hiB object seems now to have been simply to 
prevent Sheridan from cooperating with Grant by a 
inarch npon Hichmond &om the north side, or by a 
grand cavalry sweep from Lynchburg to Danville, 
and th^oe eastward toward Weldon, in order to cat 
all the Confederate lines of communication with the 
Carolinas and Qeoi^ia. 

It is doubtful whether either of these apprehended 
movements would have been as permanently injuri- 
ous to Confederate prospects as the upshot of the 
Valley campaign. Sheridan's success was the most 
powerful of all the influences that revived the hopes 
of the Northern war party, and assured Mr. Lin- 
coln's reelection. Taken with Sherman's march to 
the aea and Hood's defeat at Nashville, it signified 
the early and final ruin of the Southern canse. 
Perhaps, it would have been wiser had Lee in per- 
son assumed command of the Confederate troops 
stationed in the Valley, as his presence there would 
certainly have led Grant to weaken his army before 
Petersburg to a greater extent than any other course 
of action on his antagonist's part 

Grant must have been a&ald that Lee, in dispatch- 
ing to Early's assistance as many men as he could 
spare, had snch a design in mind, for he now b^an 
to repeat his attacks on the Confederates with extra- 
ordinary vigor, seemingly to show his opponent the 
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daiiger to vhich sach a loss of Btrength exposed htm. 
To produce the impresBion that he was withdrawing 
troopB for Washington's defense, Grant sent the 
Second Corps to City Point as if to embark, bat, 
after nightfall, transported it up the river to the 
Ticinity of Chaffio's Blnff to join the Tenth Corps in 
an asBaolt on the Confederate entrenchments in that 
qaarter of the field. Lee, suspecting his antago- 
nist's object, harried Mabone's infimtr; and two 
cavalry divisions to the spot be expected to be at- 
tacked, and these, combining with the troops already 
on the gronnd, foond no difficnlty in stopping the 
Federal advance. Grant, however, ordered Han- 
oook to remain on the north side In order to induce 
Lee to retain there the reinforcements drawn &om 
his extreme right, as this wonld leave that part of 
the Confederate line, — the most vital of all, as com- 
manding the Confederate base of supply, — in a 
we^ened condition, and, therefore, the more ex- 
posed to disaster. 

No incident daring the si^^ shows more plainly 
than this manteuvre the Federal numerical superi- 
ority and the necessity on Lee's part of constant 
vigilance to neutr^ize the disparity. When Grant, 
on Angnst 18tb, songht to take advantage of the 
supposed diminished strength of his opponent's 
right by advancing Warren's Corps to the Weldon 
Boad for tiie purpose of tearing it up, Ijce, by har- 
rying back Mabone's divimon, and bringing for- 
ward every available man, was able to diaconc^ 
the movement for a time. It was not long, hov- 
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ever, before the Federals succeeded in pnsbing their 
line of entrenchments np to the railway ; but the 
Confederates were still able to nse the road by send- 
ing their wagons by a circnit to a point some miles 
to the southward. An attempt by Grant to break 
np the railway ao for toward Weldon as to make it 
nseleas even by wagcm, met with severe disaster at 
Eeams Station, where the Federal force was saved 
from destraction only by Hancock's gallantry. 
This put an end for some time to the Federal effi)rt 
to close the Weldon Railroad. 

Disconcerted on one side, Grant, with charact«r- 
iatic peniiBtency, tnmed almost immediately to the 
other. Transporting to the James's north bank a 
part of two corps, with a cavalry division, he snc- 
ceeded, on Angast 30th, in captnring Fort Harrison, 
bnt was repulsed before Fort Gilmer. Lee having 
hntried np reinforcements from his extreme right to 
resist this attack, Grant, following his nsnal plan, 
took advantage of the reduced strength in that 
quarter to advance Warren in force across the Wel- 
don Bailroad to seize the Boydton Turnpike, a 
point nearer to the Soathside Railway, and also one 
whose possession would make the Confederate circuit 
by wagon to the Weldon longer and more difficult. 
Driven back at first by Hill, Warren returned next 
day and threw up a new line of entrenchments, 
which were afterward connected with the main line 
now reaching as &r as the Weldon Railroad. 

Grant, thinking that he was now in position to 
Mize the Southside Railway, detached for that por- 
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pose 32,000 infantiy, vitli a cavalry diviBion, a 
force nearly equal to the entire Confederate army. 
A part of this body, commanded by Hancock, in 
advanciug against the bri^e at Bargess Mill, ex- 
posed its flank to aasaolt, and was driven back in 
great confusion. Only a retreat at night saved it 
from further disaster, as the Confederates nnder 
Hill were rapidly concentrating to strike a second 
blov. A BimuItaneooB attack had been made on 
the Confederate entrenchments on the James's north 
bank, but this had been attended with even heavier 
loss. Thus, in Federal discomfiture, the operations 
before Petersbnrg and Richmond were closed for the 
winter. 

During five months, Grant bad been persistently 
and enei^etically attempting to compel Lee to 
abandon the defense of Bichmond. He had made 
three great flank attacks on the Confederate right 
wing, and three on the left ; and these movements 
to left and right respectively had, as a rule, been 
practically simultaneons, or at least following so 
closely upon each other as to make possible the ut- 
most- use of the necessity thus imposed on Lee to 
weaken one part of his line in order to strengthen 
another. In each mancenvre, Grant had been firmly 
opposed, and his eiiceess had not been proportionate 
to his numerical superiority ; indeed, all that he had 
accomplished on bis right had been the capture of 
Fort Harrison, and on his left, the extension of bis 
entrenchments across the Weldon Ballroad, without, 
however, closing Uiat road, beyond a fiew miles, to 
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Confederate posaeflBioo. The principal frontal as* 
sanlt, tliat at the crater, had been repelled with 
heavy Feder^ losses. Had the inflnenoes broogbt 
to bear to destroy the Army of Northern Yirginla 
been confined to those set at vork by the Army of 
the Potomac alone, it seems qoite certain that the 
life of the fonuer organization would have been 
greatly, perhaps indefinitely, prolonged. Bat there 
were other factors now operating which were to be 
even more efEbctive in terminating its existence. 

First, the end of Confederate conscriptioD had 
been reached. Enrolmrat, which b^an with per- 
sons between the ages of eighteen fuid thirty-five, 
had, in February, 1864, been extended to persons 
between the ages of seventeen and flfly. " They 
have robbed the cradle and the grave to get their 
present force," said Qrant during tbe prepress of 
the si^e. Bnt even if conscription had not already 
been carried so Car, the spirit of the Southern people 
at large toward the end of 1864, was so depressed it 
18 not likely that any addition to the army would 
have added materially to its efficiency. It was ob- 
served that the new conscripts in ihe trenches at 
Petersburg, who had joined the ranks with the hope- 
less fiBelii^ prevailing outside, were an element of 
weakness and not of strength. The number of de- 
sertions steadily increased ; chiefly, however, be- 
cause the advance of Sherman's army had made so 
many of the soldiers anxious for the safety of their 
families residing on the line of that devastating 
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Lee, Id Febmaiy, 186S, advocated theenlistmeot 
of negroes, and the Confedwate Coagiesa assented, 
bat the measnre was passed too late to be of ose. 
Had it been adopted early in the var, as It shonld 
have been, the field of Federal enrolments voald 
have been sensibly curtailed, and the Confederate 
armies supplied with a body of troops, vho, in re- 
turn for their fi-eedom, TOuld have fought at least 
as well for one side as the other. By the end of the 
winter of 1864-6, the force under Lee did not exceed 
37,000 men. At this moment, Grant had in hand, 
or in easy reach, not less that 150,000 ; 20,000 addi- 
tional could, in a few days, be brought np &om the 
Valley ; while Thomas, who had overwhelmM Hood 
at NashTille on Norember IStii, would, by an ad- 
vance throngh southwest Virginia, as he designed, 
be able to swell the whole number to 200,000. Sher- 
man was approaching from SaTanuah with 80,000 
more. A^nst this combined host, under the 
leadership of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and Thomas, 
Lee and Johnston, t<^ther, conld oppose only 
65,000 troops. 

Secondly, the Army of Northern Virginia was 
now only half-fed, half-clotiied, and half-shod. Six 
hundred Confederate soldiers behind the fortifi- 
cations of Petersburg received hardly as much food 
as wasBuppIiedtoonehundredFederals. Thedaily 
single ration did not exceed one pound of flour, and 
oue-quarter of a pound of bee£ Not infrequently, 
three days would pass without any distribution of 
meat at all. In some regiments, not more than 
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fifty men were in poaseaBion of shoes, while the great 
m^ority wore clothes held tc^etber by tbs rodert 
patching. 

Hopeless of reloforoemeiit ; exposed to sleet and 
SHOW in the trenches ; lacking in nonrishing &re ; 
scantily clad ; without proper medicines in case of 
sickness ; and racked by the tbonght that their 
loved ones at home might soon be sabjected to all 
the perils raised by the Federal armies' advance 
from the West and South, it seems extraordinary 
that the Army of Northern Vii^inia should, after 
the winter of 1864-5 set in, have continaed at all to 
maintain Its organization in the face of the over- 
whelming numbers in its fronts The soldiers must 
have known that the Confederate cause was doomed 
to complete destruction. The constancy which th^ 
showed under anch dreadful circumstances was due 
principally to their devotion to Lee. " I can but 
describe his inQneuce," records Colonel Marshall, 
of his staff, " by saying that sach was the love and 
veneration of the men for him, that they bad come 
to look npon the cause as General Lee's canse, and 
they fought for it becaose they loved him. To 
them, he represented cause, country, and all." In 
obedience to the proclamation which he issued at 
this Ha^k hour, th^ continued to "oppose con- 
stancy to adversity, fortitude to saffering, and 
courage to danger." 

As the dark cloud was rolling np from the South, 
carrying in its bosom a storm of deatroctiou, more 
blasting than any which ever issued irolu the Libyan 
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deBertB, Lee was appointed on Febmary 9, 1865, 
commander-iii-cbief of all the Confederate armie& 
The power of the office was conferred too late. He, 
however, Btlll hoped to atrlke an effective blow, iu 
coiyunction with Johnston, by attacking Shermau in 
North Carolina before Grant could come np, and 
theu turning upon Grant, inflict a disaster upon his 
army also. It was a desperate expectation, but the 
only one possibly tenable ; continuation in the 
trenches of Peteisbnrg signified min as soon as 
Sherman could trample down Johnston, and assail 
Lee in the rear. The Confederate leader would have 
abandoned his position in Febmary, but for the 
emaciated condition of bis draught animals, and Iht; 
almost bottomless mud of the roads at that seasou. 
By this time, the Fed^Bl entrenchments had been 
extended as for westward as Hatcher's Bud. The 
Southern line of defense was now drawn out to 
thirty-five miles, and hardly one thousand men to 
the mile remained for its protection. 

In order to cause the withdrawal of Federal troops 
from Uie path of bis proposed retreat by creating 
uu uigent need for their presence in a distant part 
of the field, Lee, on March 26th, directed Gordon to 
lead an assaulting column against Fort Steadmau, 
situated near the Federal centre. The fortification 
was captored, but the effort to seize t^e hill iu the 
i<ear failed ; no fresh troops were moved np to Gor- 
don's support } and he was compelled to evacuate 
the ground be had won. Grant, suspecting Ijee's 
general design, now concentrated on the extreme left 
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an eDormonB force to obstmct, if not to close, the 
Confederate line of retreat. He had been heavily 
reinforced daring the printer, and Sheridan, vhen 
the spring opened, had also joined him, after driv- 
ing the last r^nnant of Early's army &om Die Tal- 
ley. Never was he in so good a position to make a 
powerful simnltaneotis attack all along the Confeder- 
ate entrenchments with his stationary corps, while 
he harried forward several mobile ones to ^rike a 
particulai-ly heavy blow at some selected point 

As soon as Lee detected Grant's movement of 
troops westwfml, he did not hesitate to weaken sUli 
further his attenuated infantry line in order to 
strengthen his extreme right, always the most im- 
portant part of his position. Fitzhngh Lee's cavalry 
was also dispatched to Five Forks in the same direc- 
tion to oppose Sheridan, now stationed on the 
Federal left, and here he was soon joined by five 
in&utry brigades under Pickett and a cavalry force 
under W. S. F. Lee and Eoaser. Together Pickett 
and Fitzhngh Lee drove apartof Sheridan's com- 
mand, in great confusion, back to Dinwiddle Conrt- 
Honse, where Sheridan himself, with much difiScnIty, 
had been resisting attack ; and so precarious did his 
position now become that as soon as night arrived, 
he sent for reinforcements in order to insnre his own 
safe return to the Federal army. When darkness 
fell, the Confederates went back to Five Forks, where 
very unwisely they occapied ground exposed on 
three sides, including the side facing their line of 
retreat. By next morning (April Ist) the enemy 
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had cooe^itrated, auA now in OTenrbeliDiiig nuiu- 
bere ooofivnted them from the«e three sides. la 
vaia, the Confederates strove to brealc throngb. 
Groahed by the treble collision, th^ gave way and 
the few escaping death or capture, dispersed in the 
woods. Such was the oonseqneuce of Pickett's fatal 
mistake in baiting in an onprotected position foar 
miles away from the main Confederate line. 

The Federals were now able to seize the Soathside 
Sailroad, which made the further retention of 
Petersboi^ by Oie Confederates impracticable. 
Grant, a&aid lest his antagonist sboidd throw the 
greater part of his umy on Sheridan in order to 
clear tbe road for retroat, began at ten o'clock the 
same night a fierce artillery fire along the whole of 
bis line ; and tbis was fbllowed np next morning 
(April 3d) by a determined assault^ which forced 
Lee to di«w his troops back to the entrenchments 
fiitnated within the city's bonndaries. " It hasbap- 
pened as I told them at Richmond it would," here- 
marked somewhat bitterly to a staff officer as he 
slowly retired to tbis last refoge } " the Uoebas been 
stretdied nutil it has broken." That night, he 
withdrew from Petersbnrg at the head of a force 
barely numbering 30,000 men. They had not gone 
far when they observed in the heavens toward Bich- 
mond the reflection of a great conflagration, ioi that 
city bad been evacuated and set on fire. It was 
with a feeling of rdief that the soldiers found them- 
selves once more in the open fields. The trees were 
now budding, and the gcam springing up Inxnri- 
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autly. The ftvshness and beaaty of nature inspired 
the commaDder, officera, and privates alike witii new 
hope, which, however, was destined soon to be 
dashed. 

It was Lee's intention to retire southward by the 
Bichmond and Danville Railroad. On arriving at 
Amelia Conrt-Honse, where food had been ordered 
to be accnmnlated, he found none, and a day was 
lost ID scouring the country for a snpply. "When 
the advance again began, Sheridan had snoceeded in 
barring the line of retreat to Danville, and Lee was 
compelled to strike across country to Farmvllle on 
the Southside Railway, in the hope of uniting with 
Johnston on the eoatli bank of the Staunton Biver 
in Pittsylvania County. 

Although the only ration which conld now be 
given to each soldier was a handf ol of raw corn, uo 
word of discontent reached the commander's ears. 
The army resumed itB march in silence, but with no 
apparent diminntion of confidenoa The roads being 
heavy, and the streams swollen, the wagon train 
ahead made very slow progress, and at every turn 
the troops behind had to halt and to t)eat off the 
Federal attack, now directed against both rear and 
flank. At Bailor's Creek, what remained of one 
corps and a part of another, were surrounded and 
made prisoners by the swarming pursuers, bnt the 
main body pressed bravely on under Lee in person. 
Upon passing Farmville, where for the first time 
after leaving Petersburg, proper food was obtained, 
he miooeeded in repulsing Humphreys's corps. 
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vhicb obBtrncted his path ; bat the delay thos caused 
enabled Sheridan to advance and capture the Con- 
federate supplies accninulated at Appomattox 
Court-Honse. When Lee reached this point, he 
foand that large bodies of cavalry and infimtry had 
been posted athvart his line of retreat He de- 
cided, hoirever, to make one more effort to break 
through the cordon of 75,000 men nov snrroimdiug 
him ; bat when, un the morning of the 9th, Gor- 
don and FiUhugh Lee drove back the horsemen, 
they found themselves confronted vith an impene- 
trable mass of foot eoldiery. 

Such was the last military movement of the Army 
of Korthem Virginia, now dwindled to 8,000 men 
with anus in their bauds ready for duty. Lee had 
sacoeeded !u reaching a point one hnndred miles 
from the place of starting, and it is tlie testimony 
of all who saw bim during the retreat^ that never 
bad be appeared more grandly heroic. ' ' All eyes 
trere raised to him for deliverance," one witness 
has recorded. "He alone was expected to provide 
food for the starving army, and rescue from a 
powerfnl and eager enemy. Under the accumnla- 
tion of difKcnlties, bis courage seemed to expand, 
and wherever he appeared, his presence inspired 
the weary with renewed energy to continne the toil' 
some march. Daring these trying scenes, his conn- 
tenance wore its habitual calm, grave expression. 
Those who watched his fece to catch a glimpse of 
what was passing in bis mind could gatiier thence 
no trace of his inner sentiments." 
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Indeed, his courage never fiiiled him. Belieriiig 
the troops' eztrication to be hopeless, some of his 
offioeis, in order to lighten his responsibility and 
soften the pan^ of defeat, suggested throngh Qen- 
eral Pendleton that negotiations should be opened 
for the sorrender of the remnants of the aimy. This 
was only a few days before the surrender actually 
occurred. "W© have yet too many bold men to 
think of laying down our arms," was his reply ; and 
when Qrant made a similar sni^estion at ParmvUle, 
be answered that " he did not think the emei^^cy 
had yet arisen" to justify submission. Lee was 
really relying upon a bold front to secure the best 
terms. When it was argued that this might be 
soonest effected by the dispersion of his troops in 
guerilla warfare, he replied: "TSo, that will not 
do. It must be remembered we are Christian peo- 
ple. We have fought this fight as long and as well 
as we knew how. We have been defeated. For ns 
as a Christian peopl^ there is but one course to 
pursue. We mu^ accept the situation. These 
men most go home and plant a crop, fuid we must 
proceed to bnild np onr country on a new basis." 

" How easily I could get rid of this and be at 
rest," he said to a member of his staff in a moment 
of profound depression. " I hare only to ride along 
the line aud all will be over. But it is our duty to 
live, for what would become of the women and chil- 
dren of the South if we were not here to protect 
them t " And again he said in the SEune sad hour : 
"Human virtue should be eijnal to human ca- 
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lamity," a sentimeDt illustrated in his avrn conduct 
throughoat the remainder of his life, to a degree 
never before or slDce snrpassed. When he per- 
ceived that the end coold do longer be staved 
off, be bent his spirit to the inevitable. "O 
General," exclaimed some one to him when he an- 
noonoed his intention of giving np his sword, 
"what Till History say of the surrender of this 
army in the fleldt" "That is not the qnestion," 
he replied. "The qnestion is, isitri^tl If it is 
right, I will take all the responsibility." 

As man and patriot, Grant, like Lee, was Adly 
equal to all the highest demands upon character in 
that searching hoar. The victor bore himself with 
as mnch tme dignity as the vauqnished. So one 
understood more thoroughly than he the valor, 
fortitude, and constancy of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. To have that army at his mercy at last 
might well have raised undiagntsed eznltation in liis 
mind, and also called op irrepressible visions of the 
most dazzling political honors. If such natural and 
justifiable thooghts occurred to him, there is no 
proof of the &ct. " I felt like anything," he him- 
self said, " rather than rgoicing at the downliUl of 
a foe who had fought so long and valiantly, and 
suffered so mnch for their cause, ' ' — generous-hearted 
words that will be cherished by all his reunited 
countrymen to the remotest generations. Throngb- 
ont those mwnorable scenes he remained, what he 
had always been, — qniet, modest, unpretending, and 
•magaanimons. "His whole object," according to 
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a disti ngaished Confederate officer vho was present, 
" seemed to be to mitigate as far as lay In hie poirer 
the bitterneas of defeat and to soothe as fiir as he 
coald the lacerated sasceptibilttiee of Lee." 

As for the Confederate oommander, he bore him- 
self under those sad and trying eircamatances vith 
his nsoal firmneas and dignity, withont a trace of 
temper or mortification. " His demeanor," says a 
member of General Grant's staff, present at the 
interriev, " was that of a thoroughly self-poeseaaed 
gentleman, who had a very disagreeable duty to 
perform, bttt was determined to get through with it 
as well and as soon as he could." Dressed io a new 
tiDifonu, with an ornate sword at his side, the 
striking beauty of his person made his qniet but 
imposing bearing all Uie more memorable. There 
was no offer of the sword, as the provisions of the 
snrrender permitted the retention by the Confederate 
officers of theii side arms. 

When Lee returned to his own lines, he was re- 
ceived with a shout of welcome, which died into a 
sad silence when his recent mission was recalled. 
With head bare and team Sowing down his cheeks, 
he said, ' ' Soldiers, we have fought throagh the war 
together. I have done the best for you I could." 
The men crowded about him. Many wept ; while 
hnndieds attempted to take his hand or touch his 
person, or even his horse. Overcome by his veter- 
ans' grief^ he said to an officer present : " I could 
wish that I were numbered with the slain of ttte last 
battle. ITo," be interrupted himself, "we moat 
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live for oar afflicted coontry." Not many boars 
afterward, be iasoed a toucbing ferewell addressed 
to his heroic army. Tbe next day be set oot for 
Bicbmond. When on the aecond morning, a little 
gronp of horsemen appeared on tbe farther side of 
the pontoon bridge at that place, the nunor b^;an 
to ^read tbrongh tbe city that General Lee was 
among them. Hundreds, silent and bareheaded, 
gathered along tbe rente he most take on bis way 
to his residence. " There was no excitement," saya 
an eye-witness, " no bnrrabing, bat as tbe great 
chief passed, a deep, loving mnrmor, greater thaji 
this, arose from the heart of the crowd. Taking off 
his bat, and simply bowing his head, tbe man, great 
in adversity, passed silently to his own door. It 
closed on him, and bis people bad seen him for the 
last time in battle barnees." 
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CHAPTER XT 

AFTER THE WAK 

DUBING forty yeatB, General Lee had been & sol- 
dier sut^ect, more or leaa, even when highest in com- 
mand, to the control of superior authority. Now, 
for the first time after reaching manhood, he was to 
become a private citizen, and to asramie absolute 
direction of his own actions. Never daring his 
whole career were the grander features of his diar- 
acter more conspicaoos than in these closing years 
passed fax from the heroic influences of the battle- 
field; the serene paUence, sablime resignation, 
augnst dignity, ripe wisdom, and calm magnanimity 
that marked this last period were nnsorpassed even 
in his own previous lofty and well-poised life. He 
set for his unfbrtunate Sonthern conntrymen an ex- 
ample of nnrepining submission to the Inevitable, 
manly recognition of the practical duties confront- 
ing them in their changed circomstanccs, and firm 
bopefhlnesB for the future, which exercised a pro- 
found inflaence in aiding them to pass safely 
through the first decade following the war, that 
social, political and economic Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

The loyalty to his own people, state, and kindred 
which led bim to support the South when the war 
began, now made him insensible to every induce- 
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ment to remove to a foreiga Ifud. " I look fonrard 
to better days," he wrote ia September, 1865, "and 
trust that time and experience, the great teachers of 
men under the guidance of an erer-mercifiil God, 
may save ns from destruction, and restore to na the 
hrigbt hopes and prosperity of the past. The 
thonght of abandoning the conntry and all that 
unst be left in it is abhorrent to my feelings, and I 
prefer to atmggle for its restoration, and share ite 
fate rather than give ap all as lost." In the same 
spirit, he answered an English nobleman who had 
in vain nrged him to accept a mansion and an estate 
in England " commensurate with bis individnal 
merits and the greatness of an historic family." 
Similarly also he replied to some of his old com- 
rades in arms who, thinking of entering Maxi- 
milian's service in Mexico, had soogbt his counsel. 
" Unless prevented by circumstance or necessity," 
said he to them, "it would be better for Southern- 
ers to remain at their homes and share the fitt« of 
their respective states." 

Not only was he firmly resolved to stay and to 
share all the sorrows and afflictions of the Southern 
people, but he also refused to increase their distress, 
by becoming an appUowt for office, appearing in 
pnblic ceremonies, or participating in public dis- 
coBsious, to inflame the SDspicions temper of the 
party now conbY>lling the country. When nrged in 
1867 to allow his name to be used as a candidate for 
the governorship of Virginia, he dedined on the 
ground that bis consent would be perverted into a 
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meana of fanning Northern animoaitiefi tLgaiaet the 
state, and thns make more difficult the positioii 
of those "whose prosperity and happiness were so 
dear to bim." "If my disfranchisement and priv . 
vatioD of civil rights would secure to the citizens ot\ 
Virginia the ei^oyment of civil liberty and eqnal/ 
rights under the Constitution, I would willingly ac- 
c^t them in their stead." 

To General Hampton, after the dose of the war, 
he declared that, in offering his sword ta the South, 
he was pursuing the only coarse that for him would 
have been devoid of dishonor. " If all were to be 
done over again," he added, " I would act in pre- 
cisely the same manner." But this dear recogni- 
tion of the duty of the past hour did not for one 
moment blind him to the duty of the present; 
namely, the acceptance of the result of the armed 
conflict as the final setUement of the controversies 
that had predpitated it. "The questions which 
for years were in dispute between the states and 
general government and which unhappily were not ■ 
decided by the dictates of reason, but referred to^ 
the decision of war, having been decided against 
us," said he, "it is the part of wisdom to acquiesce 
in the result and of candor to recognize the £ew^" 

" 'She interests of the state," be declared on the 
same occasion, "are the same as those of the United 
States. Its pro^>erity will rise or foil with the wel- 
fare of the country. The duty of its dtizens then 
appears to me to be too plain to admit of a doubL 
All should unite in honest efforts to ohUteiate the 
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effects of war and restore tbe blewngB of peace. 
Th^ Bbonld remun, if poasible, in the conntiy ; 
promote barmonj and good feeing ; qualify tliem- 
Belves to vote and elect to the state and general 
legislature wise and patriotic mrai, who will devote 
tlieir abilitiee to the interests of the country and the 
healing of all diasenaion. I have invariably recom- 
mended this course since the cessation of hostilities, 
and have endeavored to practice it myself." 

It was asserted at the time, and with truth, that 
OeDOral Lee did more to incline the scale of South- 
ern public opinion in favor of a &ank and manly' 
acceptance of the situation' than all the Federal gar- 
risons then stationed in that section,'" and no one 
acknowledged this more candidly ttian his great 
and generous antagonist, Grant, in his report of 
1864-5. It was no hollow or temporizing tmce on 
General Lee's part, bnt like all ttie other acts of bis 
life, was characterized by the clearest good &iith 
and by the most unswerving honor. In order to 
promote an otgect touching so closely the safety and 
happiness of tiie Southern people, he was prepared 
to aacriflce even his own most sacred feelings where 
no qoestion of principle was involved. Personally, 
General Lee was indifferent as to whether he wao 
pardoned by the Federal Administration or not ; to 
appear in the attitude of a suppliant to the men 
then in contiol at Washington must have been 
singolarly painful and revolting to one who had 
been governed by a profound sense of duty in all 
his conduct and who was assured of the essential 
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jnatice of his cause. Bat he reftised to oltov the 
violent protest of his nataral emotions to stand in 
the vay. Kia petition for the benefit of the Am- 
nesty ProdamatioD, from which not the slightest 
advantage coold accrue to Mm personally, vhich in 
bis heart he must have re^^arded with disdain, and 
vhicb he was aware would expose him to the censnre 
- ef many Southerners, was one of the noblest, most 
disinterested, and most unselfish acts of his life. 
Knowing that tens of thousands of bis old soldiers, 
besides ciTilians, wa?e compelled to apply for par- 
don, so as to obtain the civil rights necessary for 
the retrievement of their own uid their states' for- 
tunes, he thongfat that his own example would 
diminish their mortification in seeking relief from 
their disabilities. He had shared their dangers and 
glory ; he once more conquered his own spirit in 
order to share their humiliation. 

That the Sontbern people have risen from the 
ruin that followed the war is dne to the &ct that 
they had the good sense and strength of character 
to learn those lessons of self-discipline, of devotion 
to the dnties and tasks of the hour, and of confi- 
dence in the fntur^ which General Lee incnlcated 
to the last year of his lifa 

!N'or was he content simply to strengthen their 
determination to restore their own and their states' 
fortunes ; his whole influence was also untiriugly 
directed toward the cultivation amoi^ them of a 
kindly feeling for the Northern people in spite of 
the exasperating policy of the then dominant party. 
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f^'Trne patriotaam," he urged, " eom^imes retinireB 
of men to act exactly contrary at one p«^od to that 
vhicli it do€8 at another, and Uie motiTe which im- 
pels them, the desire to do right, is precisely the 
same. The oircnmBttmoes which govern their action 
change, and their_£padQCt most conform to the new 
order of tfalnga. History is foil of illustrations of 
this. Wafihingtou himself is an example of this. 
At one time, he foogfat against the French, nnder 
Braddock, in the service of the King of Great 
'Britain ; at another, he fought with the French at 
Torktown nnder the orders of the Continental Con- 
gress of America against them [the British]. He 
has not been branded by the world with reproach 
forJ;his, bnt his coarse has been applauded." 

"^ "Kow, the writer of these words had special reasons 
for harboring rancor a^nst the ITorthern people. 
His beaatifal home at Arlii^ton, aaeociated with 
the most sacred recollections of his life, had been 
seized, its relics of the Lee, Custis and Washington 
&miliee di^wrsed, and its lawns converted, as 
though in a spirit of calculated vindictiveuess, into 
a soldiers' oem^ery. When informed that the en- 
tire estate had been appropriated by the local an- 
ttiorities, on the groand that $207 of taxes had not 
beeu paid "by the owner in person," and then 
turned over to the possession of the War Depart- 
ment, Gen«^ Lee quietly remarked : " I should 
have thoi^ht that the use of the grounds, the large 
amouut of wood on the place, the teams and wagons, 
and. the sale of the fOrniture of the honse would 
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have been saffident to pay the toxw." And his 
only comment on the tninfifer of the Washington 
relics to the National Mnsenm was : "I hope thdr 
[H^Benoe at the capital wiU keep in the remem- 
brance of all Americans the principles and virtues 
of Washington." It was the man who had these 
personal deprivations to inflame his mind and 
harden his heart against the North, that wrote : 
"I have too ezalt«d an opinion of the American 
people to believe that they wUl consent to in- 
justice."** 

"All coDtroverG^," he said as early as Angost^ 
1666, " will only serve to proIoI^; angry and bitter 
feeling and postpone the period when reason and 
charity nmy resome their sway." " I know of no 
sorer way to exact the truth," he declared, "than 
by burying contention with the war." When Gen- 
eral Early thought of drawing up a memoir of his 
own career, Lee urged him to omit "all epitbela 
or remarks calculated to excite bitterness or ani- 
mosity between different sections of the country." 
And in the same spirit he wrote to Mrs. Davis : 
" I have thought from the time of the cessation of 
hostilities that silence and patience on the part of 
the South were the tme course, and I think so still. 
Controveisy of all kinds will, in my opinion, only 
serve to continue excitement and passion, and will 
prevent the public mind from the acknowledgment 
and acceptance of truth. These considerations have 
kept me from replying to accusations made agalust 
myself, and induced me to recommend the same to 
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othere." " All true patriobs, Nortli and Bontii," be 
said later on, "irill oDite iu advocating that policy 
which Till eooQ^ restore the country to tranqnilli^ 
and order, and serve to perpetuate tme repablican- 
ism." 

A clei^yman having in his preaenee spoken with 
great bitterness of the Korth, General Lee followed 
him to the door as be was leaving the room. 
"Doctor," said he in hia most earnest tones, "there 
is a good old Boob vhioh I read and yon preach 
fi^m, which says, ' I^ove yonr enemies, bless tbem 
that cniae yon, do good to Oiem that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefnlly oae yoo.' Do yon 
think your remarks this evening were qnite iu the 
spirit of that teaching t" Andheadded, "Ihave 
fought against the people of the North becanse I be- 
lieved tb^ were seeking to wrest ttma the people of 
the Sonth their dearest rights, but I have never 
cherished toward them bitter or vindictive feelings, 
and have never seen the day that I did not pray for 
them." And on another occasion, when Beveral of 
his ftiends, exasperated by the unrelenting spirit 
Which seemed to be reflected in the Beconstructiou 
Acts, then recently passed, burst out in his hearing 
Into a heated invective against the anthors, Lee 
quietly took np from the table before him a copy of 
a Persian poet and read alond the following lines : — 

" Learn from yon Orient shell to lore tby foe^ 
And Bind with pearls the hand that brin^ thee mw ; 
Free, like yon nick, Irom base vindiotive jKide, 
EmUase wldi gems the wrist that renda thy dde ; 
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Uirk wbere yon tree rewards the atonj abowet 
Witli trait neotariona or the balmj flower ; 
All uatare cries ftlond, eball toen do lem 
Than love the smiter or the railer blecBf " 

"May Dot we," he asked, in patting down the 
book, "who profess to be governed by the principles 
of ChristiaDity, rise at least to the standard of the 
Mohammedan poet, and learn to forgive oar 
enemiesl" 

Sot was this large and tolerant spirit confined to 
mere words. Once, he was seen standing at his gate 
conversing with a man very plainly clad, who ap- 
peared highly gratified by the courtesy of his recep- 
tioD, and who tarned away evidently delighted. 
" AJfter exchanging salatations," the narrator of the 
story records, "General Lee said, pointing to the 
retreating form, ' That is one of onr old soldiers, who 
is in necessitous oircnmstances.' I took it for 
granted tliat it was some veteran Confederate, when 
the noble-hearted chieftain quietly added, ' He 
fought on the other side, bat we must not think of 
that' I afterward ascertained (not fh)m General 
Lee, for he never allnded to his charities) that he 
had not only spoken kindly to this old soldier, who 
had fought on the other side, but had sent him on 
his way rejoicing in a liberal contribation to his 
neceaaittes." 

As General Lee's private means had been dissi- 
pated by the war, and Mrs. Lee had been deprived 
of the Arlii^tou estate by Federal appropriation 
without compensation, it became imperative for him 
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to adopt some calliDg that vonld aasiire a uipport 
for tliose members of his fomily still dependent on 
him. Agriculture haviug always had a eingnlar 
chann for him, although, from his military preoc- 
cnpatioQB, he was without practical ezperieuce in 
it^ his first iuclinatioD was to secnre a small form and 
devote his enei^es to its coltivadon. " I am look- 
ing for aome qoiet little home iu the woods," he 
wrote General Ix>ng, " where I can procure shelter 
and my daily bread, if permitted by the victor." 
"I want to get into some grass country," said he, 
' ' where the natural prodnet of the land will do much 
for my subsistence." 

Leaving Bichmond, where he could epjoy no 
seclusion, owing to the constant attentions paid him, 
Geno-al Lee retired to a country house near Carters- 
ville, in Cumberland County, placed at his disposal 
by a Mend. Offers of assistance continued to pur- 
sue him even here ; money, land, corporation stock, 
— all were preaaed upon him in proposed return for 
the mere endorsement of his name in setting dififer- 
ent enterprises on foot. But not for a moment 
would he consent to receive remunerati<m, except 
for services actually performed ; and none of the 
schemes submitted to his consideration appealed to 
his inclinations. It was not until t^e presidency of 
Washington College at Lexington, Va., was offered 
him, that he showed any disposition to accept 
The institution at this time possessed only a local 
reputation, and its financial prospects were nn- 
promising. Its faculty consisted of but four pro- 
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feasors, while the namber of ita stadenta did not ex- 
ceed forty. I«e was, perhaps, ioflneiiced fibvoFably 
to eutertaiu the proposal that lie should become 
its official head by its association with the name of 
Waahington, and ite remoteness £rom the lines of 
ordinary travel; doabtlees, too, it was an advan- 
tt^ in hia eyes that, in building up the insti- 
tution, he would build practically from tiie founda- 
tion. 

The obscurity and poverty of the college were not 
weighed by him in reaching a decision, " I soon 
discovered," says Bishop Wilmer, who spoke to him 
about the acceptance of the presidency, "that hia 
mind towered above these earthly distinctiona ; that 
in his judgment, the cause gave dignity to the institu- 
tion, and not the wealth of its endowment, or the 
renown of its scholars ; that this door, and not an- 
other, was opened to him by Providenoe, and he 
only wished to be assured of his competency to 
Ailfil this tmst, and then make his few remaiuiug 
years a comfort and blessing to his suffering coun- 
try." 

It was to general edacation that General Lee 
looked most hopefully for the rehabilitation of the 
Southern states. "I consider, "he said, "theproper 
edacation of the Southern youth one of the most 
important objects now to be attained, and one from 
which tiie greatest benefits may be expected. 
Nothing will compensate ns for the depression of the 
standard of our moral and Intellectual culture, and 
each state sbonld take tlLe most energetic measures 
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to revive the schools and colleges, and, if possible, 
to increase the facilities for instiuctiou." 

He earnestly declared, in accepting the presidency 
of Wasbingtou Coll^;e, that "it was the hope of 
doing something for Uie benefit of tfaeyonug men of 
the South that had led him to take his present 
office." And after he had entered npon the per- 
formance of its daties, he refused to alloT himself 
to be drawn away by the most sedactive offers. It 
was proposed at one time to place him at the head 
of a New York firm representing Sonthera com- 
merce in that city, at a salary so large that he woold 
have been able, not only to live in comfort himself 
(luring his remaining years, but also make ample 
provision for his family. ** I am grateful," here- 
plied, " bat I have a Belf-imp<:»ed task which I must 
accomplish. I have led theyouug men of the Booth 
in battle ; I have seen many of them die on the 
field. I shall devote my remaining energies to 
training young men to do their dnty in life."'. 

When General Lee was first offered the presidency 
of the college, be unselfishly weighed the possibility 
of his acceptance bringing down npon the iusUtn- 
tion the hostility of the l^orth, and, therefore, 
clouding its prospects of usefulness. " I think it 
the duty of every citizen in the present condition of 
the country," said he, "to do all in his power to 
aid in the restoration of peace and harmony, and in 
no way to oppose the policy of the state or general 
govenimeut directed to that object. It is particu- 
larly incumbent on those charged with the instruc- 
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tion (rf the yoniig to set them au example of sab- 
mitiBioii to authority, and I coald not conseot to be 
the canse of animadTeision od the college." His 
apprehensions havlDg been shovn to be gronndlees, 
he entered upon the duties of his new office with 
that lofty conscientioasneas, untiring energy, and 
firm devotion to the task of the hour which had 
distingnished him at every preTions stage of his 
career. It has been justly said by one who knew 
him that " there was something grand in the spec- 
tacle of a man so famous in the world settling 
down at the head of an obscure coU^e, in a 
remote conntry town, to perform the duties of a 
noble but arduous prof^iou, without a shadow of 
discontent or gloom, and with nothing in bis de- 
meanor to show that he had not spent bis life in the 
teaching and mam^ment of youth." 

Throughout his presidency, he never for a mo- 
ment forgot the purpose which had led him irre- 
sistibly to accept ao responsible a position. That 
purpose, to use his own words, was "to educate 
Southern youth into a spirit of loyalty to the new 
conditions, and the transformation of the social 
&bric which had resulted from the war, and only 
through a peaceful obedience to which could the 
future p(^ca and harmony of the conntry be re- 
8tored."_/ In one of his official reports, he referred 
in a tone of personal distress to the college's urgent 
wants, snch as, for instance, the need of a larger 
apparatus for the laboratories, and of a more vo- 
Inminons library, and then dwelt wistfully upon 
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what m^ht be aocompliabed by a more liberal en- 
dowment, for, said be,|"we mnet look to the rising 
generatioD for the restoration of the coontry."./ 

It Bhoald always be remembered that these de- 
voted labors, these &r-aighted efforta of Oeneral 
Lee for the advancement of Soathem edncatioQ 
were began and carried on by him daring the dark- 
est hoar of the Sooth's history, when her people 
were not only sank in the deepest poverty by their 
recent leases, bat were fnrther harassed and em- 
bittered by the senseless and nnnatnral attempt of 
the Bepablican party to place them in the complete 
control of their former slaves. All these homiliating 
and exasperating featores of their lot only caosed 
him to consecrate himself with the greater zeal and 
ardor to his self-imposed task of educating Southern 
youth in order to hasten the anival of tliose happy 
and prosperous days which he never ceased to an- 
ticipate with confidence. 

General Lee was well-fitted for his new office by 
the poBseBBion, not only of high moral and intel- 
lectual qualities, but also of practical experience. 
For a few years, as we have seen, he had filled 
with distinction the somewhat similar post of super- 
intendent of the Academy at West Point He had 
acquired re$;nlar and systematic habits by long 
military service, while his commanding repntation 
and impressive presence strengthened his influence 
in directing and controlling so large a body of young 
men. From the honr he assnmed charge, he songht 
to raise the standards in the various departments 
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until the institatioD conid o^r the ripest ettnoation 
to all who would take advantage of the facilities 
extended. His great name soon drev a crowd of 
stndente from all parts of the South, and as their 
number increased, tlie larger means thns tAbrded 
enabled him, with the cooperatioo of the focolty, to 
establish new chairs, to elect additional profeeBors, 
and to widen the scope of the different coorsea CNf 
study. Finally, by his active encouragement, a 
complete system of schools was put in operation, 
and under his personal guidance and inspiration 
was carried on with entire harmony, and with eztm> 
ordinary frnitfalness. The highest powers of the 
teachers fbr instruction, as well as of the young men 
for acquisition alike seemed stimulated by the con- 
sciousness of his appreciative and unremitting 
supervision of their efforts. 

He was not satisfiecl to give a mere general snper- 
intendenoe to the college's affairs ; he watched with 
a discerning eye, not only the progress of each daas 
as a whole, but also the standing of its individoal 
members. The name of every man was known to 
him. On one occasion, a list having been read in 
his presence at a fecnlty meeting, one name strnck 
him immediately as being nnCamiliar to his ear. 
He asked that it should be repeated ; still he did 
not recognize it "I have no recollection of a stu- 
dent of that name," said he in a tone of self- 
reproach. " It is v&y strange that I have forgotten 
him. I thought I knew every one in college. How 
long has he been herel " An investigation revealed 
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that the stadeut had only recently arrived, and had 
been entered on the rolls dnring General Lee'B 
temporary aheence. 

So tmboanded wae his influence over the minds of 
the young men, even beyond the collegiate limits, 
that an appeal from him, in tiie f^ice of some indis- 
cretion, which tlie heat and excitability of youth 
made them prone to commit, always had a restrain- 
ing power. He would issue an address to them as a 
body, — "general orders" they laughingly termed 
it, — in which he would seek to dissuade them, by 
urging the submission of their conduct to the test of 
the highest principles ; and so overwhelming was 
the effect of his words that no student was ever 
tolerated by his fellows who ventured to disregard 
BO urgent a request from their beloved president. 

Dnring one of his campaigns, General Lee had 
contracted a severe sore throat, which gradually led 
to rheumatism of the heart sac ; and by October, 
1669, this had assumed the dangerous form of chronic 
inflammation in that part of the liody. In the fol- 
lowing spring, he was, with great difBculty, per- 
suaded to spend some weeks in Florida and Georgia, 
in the hope that Uie change to a warmer climate 
would alleviate the disease. Being reluctant to in- 
crease, by Ms absence, the burden of work that was 
already borne by the other members of the faulty, 
he offered his resignation, which, however, the trus- 
tees declined to accept During his j oumey through 
the South, he was received with every proof of 
affection and honor by all classes of citizens ; but, 
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with characteristio modesty, be shrank from show- 
ing bims^ to the crowds that assembled to greet him 
at every available point " Why should they care 
to see met" he replied on one occasion, when ni^ed 
to appear on the platform of bis car. " I am only a 
poor old Confederate." 

Daring his absence a large sum was appropriated 
by the trustees of the collie for theerection of a 
residence for his nse daring his life, with remainder 
to DSis. Lee ; and an annuity of $3,000 was settled 
on him, to paaa, after his death, to members of his 
family. On bis retam, he declined to accept the 
residence, save as the president's official home, white 
the anunity was refased altogether, — acts which 
simply recalled his course, when, during the war, he 
was offered a handsome bonse in Richmond by the 
municipal authorities of that city. 

General Lee derived no permanent benefit from 
his Southern visit ; nor was any improvement ob- 
tained by a sqjoum at the Hot Springs of Virginia 
during the summer of 1870. ITie following Sep- 
tember he resumed bis duties at the college. One 
rainy and chilly afternoon of that month, beat- 
tended a meeting of Grace Church vestry, of which 
he was an active and zealous member. He had only 
his military cloak as additional clothing to protect 
him fitim the cold dampness of the room. One of 
the questions discossed related to an increase of the 
rector's salary. A deficit already due was quietly 
assumed by General I^ee, altboogb representing a 
much larger som than could be justly expected of 
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turn in proportioD to the other members of the body. 
Betarning home, he fonnd that bis fomily had 
been awaiting him for some time, before sitting 
down to tea. Approaching the table to say grace, 
he endeavored to articnlate, bat failing, silently 
took bis seat. Removed to his bed, be lingered, 
witli one brief rally, nntil October 12th, when he 
breathed his last 

It would be impossible to find words that would 
describe these dosing honrs more impressively than 
those used by Colonel William Preston Johnston, an 
eye-wilmeea : "As the old hero lay in the darkened 
room, or with the lamp and hearth fire casting 
shadows upon his calm, noble front, all the massive 
gnmdenr of his form and face and brow remained, 
and death seemed to lose its terrors, and to borrow 
a grace and dignity in Bnblime keeping with the 
life that was ebbing away, ^is great mind sank to 
its last repose almost witii the eqnal poise of health. 
The few broken ntterances that evinced at times a 
wandering intellect were spoken nnder the inflaence 
of the remedies administered ; bat as long as con- 
sciousness lasted, there was evidence that all the 
high controlling infioences still ruled ; and even 
when stupor was laying its cold hand on the Intel- 
lectoal perceptions, the moral nature, with its com- 
plete orb of duties and affections, still asserted itself. 
A Soathem poet has celebrated in song those last 
significant words, ' Strike the Tent,' and a thonsand 
voices were raised to give meaning to the uncertain 
sound when the dying man said, with emphasla, 
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' Tell Hill he mnBt come np.' These eentences serve 
to show mosi touchingly through what fields the Im- 
agintitioii vaa passiog ; bnt generally his words, 
though few, were ooherent, and for the most part, 
the silence waa imbrokeo.'' 

General Lee's remains were interred in the Collie 
Chapel at Lexington, and there now rests above his 
tomb a beautiful recumbent efttgy of himself, the 
vork of Yalentine, one of the most distinguished 
sculptors of Virginia. In all parts of the South, 
the news of his death was received with the grief 
that accompanies a poignant personal loss. Nor was 
this feeling of sorrow confined to his own people ; 
wherever throughout the world heroic achievement, 
self-sacrificing patriotism, loftiness of spirit, a 
nuyestio duiracter, and a pure and disciplined life, 
were respected and admired, men paused to pay in 
silent thonght a tribute to the memory of Bobert 
Edwaid Lee. 
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MTIJ TART GENIUS 

In presenting a general estimate of Lee's great- 
ness, it will be necessfoy to ireigh separately his 
military career and liis private chuBcter, although 
the latter in the nature of things, largely shaped the 
former. First, let ns consider his militai? career. 
Lee combined in himself, in an eztraordinaiy degree, 
ihe qaaUties of a great oi^anizer, a great strat^;ist, 
and a great tactician. It vas throngh his unremit- 
ting energy and practical knowledge as a disciplin- 
arian that the raw and inexperienced troops of 
1861 were trained to carry out the operations cnl- 
minating in the battle of First Maoassas. The 
same capacity for oif;anization was exhibited by 
him in the rapidity and thorottghness with which he 
reformed his army after the close of each campaign ; 
most notably after Sharpsbm'g, Chancellorsville, and 
Qettysborg. It was due, perhaps, to his suggestion, 
certainly to bis approval, that the sub-divisions of 
that army were &om the beginning made npon a 
principle which, by its logical simplicity, assored the 
highest d^ree of et&ciency for the whole body. It 
was only in the artillery arm that an important 
change was made as the war progressed, and then 
simply to bring that brandi more in harmony with 
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the spirit of the admirable system already govern- 
iug the other branches of the service. 

Not less conspicuous wbs Lee'Ei ability as a tacti- 
cian — an ability increased by Ms unerring insight 
iuto the idiosyncrasies of his opponent for tlie time 
being. His movements in front of the enemy were 
always governed more or leas by his reliance upon 
his knowledge of these idiocyucrasies. Lee ma- 
noeuvred one vay in McCIeUan's presence ; another 
iu Pope's } yet another in Hooker's ; and still an- 
other in Grant'a In Grant's presence, he vould 
not have weakened his right in order to streugtiiea 
lus left as lie did on a large scale at Gaines' Mill, 
and on a small at Sharpsbnrg ; nor, had he had that 
resolute and fearless antagonist in front of him at 
Second Manassas, woold he perhaps have staked the 
fate of his army upon a great flank march ; nor 
would he perhaps have repeated so dangerous an 
operation at Chancellorsville. 

Bat nevear in his whole military career did he 
display larger tactical capacity than when opposed 
by Grant himsdf, simply becanse the persistent ac- 
tivity of that determined commander kept his an- 
tagonist in a state of oontinnons alertness. At the 
close of the battles in the Wildemees, Lee swung 
bis troops entirely around in front of the enemy's 
advancing columns, and afterward, by a successful 
connter-movement, marked by even greater celerity, 
anticipated every secret attempt of the foe to con- 
centrate at some one point to right or left. At the 
Korth Anna, he compelled Grant to withdraw his 
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army by a manoeaTre, vhicb, by aeparating ita two 
Tings, rendered their cooperation practically im- 
poasibl& At Petersbni^, bis divination -was even 
more unerring. Altbough the disparity in the 
enemy's favor vas aa four to one, and that enemy 
could harry &om wing to Ting a large body of men 
witbont weakening the main line, Lee, by rapid con- 
centration, waa able, through a siei^ that lasted for 
nine months, to meet every attack not only on his 
front, but also on his flanks ; and he gave way in 
the end only when his soldiers were too reduced in 
nombw to hold their entrenclimeuts longer. 

Xor was he content simply to repel assault, if the 
opposing force was not too overwhelming. Daring 
the entire war there was no finer example of the 
connterstroke than the one delivered by him at 
Second Manassas. In spite of the greater peril, this 
would have been repeated at Fredericksburg, bad 
he not expected a second attack the day after the 
battle ; and it would certainly have been repeated 
at the North Anna, had be not been disabled by 
sickness. On no field was bis tactical ability more 
strikingly exhibited than at Sharpsburg. Whether 
or not, it was a mistake to have made a stand there, 
he, after the battle b^an, used bis resources in 
troops with consummate skill ; nor does he deserve 
the less credit for that skill because it was only 
Hill's opportune arrival that saved him from a 
great disaster on bis left. His disposition of the 
different corps revealed that discriminating eye for 
topography, which he was to display to a still more 
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extraordinary degne in the campaign from th« 
WildernefiB to Cold Harbor. 

Tlie least commendable of all his batties, from the 
tactical point of viev, waa Gettysbni^g ; but this vas 
attributable to the f^tct that the anexpected collision 
with the enemy placed him, by an accident inca- 
pable of being remedied, in the poasession of gronad 
80 peculiarly shaped that it was impoesible to oom- 
municate rapidly &om ving to ving, and thus to move 
his several corps in perfect concert according to the 
exigencies of the moment. Moreover, the physical 
obstructions to harmonious cooperation vere vastly 
increased by the practical insubordination of his 
chief lieutentwt, whose conduct would have disor- 
ganized any plan, however otherwise easy of ex- 
ecution. "In the course of batUe," Lee onoe re- 
marked, " my direction is of more harm than use. 
I must then rely on my division and brigade com- 
manders. I think and I act with all my might to 
bring ap my troops to the right place at the right 
moment. After that, I have done my duty." No 
one was more fully awaie of this &ct than Ixmg- 
street, and his refusal on the second day to occupy 
the Round Tops while still undefended, simply be- 
cause he had InstructionB to move his corps toward 
another quarter of the field, was an act of perversity 
that reflected no honor upon him as an officer) 
though conforming to general orders. 

But it is as a strategist that liCe will take the 
highest rank in military history. From this point 
of view, there is reason to think be will be finally 
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accepted as the foremost commaDder prodaced by 
the war. Jackson, among Soatbern g^iends, may 
have anrpaased him in energy and oelerity, in the 
vigor of his strokee, and ia pover to enforce disci- 
pline ; hot in atrategical conoeption, Lee had no 
superior, probably no equal among hia contempo- 
raries. "A great strategist," says Colonel Hender- 
son, "is one who car^nlly calcolates vays and 
means, — the men at his disposal ; food, forage, and 
ammnuition ; the forces to be detached for political 
purposes ; who also caleolatea the different foctors 
of the problem, — strength and disposition of the 
enemy ; roads, railways, fortresses, weather, natand 
f^ures, morale of the opposing armies, character of 
the opposing general, and ^B^TUties for supply." 
The object of strategy is to concentrate in sapnior 
force at the decisive point, i. e., the battle-field, and, 
at the same time, to prevent the enemy from con- 
centrating there. 

Both Lee and Jackson saw with equal clearness 
that the only hope of winning Southern iiidex>eod- 
euce lay in strategical combinations that would, on 
the battle-field at least, equalize the respective re- 
sourcee of the two opponents. It was a rule with 
each of these commanders never to attack against 
heavy odds, if^ by aoy possible manoenvring, he 
could hurl his own force against ax>Art, and that the 
weaker part of the enemy ; in other words, each 
strove to compensate by extreme mobility for his 
numerical inferiority. Had Lee been equal in 
numerical strengtii to his antagonists, he would 
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never bave followed the example Bet by McGlellan 
and Hooker in retaining a large proportion of their 
respectlre armies In a seoond line for mere defense 
in case the first vas defe^«d. At Sharpsborg, one- 
third of the Federal troops remained inactive in the 
rear; and at ChaocellorsTille, this over-cantioas 
conduct vas repeated. On both battle-fields, every 
Confederate soldier participated in the actnal fight- 
ing. 

So easentaally aegresBive was Lee's military genins 
that even in his purely defensive campaigns, he al- 
ways exhibited that spirit at the fiiBt promising op- 
portunity. Over-prudent in his tactics during the 
operations in West Yirgiuia, even then he was full 
of daring in his Btrat«^. It is true that he after- 
ward opposed Johnston's bold snggeetionto gather 
a great army at Richmond, and end the war at a 
stroke in the swamps of the Chickahominy by the 
overitiielniing defaat of McClellan; but when he him- 
self was appointed to the command, he practically 
adopted that suggestion before advancing on the 
Federal right wing at Gaines' Mill. His boldest 
strategical achievement dnrii^ the Peninsula cam- 
paign, however, was accomplished in the nse of 
Jackson's troops in the Valley, while be himself 
was still ^tioned at Biclunond as Mr. Davids mili- 
tary adviser. By thus reducing McClellan's avail- 
able force one-third, he made it poasible to attack a 
part of that force with succeas and drive t^e whole 
back to James Biver. The same ikr-seeing strategy 
that led him to order Jackson to march against 
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BankB at Windiester, prompted him to dispatdi the 
same officer to GordonaTille, with the deeigD of 
alarmiiig the Federal AdDunistration at Washington 
Bof^astorecallMcGIeUaD&omJ&UTiBon'slAiiding; 
and wheu tJiat end had been attained, he, for the 
pniT>08e of recovering the opportunity loBt at Clark 
Mountain, to destroy Pope's army, deliberately 
divided his troops in firont of the enemy, mfu^ed 
one part of them to that enemy's rear, and united 
the whole again on the field of t»ttl& 

The great flank movement at Chancelloisville was 
a still bolder operation of the same nature, as it was 
cairied oot under his opponent's very eyes, and with 
a aeooud Federal army threatening to advance in his 
rear at any moment. There, he not only divided his 
army again on the field of batUe, bat he left one- 
lialf of it to be exposed to the crushing impact of 
Hooker in front and of Set^ick behind. The 
situation was even more dangerous than that at 
Sharpsbnig, where, at the head of 39,000 men, he 
accepted the gf^ of battle &om 90,000, with a deep 
Viver practically cutting him off from his only pos- 
sible line of withdrawal in case of defeat 

That Lee weighed and calenlated with great care 
all the diances even in his boldest movem^te is 
shown by his prudence and caution in ranaining in 
position afler the Federal recoil at Fredericksbarg, 
where a reckless or impulsive goieral would not ' 
have redsted the temptation to strike the defeated 
euemy In the plain below, in spite of the fierce can- 
nonade from the Stafford Heights, and the open road 
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to the pcmtooD bridges. The hazards of bis two in- 
vasions of the North, with Bach a small force to 
preserve unbroken hie lines of commtmication, 
caused him to gnard almost too thorooglily, as in the 
capture of Harper's Ferry, for instance, against 
every contingency. In both he was tii^rarted by in- 
fluences which it was impossible to anticipate : first, 
by the loss of the general order before Sharpsburg ; 
and, secondly, by Longstreef s procrastination and 
obstinacy on the second day at Qettysborg, and by 
bis practical disobedience of instructions on both 
the second and third days. 

Subsequent to that battle, Lee showed even supe- 
rior caution, not because the nnmerical disparity in 
his opponent's £ivor was greater than ever, but be- 
cause there was left no officer who approached 
Jackson in boldness, skill, and energy in Cfurying 
out his commander's designs, or in ability to sug- 
gest designs which had not occorred to that com- 
mander. It was not simply that Lee, after Oettys- 
burg, had Grant, the most vigorous and courageous 
of the Federal leaders, in his front ; in the deadly 
struggle from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor, more 
than one opportunity arose, which, had he bad 
Jackscm at hand, he would have promptly used, but 
which he allowed to pass because, for the execution 
of such dangerous mancenvres, he could trust only 
to a lientenant with " Stonewall's " characteristics. 

If Lee possessed such extraordinary qualifications 
as an organizer, tactician, and stxat^ist, why did 
he fitU to win with his sword the independence of 
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the Sonth 1 From Oaines' Mill to Petersburg, his 
career was marked by no great catastrophe. The 
check at Malvern Hill was a check delivered by a 
retreating rear-goard ; the repnlse at Cemetery 
Bidge was the repulae of 15,000 men only, after two 
days' sacoess on thepartoffdl the Confederate forces; 
the overthrow at Five Forks was the overthrow of 
one DDsapported detachment cat off trom the 
main body. There was do Mismonary Bidge, no 
Nashville, no Waterloo in the history of the Army 
of Northern Virginia ; no defeat, not even a repulse, 
of the whole body at once. Why was it then that, 
after inflicting on the Army of the Potomac great 
disasters, as at Second Manassas, Fredericksburg, and 
ChancellorBville, or after repulsing fnrions assaults, 
as at Sbarpsbui^, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor 
with almost auparalteled slaughter, he was unable 
to reduce the North to the mood of making peace t 
The causes of his failure to do so were the subor- 
dination by the Confederate government of all mili- 
tary requirements to the supposed political necessity 
of holding Bichmood ; the euonnons disparity in 
number of men and in quantity of material and sup- 
plies in &vor of the Federal army ; the lack of a 
h^hly trained corps staff, and the general preva- 
lence of a somewhat loose discipline among the 
officers and troops, more particnlarty in the early 
years of the war ; certain personal qualities of Lee 
himself ; and Anally, and most conspicuously, the 
inefficiency of the Confederate leadership ha the 
West 
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As already pointed out, tiie selection, for the 
capital, of a city situated as near the ocean high- 
ways as Bichmond, was the Confederate govern- 
ment's first serious mistake. The next, and tius vas 
an error of even graver character, was to make the 
retention of that city the central policy upon which 
was to torn every movement of tiie Eastern army. 
Apart from all other considerations, such a policy 
was certain to invest Ita &11 with fatal eignificance ; 
it was practically sbkking the existence of the new 
lepabiic upon an ability to prevent the capture of 
one little town of a few tJiousand inhabitants. Had 
the capital been established at some interior point, 
like Raleigh or Danville, where the necessary work- 
shops and foundries could soon have been erected, 
or, what would probably have been wiser, at At- 
lanta, a city lying in a monntainons country, and 
remote from any natntal highway to serve as a iine 
of communication, it would han'o been far more dif- 
ficult for the Federals to seize it, had it been de- 
fended with the valor, resolution, and constancy 
distinguishing the operations around Bichmond. 
Bichmond was situated npon a great stream which 
the Confederates could never really have hoped to 
close. One Federal army escaped destruction by 
retreat to the protection of this stream ; anotiier, by 
this means, was able to take a position less than 
twenty miles from the capital, and to hold it with- 
oat the slightest apprehension as to the interrup- 
tion of ttieir communications. 

As early as 1862, when Jackson was eager to lead 
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hU victorions troops from the Valley into Maryland, 
he was warned to " keep always in view the proba- 
bility of an attack upon Bichmoikl &om eithra' the 
north, or the soatb, when a concentiation of forces 
would bectnue necessary." Had that ci^ not been 
the capital before the battle of Frederlcksbnig, 
BnmBide might have been drawn &r from bis base 
toward Charlottesville, where, with his line of com- 
munications exposed to severance, a reboot after 
defeat might have been attended with an over- 
whelming Federal disaster. Had Bichmond not 
been the capital after the battles in the Wilderness, 
Lee could have slowly retired toward the hills sonth 
of Lynchburg, and with the advantages of that 
position, and with a mobile army, could, as he him- 
self stated, have prolonged the war indefinitely. 

As the heed of the civil administration, it was 
perhaps natural that Mr. Davis should have reUed 
too much on political influences to secure the tri- 
umph of the Confederacy. He never entirely lost 
the hope of foreign intervention, and he thonght 
correctly that this hope would be at once dispelled 
altogether by the abandomnent of the city formally 
adopted as Uie capitfd. A peripatetic president and 
cabinet wonid present a spectacle so devoid of dig- 
nity as to lose all foreign respect. On recalling the 
events of the Revolution, he remembered the aid 
given by France, bnt he forgot that, during that 
war, no city was made of permanent importance to 
the cause of the patriots, and that one after another 
the towns of the stm^liog republic, from Boston to 
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Savannah, fell into British possesion witbont, in 
the slightest decree, affecting the final issae of the 
contest. From the beginning to the end of hostUi- 
tiflB, the Confederacy bad bat one real gronnd of 
hope, namely, the anccess of its armies. Lee, and 
not Davis, ^ould have eivjoyed eapreme power in 
deciding all qaeations of military expediency ; and 
no political considerations should have been per- 
mitted to ov^-ride obvione military necessities. 
Lee was compelled to bear the heavy burden of 
military responsibility alone, and yet at no time 
was he in absolute control of the general move- 
ments of his own troops ; in the last resort, he had 
to submit to the dictation of Mr. Davis and his ad- 
visers, a monstrooB contradiction, apart from mere 
political theory, when practically apon his nnhun- 
pered judgment depended the very existence of the 
government they represented. 

Fnrthermore, it is necessary to oinsider the dis- 
parity in nnmt)er of men, and in quantity of ma- 
terial and supplies. "It will be difficult," General 
Lee himself remarked after the close of the war, 
" to make the world believe the odds against which 
we fought" At Sharpebui^, the numerical auperi- 
oritrf of the Federal army over the Confederate, 
was more than two to one ; and at Chancellorsville, 
the disproportion was as great In the battle of the 
Wilderness, the disparity began at more than two 
to one, and but for the slaughter of the N<Hthem 
soldiers from that point to the end of the battles at 
Spottsylvania would have grown to more than three 
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to one after 40,000 recraits had joined Grant at the 
latter place. 

In order saccesafnlly to resist odds apparently eh> 
overwhelming, Lee was compelled to nse on these 
battle-fields in mere defense of his position every 
soldier io bis ranks. No heavy reserve ooald be 
held back to invade the enemy's entrenchmeDts 
with a connterstroke at tiie anspicioos moment. 
"The country has yet to learn," he wrote, "how 
often advantages secured at the expense of many 
valoable lives have fitiled to produce their Intimate 
resolts by reason of onr inability to prosecnte them 
against the reinforcements which the superior nnm- 
bers of the enemy enabled him to interpose between 
the defeat of an army and its rain. More than once 
most promising opportonities have been lost for 
want of men to take advant^e of them, and victory 
it«elf has been made to put on the appearance of de- 
feat because onr diminished and exhausted troops 
have been unable to renew a sncceasfiil dtruggle 
gainst fresh numbers of the enemy." 

And again he said when looking back upon the 
war : " The force which the Confederates brought 
to bear was so often inferior in numbers to that of 
the Federals that the more they followed up the 
victory against the position of the enemy's line, the 
more did they lay themselves open to being snr- 
roonded by the remainder of the enemy. It was 
like a man breasting a wave of the sea who, as 
rapidly as he clears a way before him, is enveloped 
by the very water he has displaced." 
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With her own teemiDg popalation to ftimish re- 
cmita, Tith abundant fands to aeonre meioenary 
European tiroope in addition, and witli tons of thoa- 
aands of former slaveH also to enrol, conld the North 
hare paid a mote remarkable tribute to the valor, 
fortitude, and constancy of the decimated armies of 
the South than by declaring medicines contraband 
of war, and refusing to exchange prisoners, — acts of 
apparent inhumanity which she could justify only 
by proclaiming the supreme necessity of restoring 
the national aathority at all costs T "I offered to 
Qeneral Grant," said Lee, "to send into his lines 
all the prisoners within my department provided he 
would retnrn me man for man, and when I informed 
the Confederate authorities of my proposition, I was 
told that, if it was accepted, they would place all 
the prisoners at the South at my disposaL But my 
proposition was not accepted." 

Why was it not accepted t Was it because Mr. 
Lincoln and General Grant were personally more 
indifferent to suffering than Mr. Davis and General 
Leet Not so. It was not accepted because the 
Federal authorities had correctly concluded that the 
South conld be subdued only by annihilation, and 
that the Federal government must not shrink even 
from such ruthless expedients to accomplish this 
end. Sach was the principle on which Sherman's 
devastation of Georgia and the Carolinas, and Sh^- 
dan's of the Valley were, according to their own 
recorded invfeesionB, carried out. In other words, 
impoverished as the Sooth now was &om every 
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point of view, it was neverthdess deoluvd by these 
two commanders, with the approval of Grant and 
Mr. Lincoln, that she coald not be conqnered nntil 
her remaining territoiy had been sw^t tut cleaner 
of all reeoorcee than by a plagae of Eeyptiui 



The privations from which Lee's aimy soffered 
long before the March to the Sea began, neoessarily 
diminished its ef&ciency to an appreciable degree. 
It was due as much to a lack of shoes as to sickness 
from the use of improper food ibat so large a nnm- 
ber of the Confederate troops were nnable to arrive 
with the main force on the field of Sharpsbnrg. It 
was doe, also, to a lack of shoes that the nnfortunate 
movem«it which bronght on the battle of Gettys- 
burg was made ; and it was due, too, to the want of 
clothing of all kinds that Lee was unable, in Oc- 
tober, 1663, to nndertake a third invasion of the 
Korth. One who stood by the roadside and watched 
10,000 men under Hood pass on their way to the 
Bappahannock in the antamn of that year, has 
written: "Snch rags and tags as we saw now! 
Kothing was like anything else! Most garments 
and arms were sach as had been taken £rom the 
enemy. Snch shoes as they had on ! Snch tin pans 
and pots as were tied to their waists, with bread and 
bacon stock in the ends of their bayonets." *'I 
think the snblimest sight of the war," said General 
Lee, "was the cheerfolnees and alacrity exhibited 
by this army in the pnrsnlt of the enemy nnder all 
the trials and privations to which it was exposed." 
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As ve have serai, the soldiers, dnriog tJie ctunpaign 
of Second Manassas, were forced to rel^ upon the 
orchards and corn-fields along the line of march to 
snpplement their regolar rations ; and In the vinter 
of 1863-4, it was often necessary to restrict the 
troo|» to half rations ; while daring that of 1864-5, 
they were not infrequently on the veige of aotnal 
storration. 

We most consider, too, the lack of rigid discipline 
in the army at large, and the absence of a highly 
tndned corps staff. The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, like all the other armies engaged on either 
side in the great conflict, was a mass of Tolnnteers, 
who, unlike Eoropean soldiers, had not previously 
received a thorough military training. Hostilities 
b^an BO suddenly and unexpectedly that there was 
no time to subject the tioopa to prolonged drilling, 
and an extended aeries of sham manoeuvres. The 
Southwn soldier had the defects of hia vlriues ; his 
very indq>endence of spirit and strength of indi- 
Tidnality, the result of the fi-ee and active life whldi 
he had led before enrolment, only caused him to 
snbmit the more impatiently to disciplinary re- 
straints, though ready to endure without a murmur 
every fbnn of hardship and want. He did not re- 
sent the exercise of authority over his movements 
when his intelligence showed its reasonableness ; but 
if not, his first disposition was to follow his own in- 
dination, and refuse compliance. 

This inborn self-assratiTenees, while it increased 
the army's efficiency in some ways, seriously dimio- 
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idled It in others. It vas aa duracteriBtio of the 
officers as of tbe rank and file. "The greatest diffi- 
culty I find," said General Lee oa one occasion, in 
a tone of complaint tmnanal with him, " is in cans- 
ing orders and r^olations to be obeyed. This," 
he added, " arises cot from a spirit of disobedience, 
but of ignorance." "The spirit vhich animates 
onr eoldiers," he said on another oocasjon, "and 
tlie natnral oonrage with which tbey are so liberally 
endowed have led to a reliance on these good qnali- 
ties to the neglect of measures that would increase 
tiieir ^adem^ and contribnte to their safety." It 
was in some d^ree due to this impatience nnder re- 
straint that straggling became so con^icaoos a 
fieatnre of every Confederate march. Coold the 
Army of Northern Virginia have been handled 
more like a machine, without losing the fiie and 
resolution generated in the whole by the highly de- 
veloped individnality of each soldier, it could have 
been used by its commander more snccessfnlly in 
both combination and manoeuvre. Lee was forced 
to console himself with the thought that the superior 
intell^enoe and sturdy spirit of 'both officer and 
private were some compensation for the di^clina- 
tion of both to submit to the strict discipline which 
alone made possible perfect unity of action. 

The deficiencies of the corps stafb were also a aeri- 
ons obstruction to snccess. Many of the most ac- 
complished officers of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia were to be found among the membras of these 
stafb ; particularly was this so wltli the commander- 
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ia-ohiers, which indnded snch men as Oolonels 
Walter H. Taylor, Cbaries & Yenable, and Charles 
Marshall, besides others equally entitled, by their 
high qoaliflcationa, to special designation. Bat 
conspicnooB effidency was not general, not &om 
ladc of zeal and intelUgenoe, which were oniTersal, 
bat simply from want of previous military training. 
Naturally, the shortcomings were more obBervable 
daring Uie first years of Ote coufiict than latw, 
when the staff had been educated to a for greater 
d^ree of Qsefolness by the practical experience ac- 
qoired in the rough school of actual war. 

F^lu^ta, there never was a contest in which the 
demand for the services of such a body was more 
constant and ui^ut than daring these Sastem cam- 
paigns, because the groond fought over was so cov- 
ered with heavy forests, and, in some places, so 
overgrown with dense thiekete, that, withoat such 
assistance, manoDuvre and combination were alike 
impossibla The great disadvantages created by the 
physical obatmctiona conironting the troops at every 
tarn could be overcome only by the prompt and ac- 
curate conveyance of orders from one wing or de- 
tachment to another. Whether this was done well or 
ill depended entirely upon the ability and train- 
ing of the staf& cluu-ged with the p^ormance of 
that vital task. Perhaps the most promising op- 
portanity ever presented to Lee to annihilate the 
Army of the Potomac, was at the battie of Frazier's 
Farm, and yet that battle proved a lailnre for the 
Confederacy because he was able to concentrate on 
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the groaad only 20,000 men inetead of Uie 76,000 
called for by the oombinatioD irbiob he had so care- 
fully planned, and which would have been entirely 
practicable had the corps and detachments been 
kept in toQcb by well-trained and organized staffii,' 
Bach as belong to every EoropeoD anay. In some 
meaanre, LongstreM's delay after one o'clock, in 
talcing position oppoBlte the Peach Orchard, on the 
second day at Qettjsbnrg was due to inefficient staff 
support; and other specific instances might be 
mentioned. 

Again, the final £Eulnre of the Army of ITortbern 
Yiiginia was, to a certain extent, attribntable to tiie 
defects of lice's own virtues. Bather than give pain 
to a subordinate whose devotion to the Confederate 
caose was unquestionable, he would overlook grave 
shortcomings in that sabordinate's conduct even 
though likely to be repeated at the next critical 
moment He preferred to retain an officer in a re- 
sponsible position which he was incapable of filling 
properly, rather than wound his pride, and tarnish 
bis reputation by removing him. This was a weak- 
ness which Jackson never exhibited. But in Lee's 
defense it should be remoubered that, as the com- 
mander of an army drawn &om all parts of the 
South, it was necessary for him to exercise extra- 
ordinary tact and forbearance in ord^ to allay the 
jealousies of each state, so easily aroused by any 
Ituagined slight to its representadves in that army. 
. As nnity and harmony were justly deemed by him 
to be all important to the Confederacy, he often en- 
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dared what was repugnant to his own jadgment 
rather than, by obesring ita dictates, indifferent to 
consequences, sow poaaible aeed of discord and dis- 
sension. 

It was not simply by his great military talents 
that Lee won the re^>ect and devotion of his officers 
and men ; it was also by that patient and consider- 
ate spirit, — that disposition to make allowances, — 
which nevw foiled him even OBder the most ex- 
asperating circumstances. " I agree with yon," be 
wrote to General Hood in 1863, « in believing that 
onr army would be invincible if it could be properly 
organized and officered. There were never such 
men in an army before. They will go anywhere 
and do anything if properly le^. Bat there is the 
difficulty — proper commanders. Where can they 
be obtfuned 1 Bat they are improving, constantly 
improving. Bome was not bnilt in a day, nor can 
we expect miracles in onr favor." 

This spirit of over-tolerance was indirectly re- 
sponsible for the destruction of the Confederacy's 
last but most promising opportunity of winning in- 
dependence. Justly believing that his lieutenants 
were as interested as himself in defeating the enemy, 
Lee always allowed them a wide latitude in the 
ezerdse of their discretion, and was ever anxious to 
receive and weigh their respective opinions as to 
the wisdom of any movement be was considering. 
This attitude of mind, which was undoubtedly 
carried too for, enconr^ed in one of his principal 
lieatenantsa spirit that, on more than one occasion. 
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led to practical insubordination. Lougstreet'e oon- 
dact on the first and second days at GettyBbnrg was 
made poasible only by the lenient and yielding vay 
in vhicta Lee had borne vith his previous opinion- 
atiTenees, tardiness, and perversity. Snch eondact 
vonld never have been indtUged in by that officer 
had he, dniing the same length of time, been serv- 
ing under eith^ Grant or Jackson ; for he would 
have known Uiat, should he veutore upon a half- 
hearted sapport, or no support at all to the orders 
of those conunanders, be was certain to meet with 
the &te of Oamett, Porter, Franklin, and Warren. 

General Lee evinced a snblime self-forgetfulness 
in assuming all the responsibility for the repulse at 
Gettysburg on the third day, but had he been less 
disposed, after similar events, to accept as his own 
the acts of obstin^e and self-complacent sabordi- 
nates, those subordinates would have been slower in 
giving rein to tiieir obsta^ctive qualities. Jackson 
did not always approve of bis commander's deci- 
sions, — witness his opposition in the beginning to the 
expedition against Harper's Ferry during the 
Sbarpsburg campaign, — but when once he was 
ordered to march, be perfonned the task assigned 
him with as much vigor and alacrity as if the plan 
had been first suggested by himself ; and that is the 
course pnrsued by every true soldier and faithful 
lieutenant 

It seems contradictory that, although Lee tolerated 
in a corps commander difference of opinion stretched 
to the point of practical insubordination, he was, to 
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an extraordinary degree, Butservientto theaatiiority 
of Mr. Daris as the bead of the Confederate Admin- 
istration. Accostomed to military discipline almost 
from hia yonth, he looked upon obedience to his 
official superior as the cardinal principle, the very 
keystone, of his profession. "I am a soldier," be 
said to Qeoeial Gordon near the close of the war, 
Then urged to nae his influence in ending a hope- 
less contest. " It is my province to obey the ordeiB 
of the government, and to advise and counsel with 
the civil authorities only upon questions directly 
affecting this army and its defense of the capital and 
country." And BO far did he press this attitude of 
non-interference that, apparently, be made no protest 
against Johnston's removal &om tiie command of the 
forces operating north of AUantaA^thoagh that un- 
wise act was probably r^arded by him with strong 
disapprovaL It was entirely foreign to his nature 
to assnme any form of responsibility that did not 
l^itimately belong to him; and he particularly 
shrank from ever encroaching on a field from 
which the military authorities were expressly ex- 
cluded by constitutional provision. It must be re- 
called, also, that he was peculiarly indebted to Mr. 
Davis, who, when his military reputation was under 
a cloud, in consequence of the nusucceasful campaign 
in western Virginia, had, by appointing him to the 
command of the Army of Northern Virginia, given 
him the opportunity to enter npon his great career. 
But not one of the obstructions that had to be 
overcome by Lee, whether subordination of strate* 
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glcal neceasitiea to political consideratioua, disparity 
ID Dnmber of meo and Id quantity of mnnitioDS and 
supplies, imperfect discipline amoug the soldiers at 
large, defident training on the part of the corps 
Btaf^ or the OTer-lemency and generosity of the 
commaudar httneeli; was so inflnential in leading up 
to the sanvnder of the Army of N'orthem Yii:ginia 
as the Western army's follure, almost from the be- 
ginningj to maintain its groond. This was the re- 
sult of incompetent leadership, as the men vho 
fought on the Confederate side in that field, were of 
precisely the same quality as those who, under Lee 
himself, won so many victories in the East Unfor- 
tunately for the Sontbern cause, the decisive battle- 
fields were situated, not In Yii^inia, but in Tennessee. 
Appomattox was the result, not of Gettysburg, bntof 
Missionary Bidge. With the exception of Cbicka- 
manga, a temporary triumph, and of the first day at 
Shiloh, which was reversed by the second, the 
Western army's career was marked only by disasters. 
From the fhll of Fort Donelson on to the evacua- 
tion of Atlanta, the superior resources of its Federal 
antagonist told to a degree never observed in Vir- 
ginia until after the abandonment of the lines of 



The victory of Missionary Bidge rendered it safe 
for Grant to transfer a large body of troops to the 
East in order to strengthen the Army of the Potomac; 
while the capture of Atlanta made it possible for 
Sherman to march through Georgia and the Carolinaa 
and destroy the last remaining granary of the Con- 
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fedrattcy. These two separate moTementa brought 
to bear on the Army of Northern Yirgioia two 
powerfol deetractive forces, which, taken together, 
proved irreeistible. Had Jackson sorviyed Chan- 
cellorsville and been placed in command of the 
Western army, the victory of Cbickamanga wonld 
most probably have been pressed so energetically 
that no Missionary Bidge would have followed ; no 
reinforcements wonld hare been sent from the West 
to the Army of the Potomac ; and Sherman would 
liave been too much engaged in holding his position 
in Tennessee to descend upon Atlanta throngh the 
hills of north Georgia. Grant, the ablest, most 
vigoroos, and most detennined of the Federal com- 
manders, wonld hare been detained in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga, and Lee wonld hare been left to 
oppose Meade, until that officer, defeated in his 
turn, should be sncceeded by one who perhaps {As- 
sessed still less boldness, energy, and native talent. 

IXKtking back upon the history of the war from 
the Confederate point of view, it now seems clear 
that, E^ter tlie battle of Missionary Ri^e, ,the 
Southern aim should have been, not independence, 
but the acquisition of the most liberal terms for i-e- 
admission to the Union. The psychological moment 
occurred when Grant recoiled from Lee's entrench- 
ments at Cold Harbor. Had the ripest practical 
statesmanship tben prevailed in Confederate cabinet 
and Congress, cansing a diqiassionate scrutiny of 
tlie ultimate chances of &ilure, the indirect over- 
tures which Mr. Lincoln made in the hour of hia 
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own and the North's profound depreanon vonld 
have beeo accepted, the Soathem people wonld have 
retoraed with full compensatioD for their alaTcs, to 
be expended iu restoring their wasted reeoorees; 
with the brilliant prestige of tiieir long and heroic 
struggle for independence to raise their political iu- 
flaence bo the highest point in oar national history ; 
and with complete power to fix the emancipated 
negro's status in harmony with the dictates of their 
own experienced judgment The era of Becon- 
stmcUon, with its shameful and embittered memo- 
ries, would never have intervened, and all the dan- 
gerous precedents established in the hour of anooo- 
trolled passion would have been rendered forev^ 
nugatory by their practical revocatioo. 

There is no evidence that General Lee fkvored the 
acceptance of the Federal advances, bnt when we 
study the history of his life after the close of the 
war, the conclusion seems irrefflstible that, had be 
been free at that time to show the practical wisdom, 
the conciliatory spirit, and the perfect foresight 
which he evinced when the country had been re- 
united by ruthless force alone, the South would 
stand indebted to him for the most beneficent act of 
Btatesmansliip that could ever have been recorded iti 
her history, and his name would be equally dear to 
the Northern and Southern people for closing the 
gaping wounds of a common country, with honor to 
all the sbttes, and with humiliation to none. 
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QENEBAL CHABAOTER 

The very gnalities that diininislied General Lee's 
ability to perform Uie part of a saccessfol revo- 
lotionary leader were sacli as to adorn his character 
in private life. Profoand religions feeling was the 
foundation of that diaracter ; it gave its complexion 
to all bis thoaghts, and, conscioasly or uucon- 
Bciously, governed all his actions, whether trivial 
or important If Sonthern independence was to be 
won only by violating Christian principles or the 
dictates of humanity, be would never have consented 
to become the Confederacy's military instmment in 
bringing it about, however ardently he might have 
desired its attainment. Xo each cynical sentiment 
as "omeletteB cannot be made wltliont breaking 
^gs" conld ever have been attered or approved by 
him. ISever during his invasions of hostile terri- 
tory would be have inangnrated or countenanced a 
conrse of devastation involving the innocent and 
helpless, even had he thot^ht that such a course 
wonid perhaps cripple the enemy beyond recovwy. 
Not even the snggestions of a just and natural re- 
sentment provoked him to reprisals, because tbe 
indulgence of such a feeling would have imparted 
to the war a spirit of wanton cruelty and savagery 
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which he abhorred. The bnrmng of Chambersbnrg 
by General Early, in retaliation for General Hunter's 
nse of the torch in the Valley (that city, knowing 
the alternative, having declined to pay the money 
tribnte levied on her in oousequence of those bar- 
baritieB) was done without Gteneral Lee's knowledge, 
anthorlty, or approval. As we have seen, lie posi- 
tively refnaed, daring the retreat from Feterabnrg, 
to disperse his army in guerilla warfare, becanae, 
however effective this might be toward securing 
more fiivorable terms in the final pacification, it 
would lead to courses radically repugnant to the 
Christian and humane principles which he was de- 
termined to uphold to the last ditdL 

Indeed, his religions feeling seemed only to be 
intensified by the Confederacy's declining fortunes. 
The profound impression made upon him by Uie 
Gettysburg ounpaign, and his less hopeful outlook 
on the future thereafter, are clearly revealed in the 
deeper and more fervent religions tone of his cor- 
respondence from that date to the end of the con- 
test He seemed to lean more on Providence the 
more Providence appeared to be deserting his cause. 
When the Confederacy finally sank in mins, it was 
this unshaken trust in God, this confidence in 
Divine wisdom, that in^lred him with calm res- 
ignation to the inevitable as well as with a san- 
guine expectation of a happier day for the Southern 
people. So deep was this tmst and so firm this 
confidence that not even the lelentlesB Acts of He- 
c<»iflti^action aroused in him bittemeee or animosity 
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toward Uie North. That era of sabmergioQ vas to 
him but a pasaing wave of darbneas ; the light 
from Hearen wotild be obscured only for a time. 

It was natural that a maa guided in his eutire 
conduct by religions principles should, at all costs, 
and in spite of every temptation, have been 
loyal to his conception of dnta Jrom the beginning 
to the end of his life. The boy, who, with a gravity 
beyond his years, devoted every moment not engaged 
in study, to brightening the hours of an invalid 
mother, was the father of the man, who, putting 
aside all proffers of Federal honors, and disregard- 
ing the loss of home and estate, obeyed the call of 
bis native oommonwealth, defended her soil np to 
the exhaustion of his last resource, and then used 
his influence to promote peace and harmony and to 
spread abroad a hopeful spirit. "I never in my 
life saw in General Lee the slightest tendency to 
self-seeking," said Mr. Davis. " It was not his to 
make a record ; it was not his to shift the blame to 
other shoulders, but it was his, with an ^e fixed 
upon the welfore of his country, never fUtering, to 
'follow the line of doty to the end." And Mr. 
Stephens has recorded : " What I had seen Gen- 
eral Lee to be at first, childlike in simplicity, and 
UDselfiah in his character, he remained unspoiled by 
praise and success." 

Indeed, no feding of personal ambition seemed 
at any time to animate him. When, in the spring 
of 1861, the Confederate seat of government was 
vtmoved to Bichmoud, he lo^ his position as so- 
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preme oommaaclerofthe Virginia troops, aredactioii 
which the Oonfederate aathorities at first greatly 
feared would diminish his zeal for the caaee. 
When sonnded by Mr. Stephens, he simply replied : 
" I am willing to serve anywhere where I can be 
nsefdl." Before his appointment to the leadership 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, in sncceesion to 
Johnston, he occupied the least conspicaons post 
filled by any Confederate officer of equal rank. H'« 
military repntation had been seriously lowered by 
the campaign in western yirginia, and not advanced 
by his adiievementB as an engineer along the south 
Atlantic coast because unknown to the general 
pnblic ; and yet at no time, in word or action, did 
he give any sign of dissatisfaction or discontent. 

TTndepreaeed by events that clouded his private 
fortunes, he was nev^ elated by events that covered 
tliose fortunes with a dazzling radiance. In either 
situation, he displayed equal greatness of mind 
and soul. Which was the snblimer moral aet, to 
attribute, in the intoxicating hoar of success at 
ChaDcellorsviUe, all the glory of the victory to 
Jackson, or in the depressing hour of failure at 
Gtettysburg, to assume all the responsibility for the 
repulse, which really belonged to Longstreet ! This 
spirit of generosity was shown just as conspicuously 
in his relations with less distinguished subordinates ; 
tiie officeiB of inferior rank who rose to prominence 
under him were always certain to receive more 
rather than less credit than was their doe for their 
services to the Confederate caoae. ** 
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Another pbase of the same spirit was exhibited in 
his attitnde toward the enemy : he was never heard 
to express himself with rancor regarding the Xorth 
even daring the progress of the war. He always 
spoke of the opposing army ae "those peopla" 
This spirit of moderation toward his foes was 
iUostrated with singular beanty in an incident that 
occnrred at Gettysbai^, after tlie close of the battle. 
"I was badly wounded," says a private of the 
Army of the Potomac. " A ball had shatlered my 
left leg. I lay on the ground not for from Cemetery 
Bidge, and as General Lee ordered his retreat, he 
«id his officers rode near me. As he came along I 
rect^uized l^m, and thoi^h faint from exposure and 
loss of blood, I raised up my hands, looked Lee in 
the face, and shonted as load as I could, ' Hurrah 
for the Union.' The general heard me, looked, 
stopped his horse, dismounted, and came toward 
me. I confess I at first thonght he meant to kill 
me. Bnt as he came up, he looked down at me 
with snch a Bad expression on his face, that all fear 
left me, and I wondered what he was abont. He 
extended his hand to me and grasping mine firmly 
said looking right into my eyes, said, ' My son, I 
hope you will soon be well.' If I live a thoasand 
years, I will never forget the expression on General 
Lee's face. Here he was defeated, retiring from a 
field that cost him and his cause almost their last 
hope, and yet he stopped to say words like those to 
a wounded soldier of the opposition, who had 
taunted him as he passed by. As soon as the 
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general had left me, I cried myself to sleep there 
Dpon the bloody groaod." 

There have been few Americans who have had as 
mnch reason as Qeneral Lee to indulge a spirit of 
pride. Poeaeesed of an ancesti? illnstrions for their 
achieTements in both peace and war ; able to look 
back upon a career of bis own nnsorpassed, perhaps 
nneqnaled, in the military history of the English- 
speaking race ; connected by descent and marriage 
with the femi^ of the New World's greatest hero j 
distinguished throughout life by his manly beauty, 
imposing presence, and courtly manners ; and en- 
joying the worldly advantages of the highest social 
position, popular respect and admiration, as well as 
a sufficiency of personal estate even after the loss of 
bis beautiful home, — would it have been sorprising 
had this man, endowed with all these things to 
stimnlate bis ^otism, shown in one form or an- 
other, some conspicuous evidence of self-esteem T 
Simple, modest, and homble-minded be began ; 
simple, modest, and hnmble-minded be ended, an 
UBbr^en record of the most perfect consistency. 

Though decisive in character, and of passions fer 
from weak, it was rare indeed, that he lost control 
of himself^ and then, as a rule, only when provoked 
by some glaring instance of moral delinquency. 
Such an instance occurred in the course of his first 
invasion of the North. A stringent proclamatiou 
prohibiting pillf^ had been issued. Coming sud- 
denly apon a half-starved soldier, who was sneak- 
ing off with a squealing pig under his arm, Lee be- 
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came greatly Incensed at so palpable a proof of 
disobedience to his commands, and having directed 
the airest of the man apon the qtot, had him eeot 
nuder guard to Jackson's corps, to vhich he be- 
longed, with an order for his immediate exeoatJon. 
Jackson, thlnkiDg that the Confederate army was 
already small euongh, placed the unlacky calprit 
in the front rank at Sharpsborg, where he bore 
himself with sach gallantry that he was afterward 
pardoned. 

Lee was remarkable for an nnblemi^ed purity in 
his conversation as well as in his conduct One 
associated with him continnonsly from boyhood to 
old age has recorded that, throughout that long in- 
tercourse, filled as it vm with the most intimate 
and unguarded moments, he had never heard one 
word issue from Lee's lips whieh might not have 
been spoken in the presence of the most modest and 
refined woman. ' ' His correctness of demeanor and 
language," says Jos^h K Johnston, a man, who, 
from his own elevated character, was fhlly capable 
of jndging his great contonporary, "and attention 
to all duties, personal aaA ofBcial, and a dignity as 
much a part of himself as the el^ance of his person, 
gave him a superiority which everybody acknowl- 
edged in his heart" 

"I saw strong evidence of the aympathy of 
General Le^s heart after the first engagement of 
our tattops in the Valley of Mexico," remarks the 
same distinguished commander. "I had lost a 
oberished yoong relative in that action known to 
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him only as my relative. Meeting me, he Budctenly 
eaw in my face the effect of that loes, burst into 
tears, and expressed bis deep sympathy as tenderly 
in words as his lovely wife wonld hare done." 
Nor did this power of entering into tlie feelings of 
others stop at men. From yonth upward, lie had 
been particularly fond of horses and doga Many 
of the most interesting anecdotes of hia early life 
relate to the Belf-sacrificing pains which he took to 
promote the welfare of his children's numerons pets. 
His celebrated horse, Traveler, which bore him 
tbrongh so many of his campaigns, was always 
treated by him with as mu<^ care and affection as 
if he were a member of the family. "Traveler is 
my only companion, I may also say, pleasure," be 
wrote to his daughter from Lexington, during a va- 
cation when he happened to be alone. " He and I, 
whenever practicable, wander out in the monntfuns 
and enjoy sweet confidence." 

All suffering animals that came under his notice 
never failed to appeal to his acate sense of com- 
passion. This feeling on his part was beautifully 
illustrated in a scene which occurred in the lines 
below Bichmond daring the si^e of Peteraborg. 
" He was visiting a battery," says a member of his 
staff, who has related the anecdote, " and the sol- 
diers, inspired by their affection for him, gathered 
near him in a group that attracted the enemy's fire. 
Taming toward them, he said, in his quiet man- 
ner : ' Men, yon bad better go farther to the rear ; 
they are firing up here, and yoa are exposing your- 
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selves to omiecesaary danger.' The meo drew back, 
bat Qeneral Lee, as if anconscioas of danger to him- 
self, waUcing forward, picked ap some small object 
on the ground, and placed it on the limb of a tree 
above bis head. It was afterward perceived tbai 
the object for which he had thus risked his life was an 
nufledged sparrow that had fallen from its nest It 
was a marked instance of Uiat love for the lower 
animals and deep feeling for the helpless which he 
always displayed." 

It was bnt natural tbat a man whose heart was 
such a well-q>riag of kindness, teDdemess and 
sympathy, should have won, to an extraordinary 
degree, the respectfnl love of his social inferiors, 
whether his own servants or not, who were Cre- 
qoently in his presence. It is related that, in early 
life, he accompanied one of his mother's slaves to 
the for South in the hope that the change to a 
warmer and dryer climate would core or alleviate 
the polmonary disease from which be was soffering. 
During the darkest hours of the Beconstmction era, 
when the animosities b^ween the whites and tdacks 
were eo much inflamed, the n^roes, of their own 
spontaneons accord, were always eager, on every 
occasion, to manifest their profound reverence for 
his person. " When he approached, either walking 
or mounted," we are told, " they would stop, bow 
politely, and stand until be had passed. He never 
tailed to acknowledge l^eir salutes with kind and 
dignified courtesy." 

Of his devotion and thoughtful consideration for 
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the members of his family, the beantifol record re- 
cently given to the world by his yonngesC son fiir- 
nishee innmnerable examples. "To my mother, 
who was a great invalid from rheumatism for more 
than ten years," writes Oaptain Lee, " he was 
the most Mthftil attendant and tender nnrse. 
Every want of hers that he coold anpply, he antici- 
pated, and whenever he was in the room, the privi- 
lege of pushing her wheeled chair into the dining 
room or ont on the verandas, or elsewhere about 
the hoose, was yielded to him. He sat with her 
daily, entertaining her with accounts of what was 
doing in the college, and the news of the village, 
and would often read to her in the evening. For 
ber, his love and core never ceased, his gentleness 
and patience never ended." And what was tme of 
his relations with his wife was equally trae of his 
relations with his children. His fomily life was 
rich in all that the heart affords, full of tender yet 
discriminating indulgence, and marked by au un- 
ceasing eiyc^ment of the pure foid simple round of 
domestic pleasures and amusements. In his own 
home, he was the embodiment of hospitality, his 
manner always charmingly affable, his conversation 
often qni^ly humorous, and at all times inter- 
esting and unaffected. No one would have recog- 
nized in the man as he appeared nnder his own roof, 
the cold and austere leader who bad so recently 
directed the movements in great battles. 

In intercourse with strangers, General Lee's 
natural dignity was such that he eonld repel or at- 
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Iract as aaemxA to him proper. To tttm, he oftoi 
nppeared reserved and BileDt, but no one vfao ap- 
proached him vithoat piesumption coold justly im- 
pnte to him a waut of kiudnesB and consideration. 
" I stiall never forget liis sweet winning smile," aaya 
Lord Wolseley, who was Introdnced to him in camp 
only a short time after the battle of Sharpsbarg, 
" Dor his clear honest eyes that seemed to look into 
yonr heart whilst they searched your brain. I have 
met many of the great men of my time, bat Lee 
alone impressed me with the ftoling that I was In 
the presence of a man who was cast in a grands 
monld and made of different and finer metal than 
all other men. He is stamped npon my moDory as a 
being apart and superior to all others in every 
way,— a man with whom none I ever knew and 
very few of whom I have read was worthy to be 
classed. I have met bnt two men who realized my 
ideas of what a tme hero should be, — my friend, 
Charles Qordou, was one ; General Lee, the other." 
" Forty years have come and gone since onr^ meet- 
ing," the same distinguished soldier remarks in his 
recently pnblished antobit^raphy, " yet the m^esty 
of hia manly bearing, the genial, winning grace, the 
sweetness of his smiles, and the Impressive dignity 
of his old-fosbioned style of address come back to 
me amongst' the most cherished of my recollections. 
His greatness made me humble, and I never felt my 
own individual in^gnificanee more keenly than I 
did in his presence." 
So impartial mind ban dwell upon General Lee's 
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character witlioat recalling Wasbiiigtoii'a ; nor ia 
the dmilarity to be irondered at, for being natiyea 
of the same coonty and state, the disposltioua of 
both men had been shaped by the inflaeacea of the 
aamephyaical somtuudings, the aameaocial life, and 
the same general ancestry. Each vas the couaom- 
inate flower of all that was most elevated in alave in- 
H(ittitloa& Earnest, aedate, and studious even in 
boyhood, both bad assumed the duties of manhood 
when others of their own age were still iu a state of 
dependence. A commanding presence, and an 
equally commanding personal dignity, were com- 
mon to boEh almoat fi'oni their youth down to their 
last hours. Both wei-e remarkable for a combina- 
tion of moral and iutellectnal qualities ao evenly 
balanced and so exquisitely proportioned that no 
oue quality over-ahadowed or dwarfed another. 
Equally characteristic of both were their perfect in- 
tegrity and probity in every relation and in every 
situation of their lives. Both were endowed with 
that snpreme gift of mind and aoul, which raiaes up 
one man among ten milliouB to be a historical leader 
of men. Lee possessed the greater military genius, 
but it was Lee, not Washington, who was ultimately 
uDsaccesaful ; strangely alike in their characters and 
in their careers, they were strangely unlike in their 
final destinies. 

But in spite of his failure to establish tlieir 
nationality with his sword, and in spite, also, of 
their own reconciliation with the new order, the 
memory of Lee remains second only to Washiug- 
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ton's in the affection, honor, and veneration of the 
Soathem people. This is not merely because he 
sacrificed home, estate, and the pro^»ect of the 
most dazzling honors to come to their assistance in 
their most critical hour ; nor becaoee he is forever 
associated with their proudest recollections of the 
most heroic period in their history ; nor because in 
character and conduct he was a model of all that 
▼as lofty, upright, and manly. They love and re- r 
vere his memory also because the whole spirit of 
his public and private life (which appears only the 
more admirable the more carefully it is scrutinized), 
routes the indiscriminate aspersions cast upon their 
social system during the existence of slavery, and 
vindicates them from the charge that, in the struggle 
for what they deemed their right of local self-gov- 
ernment, they were animated merely by a desire to 
perpetuate an institntion repugnant to the growing 
humanity of the ago. 

General Lee's part in the war was such as to en- 
dear bis memory to the Southern people alone, bat 
the advice which he gave and the personal example 
which be set after Appomattox should confine 
property in his &me to no one division of the Union. 
The moderation, foresight, and wisdom displayed 
by him after the close of hostilities swells his figure 
to the proportions of a hero common to North and 
Sonth alike. It was Mr. Lincoln's lamentable fate 
to be cnt off by the assassin before he conld fully 
develop this character ; nor is it by any means cer- 
tain whether, with all his tact, sagacity and patri- 
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otiBm, he coold baTe offered any sncceflsAil re- 
sistance to tiie policy of that Binister group of men 
vlio were responsible for the passage of the Acts of 
Beconatmetion. It vas General Lee's happier lot, 
on the other hand, to perform a vork in recODcUlng 
the Southern people to the new oonditions confront 
ing them, which, as time goes on, is seen to have 
had indireoUy as deep a significance and influence 
from a national as &om a local point of view. 
Harmony, repression of rancor, reoognition of a 
common destiny, in short, nationality, was the bnr- 
deu of his oounsels even when the South was passing 
thioDgh the exasperating period of Beconstmcdon. 
He looked beyond the dismal present to the con- 
tented and prosperous fature, and was the prophet 
as well as the leader of his peopla 

Dnring the time that General Lee was playing 
this great idle of reconciler, there was not another 
man of the first order of distinction, either in the 
IHorth or the South, who had risen to the same level 
of patriotism. He anticipated by many years the 
spirit which has at last produced national peace, 
concert and unity. His words ui^ng conciliation, 
forbearance, and oblivion of the snrviving hatreds 
of the past', and his example of a life quietly de- 
voted to the duties of the present hour, were as a 
gniding lig^t set upon a hill for all men to see and 
follow. And that light will continue to bom against 
the background of our national history, because, if 
for no other reason, it will never cease to lift up 
and strength^! the minds and hearts of the South- 
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mi people, who, under the Frovidence of God, are 
desdned, with the grovth of their states io wealth 
aod popnlatioD, to be restored to that commanding 
position in the Union of their fathers which they 
occnpied before the great war. 
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Farmvilla, 306. 

Floyd, General John B., 116, 
121. 

Forts, HamlltoD, 41; Harri- 
son, 397; Monroe, 40, 111, 
141, 144-145, 161-153. 

Fraofciin, Geoenl W. B , 
147, 169, 180, 196-190. 364. 

Fracier'a Fann, bttttle ot, 148. 

Frederioksbnrg, town. 131, 
192-106, 303-306, 207. 323, 
263; battle of, 196-301, 
221. 

Frederioklown, 176-177. 

Freemantle, CoImwI, 396. 

Fremont, General J. C, 138, 
131-132, 151, 155. 

Fugitive Slave Lkw, 78. 

de^ QAiiinyiui, IKS, leS. 
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OonieM, GenM«1 B. 8^, 111, 
116. 

OaniBOD, William Llojd, 70, 
73, 76. 

Georgia, 101, 114, 134, 139. 

GettTBbnrg, town, 227-229, 
231, 237; lor battle, eee 
dupter Till. 

Gibbon, General, 198. 

Gordon, Geuenl John B.,^0- 
271,302. 

OordoDSTille, 166-168, 1B9, 
203, 311, 269. 

Oiaal, General IT. S., 66, 108 ; 
appointed ooramander-in- 
chief, 268; career in West, 
260} plan of Wilderness 
campaign, 360-361 ; croasea 
Bapidan, 263^^263 ; checked 
in the Wilderness, 285-266 ; 
attacks at Spottsylviuiia 
Court-Hotme, 268-272: at 
North Anna River, 273; 
croMM the Jamee River, 
286 ; plans betore Peters- 
bni;g, 288; aenda troops 
from Petersburg to Wadi- 
tngton,392i explodes mine, 
29^394; oonoentrates 
troopfl at Five Forks, 303; 
loroea Lee to abandon Pe- 
t«rabDig, 304; reoeives 
Lee's anrrender, 306 i re- 
port on condition of Sontb, 
1865, 314. 

Greene, Genenl Nathonael, 
21,23. 

Haobbstown, 176, 179, 183. 
Halliwe)!, Ur.,36, 37. 
Hampton, General Wad«, 

288, 291, 313. 
Hanoook, General W. 8., 329- 

230, 264-266, 296-398. 
Harper's Ferry, 62-63, 110- 



111, 116,174,176-178,180, 
183, 324, 349. 

HarriBbnrg, 323, 237. 

Harrison's Landing, 135, 146, 
160-151, 173. 

HsTne, R. X., 69. 

Heintzelman, General, 135- 
136, 147. 

Heth, General H., 238. 

Higgiuson, T. W.,77. 

Bill; General A. P., at battle 
of MeoboDiosville, 139-143 ; 
at battls of Frazier's Farm, 
148; at Harper's Ferry, 
182; at battle of Sbarpo- 
bnrg, 186 ; wounded at 
ChoncellorETJIlB. 213-214 ; 
part in Gettyibarg oam- 
paign, 222-223, 228, 230, 
233, 240, 242-343, 246; 
part in Wilderness cam- 
paign, 264-265; opposes 
Federal advance at Feteia- 
burg, 291 ; deteata Warren, 
297. 

Hill, General D. H., 136, 140, 
144, 146-148, 167, 178-179. 

Holmes, General, 111, 148. 

Hood, General John B., 245, 
348. 295, 300, 344. 

Hooker, General Joseph, 56; 
advaDce at battle of Sbarpa- 
burg, 184; appointed com- 
mander of Army of PotoiDBO, 
202; conoentratee at Chan- 
cellorsTille, 203-904; right 
vring driven in, 212 ; tmti- 
fies his second line, 214 ; 
retreats across Raiqttban- 
nook, 316 ; moves north- 
ward after Chonoellorsville, 
234 ; orornes the Potomac, 
336; snperaeded. 337. 

Howard, General O. O., 311- 
212, 
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Howe, 8. O., 77. 

Hoger. Oenenl, 111, 135, 

147-148. 
Humphreya, Oeneral A. A., 

242, 305. 
Hantec, QsuBnl, 383, S8S. 

Indians, 68-61. 



11». 

Jaokaon, Oeneral Tbonuu J,, 
Ikdvomtes deBtmotive pol- 
iof . 105 i oppimen evacnaiion 
or Hnrper'B Ferr;, 118 ; op- 
erationg in Shenandofth 
Valley, 132-133 ; ontOanka 
Porler on the Chiidahom- 
iny, 13»-144; U White 
Oak Swamp, 146-148; at 
MaWern Hill, 149; defeats 
Banka At Cedar Honntaln, 
166; maiohes lo Pope's 
rear, 160-163; e,t ieoond 
battle ol MaoaamB. 163-189 ; 
expedition against Harper's 
Ferry, 177 el >eg. ; part in 
battle ol Sharpaburg, 182- 
185 ; stationed in the Val- 
ley, 190 ; part in battle of 
Frederidkabnrg, 195-199 ; 
advaooes to ChanoellorH- 
ville, 206-307 ! flank maroh, 
299 etieg.; wounded, 213; 
death, 219-220; cbaraoter- 
istios, 233, 262, 334. 347. 

James River, 98, 134, 143, 
145-148, 161, 086, 389. 

Janney, John, 96. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 19, 82. 

Johnson, Reveidy, 54. 

Johnaton, Geoeml A. 8., 66, 
«1. 
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Johnston,' General Edward, 
132, 241, 289, 271. 

Johnston, Gennal Joatfb £., 
68, 111, 118; at first battle 
of Manassas, 113-114; re- 
treats bebind the line of the 
Rappahannook, 129 ; re- 
toeati up the PenJnsala, 
134; attacks Mcaellan on 
the Chkikahominy Biver, 
135; wonnded, 136; in 
oommand at DaltoD, 258; 
his remoral, 283. 

Johnston, William Preston, 



Kbabmxy, General, 43, 53. 
Kentnoky, 73, 182. 
Keyea, General, 136. 

LArAYETTE, HAHQUIB DE, 21. 

Law, General, 238. 

Lee, Ann Carter, see Carter. 

Lee, Arthnr, 17. 

Lee, Charles, 24. 

Lee, Fitzhngb, 209, 211, 292. 

Lee, Francis Ligbtfoot, 17,37. 

Lee, G. W. Cnstia, 92. 

Lee, Henry, IS, Wetng. 

Lee, Hary Cnstis, 32, 3ft, 86, 

90. 
Lee, Matilda, 18. 
Lee, Philip, 17. 
Lee, Eiohaid, Sr., 16, 16. 
Lee, Richard, Jr., 16, 
Lee, Riohaid Henry, 17, 19, 

27. 
Lee, Robert E., Jr., 106, 384. 
Lee, Smith, 46. 
Lee, Stephen D., 188. 
Lee, Tbumas, 17, 18. 
Lee, William H. P., 30, 391, 
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■ to tUe of, 3fl, 30- 
31 i iMVbood, 35, 36i «t 
WMt Poiiit, 37-38: mar- 
riigi, 39 ; At FwtTMS Mon- 
roo, 40 ; with QenerBl Wool 
ill Hexioo, 43-43; at Vera 
Cmi, 44-45; at Cerro 
Gmdo, 46-48 ; esplona the 
Pcdrigal, 49-53; part in 
opcratioiia at Oootrcnuu 
CSrorabuM and Chapalt«- 
pee, 69-Ui mpnintMideDt 
of West Point HUitory 
Acadcmjr, 68; atatiooed in 
Texas, 6S-60; oaptnrea 
36ba foowD at Harper's 
Feny, 83 ; motiTes in join- 
li^ tiie ConlBderaoy, B4 «< 
teq. ; apptrinted eommwdcr 
<« Vir^ia tnwps, 95; or- 
gniMa Oonfcderate trooiH, 
109 ; tiampaign In wcstwti 
Viigiaia, 118 H mq.; in 
<lta^ ot SoaUiem coast 
detensea, 184-126; takes 
oommaiid irf Arm; of North- 
ern Yltsinia, 1ST; atlaoks 
MoClellui's ri|{bt wing, 
138-144 ; checked at Hal- 
Tern Hill, 149; attacks 
Pope at Second Hanasns, 
164-166; Biiooe«faIly re- 
bMb MoClellon's OMinltfl at 
8barpsbni|g, 181 d aeg; fa- 
vors appi»ii^ BnriMJde at 
Nortli Anna River, 19S- 
194 ; battle at Frederioks- 
bnrg. igS-Wl ; battle vi 
Cbanoetlonvilie. 90&-!lt6 ; 
adnness into Pennsylvania, 
393; proolamation at Cbam- 



treati into Tirginia, 349; 
alien lila naigiiation, 355 ; 
lakes position on (he Hapi- 
don, 257 ; atlaate Grant in 
the Wildemaaa, 363; op- 
poees Federals at Spottayl- 
vania Conit-Honse, 268- 
S73; on the North Anna 
Biver, 3T3 ; bis attitade to- 
ward holding Bicfamond 
after Cold Harbor, S9U H 
Kg. ; defense ol Petecebtug, 
287 et seg.; difBcnlties la 
be overaNue, 399 et mq. ; 



Mpoint 
<£m,3( 



; abandons Peteia- 
bnrgj 304 ; retraats to Appo- 
mattox, 306 tt uq. ; larren- 
den, 306<f Kia. ; diaconit«ea 
emigration A Sonthemera 
otter war, 313 tt mq. ; von- 
demna asotional bittameM, 
316 ; becomes president of 
Washinfcton Coll^js, 330; 
health declines, 326 ; death, 
328. 

Letober, Governor John, 94, 
100. 

Lincoln, Abrabam, 7B, R9,90; 
objects to HoDowell Joining 
Hodellan, 130; poliej of 
protecting Wasfaington, 131- 
132 lorden Pope to advance 
toward Cnlp^er, 165; is- 
snes Emancipation Prodam- 
otion, 187; niges HoClei- 
lan, aft«r battle ti Sharps- 
bnig, to pnrsoe Le«, 1^; 
relations with McClrilan, 
191; dlssatisfled with 
MfMde, 266; infiasnoea en- 
snring his reeteetion, 383; 
death, before he conid be- 
come a peaoemaker, 387, 

liongtellow, H. W., 76, 
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Lmgatraet, Oenenl James, Kt 
battle irf Seren Pion, 135- 
136; operations before battle 
<rf Qtuaee' Hill. 140-143; 
st battle of Fracier's Fann, 
146-148; at Thoroughfare 
Gap, 164; port in battle of 
Seawod Msnaasas, 165-169; 
opposes expedition OKainat 
Harper's Ferry, 177; at 
BonUi Moantsin, 179 ; part 
in battle of Sharpebnrg, 
181-185 ; of Frederioksbnrg, 
196-199; expedition against 
Sattolk, 202 ; starts npon 
Oettjsbnrg oompaigD, 322- 
323 ; slowness in second 
daf'B battle, 232-233; fa- 
Tors flank maroli, 234-235 ; 
at the Peaob Orohard, 341 ; 
part in third daj's battle, 
345-248; campaign in Ten- 
neesse, 259; part io battle 
of the Wilderness, 265-386 : 
oharaoteristioa, 166, 218, 
333, 350. 

Lorin^ General, 118. 

LonisiaDa, 174. 

LoweU.J. H., 75. 

Ljnohbni^ 29fi. 

Madison, Jahks, S^ 63. 
Hagroder, General John B., 

St. Ill, 140, 146-148. 
Hahone, General William, 

291, 394, 308. 
Halveni Hill, battle of, 147, 

149. 
Manassas, town, 160-163,234; 

hotlle ci Firat, I If M 13; 

battle of Seoond, l«5-t6B. 



ES. fUT 

HwtiBsbn^, 174. 

Haire'B Holj^ta, 19fi, 198, 
306,316. 

Maryland, 26, 67, 73, 83, 113, 
174, 176, 182, 302. 

Hatamoras, 41. 

McClellan, General 
George B., SS, SS, US- 
UI, 116, 118, 138; plan of 
' = -of tbeSoitti^ 129- 



Harshall, John, 19, 83. 
MarsbalL Colonel CbM-Iea, 319, 
301, 347. 



130; 

Cbiokabominy, 134 ; battle 
of Gaines' Hill, 141-144; 
retreats to the James Biver, 
146; battleof Malvern Hill, 
150 ; withdrans from the 
Peninsula, 156; reitNtated 
in oommand of all tbe Fed- 
eral lorora in tbe East, 173; 
advanoen to Sonth Moan- 
tain. 180 ; battle <rf Sharps- 
Imrg, 182 fi »eq. ; oonoen- 
trates at Warrenton, 190; 
snperseded, 191. 

MoEWwell, General Irwin, 
111,131-134, 139,161, 166. 

MoLaws, General L., 167, 310, 
215, 346, 218. 

Heode, General George G., 
65; part in battle of Fred- 
eriokibnrg, 197-196 ; ap- 
pointed commander of Army 
of Potomao, 227 ; deoides to 
ooDoentrate at Gettysburg, 
330-331 ; adTonb^es of his 

Kition, 235, 239, 340; tol- 
1 Lee, 249; offers bis 
resignatiDU, 266; at Mine 
Hnn, 257. 
Meotaantcsrilte, battle of, 143. 
Mezloo, aty ol, 46-46, 66. 
Milfs, General Nelson A., 

113. 
HisHianBry Ridge, battle (rf, 
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BiTM-, 40, 99, 13S. 



Holino del Bej, battle at, 63. 
MoDroe, Juuca, 26. 
Haunt YerDan, 32, 

NASHVIU.K, tattle of, 300. 

Newbrrne, 302. 

New England, 66-87, 74. 

New Orlouw, 129. 

New Torfe State, 65. 

North Anna Bi*er, 192, 206, 

273. 
North Ckraliiia, 73, 82, 114, 

124, 139, ^8. 

Obanok Coubt-Housc, 259, 



P^HDMKEY RiVKR, 139. 

Parka-, Tbeodm-e, 77. 
Paikenbnrg, 116. 
FatteiBOD, Geucral, 113. 
Peace Conference, 82. 
Pedrigal, 49-61. 
Pelbam, Captain, 198. 
Pender, Oenenl, 239, 243, 

248. 
Pendleton, General W. N., 

222, 233. 
Petenbnrg, 102, 267, 286 a 

•eg. 
Pettigrew, General J. J., 228, 

246, 247-24S. 
Philadelphia, 181, 222, 227. 
Piokett, General Geoi^ge E.. 
24.1, 246, 247-248, SSI, 303 tt 

•eg. 
Pierce, Franklin, S2-S3. 
Pillow, General, 50-6], 
Pipe a«ek, 927-228, 230-231, 

236. 
PoootBllRO, 126. 
Pope, Goier^ John, 56 ; takes 

d at Cnlpepor, 166- 



157 ; falls baek to An Stttp- 
pohannodc River, 158; 
moresagainst " StoDewall " 
JackBon, 162-163; attacks 
Jaekean at Mm mi ii ii, 1S4 ; 
defeated, 166. 

Port Boyal, 125. 

Portn, General PitE-Jofan, 
134-135. 138, 140-144, 165, 
170,264. 

Potomac Biver, 33, 126, 176, 
180, 182-183, 186, 190, 202, 
221-S32, 225^226. 249. 

Preston, General William, 64. 



Bappahannock River, 96, ISS- 

127, 168, 162, 192 d aeg., 

203, 208, 210, 213,216,218, 

362,366. 
Reams Station, 292, 2B7. 
RejDOldts General, IIB, 121- 

122, 329. 
Richmond, 95, 108-109, 139- 

130, 14), 151, 192, 224, 201- 

362, 367, 280 et aeg. 
Riley, General, 47-48. 
Roanoke Island, 125. 
Bodes, General R. E , 233, 

369,271. 
Bomanooke, 86. 
Rosecrans. General W. 8., 

118, 120-123. 
Bosur, Gen«td, 303. 
Bnst, Colonel, 119-120. 

Sailor's Crxkk, 306. 
Salem Chorch, battle af, 216. 
San Antonio, 60 ; Hacienda of, 

49,63. 
Santa Anna, G«Beml, 42, U, 

4B, 
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Sftvage's Stttloi), UMltt of, StaSord Haights, 195 ti tq., 



147. 

SaTannah, 136, 1^. 

Soott, Oenenl Wiofield, 44- 
40, 61-54, S3, 68, 90, 93. 

SeoeeBioD, oonetitatioDal as- 
peot <d, tt4-66 ; coonomia 
M1UM < 66-70; moral 
oanaM of, 74-77; general 

(AQSeB, 81. 
Sedgwiok, Qeneral, 303-S05, 

213-216, 264, 266. 
Seveu PioM, battle of, 136. 
Sewell'a Hoantain, 121. 
Sewaid, William H., 79. 
Sbarpabnrg, batUe of, 174 d 



Shepherdstown, 176, 225. 
Sberidsi], Gensral Philip H., 

373, 288, 294 «( acq., 303, 

306 a uq. 
Shennan, Generta WiUiam T., 

102, 360. 
Shields, GeDenI, 63, 151. 
Shirley, 25, 29. 
Sickles, General Daniel E., 

311-214, 240, 342. 
Sigel, General, 282. 
Stanghter'a Mountain, 157. 
SUvery, 66, 70-73, 76, 80, 83, 

Sloonm,' General, 311, 337. 
Smith, Gerrit, 77. 
Smith, General G. W., 136. 
Smith, Geneeal Persifer, 63. 
Sontb Carolina, 65, 101, 114, 

134, 139, 268. 
Sonth Honntain, battle of, 

179. 



206. 

Stanton, Edwin U., 191. 

SUiueman, General, S03--306. 

Stowe, Mrs. H. B., 76. 

Stratford, 18, 35-29. 

Stnart, General J. E, B., at 
Harper'B Ftarj, during 
Brotrn raid, 63; ride 
around HoClellan, 139 ; 
expedition againat White 
House on Ibe York River, 
146 ; at Erlington Heighta, 
160i operations on the Bap- 
pahanoook, 168; at Cedar 
Creek, 169; aoreens Lee's 
advance into Maryland, 
176; at Sonth Monntain, 
179; raid aoroaa the Poto- 
mao after battle of Sharpa- 
bni% 189 ; part in battle of 
Chanoello^Bvill^ 30^ 306, 
215 ; aereens Lee'i advance 
toward Pennsylvania, 334 ; 
raid befwe battle <rf Gettys- 
bniK, 324-336; arrivea at 
GettysbnTg, 343 ; reprats to 
Lee Meade's advance to- 
ward Mine Run, 367; be- 
fore Spottaylvania Conrt- 
Honae, 308; death, 273. 

BnSolk, 203. 

Salpbur Springs, 15S. 

Snmner, General E. T., 66, 
136, 147, 169, 196-199. 

Swinton, William, 276. 

Taylob, Colonkl Waltbb 

H., 347. 
Taylor, General Zachary, 42, 

83. 
Tenoesee, 73, 80, 82, 98, 182. 
Territories, atmggle for th^ 

77-78. 
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Tfaonuw, OeiMnl Gmcm H., 

960,300. 
TboconsfaUra Quo, 160-104, 

171. 
ToTDer'a Qap, 179. 
Tnruu-, Nat, 40. 
Twigti, QMMnl, 47--48. 

VXH ABUE, OOLORXL CHABLD 

8., 237, M7. 
Vtm Cnu, U. 
Vkkrtnui, 331-S33, 336, SCO, 



Vaiakb, QBMKBAI. FBAK- 

CU A., 27B. 
VHTen, GmmhI O. K., 349, 

3N, SM. 3W. W7- 
WarrenloD, lf», ISO. 
Wathii^tani, 0«orae, 19, 30- 

Sl, 3S, 33, 63, SO, 308. 
Wadiiiigtoa, HwtUm, 33. 
Wuhiocton, dtr. 33, 62. 62, 

110, 113-114, 138-139, 131- 

ISa, 165, 168, 172-173, 181, 

100-191, 393, 934-236, 338, 

335, SO), 293. 



WaiUactoti OoUiia, 31, SM 



WaatmonUmd Cttnntr, 36, Sa 
WMtPotnt 11U1(M7 Aoadcmy, 

37, 68, 107. 
Wart Yliginia. 80, S8, 111, 

116 «t mq., 133, 138. 
White Honte, 30, 32, 88, 1», 

140, 143-146. 
White Oak Swunp, 146-147. 
Whittier, JobD O., 76. 
Witecu, OvtmO, 342, 391. 
WilderiMH, imntiaaB in, 

S61-363. 
VlUiMnabnrg, 133. 
WllMD, Gmunl, 391. 
WiDobartar, 111, 189, 333i 

batUa U, 133. 
Wiae, Oeneml Henij A., 119, 

ISO. 
Wolwley, ViMXHut, 366. 
Wool, General J. £., 43. 
Worth, Oeueral, 40, 60-€l. 
Wright, OeiiOTal U. J., 943. 

TORE Rim, 134, 138, 14B, 

363,966. 
YorktowD, 133. 
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